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PREFACE. 


The  Tales  collected  in  this  volume  have,  with  one 
exception,  appeared  in  the  '  Tales  from  Greek  Mytho- 
logy,' '  The  Gods  and  Heroes,'  and  '  Tales  of  Thebes 
and  Argos.' 

The  '  Tales  from  Greek  Mythology '  were  written 
for  the  use  of  young  children.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  modify  a  few  of  these  stories,  to  bring 
them  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  rest.  The  story  ot 
the  '  Vengeance  of  Odysseus '  has  been  added  to 
complete  the  series  of  legends  from  the  Odyssey,  so 
as  to  give  some  idea  of  that  poem  as  a  whole. 

In  place  of  the  longer  introductions  prefixed  to 
the  *  Gods  and  Heroes '  and  to  the  '  Tales  of  Thebes 
and  Argos,'  a  new  introduction  is  given,  tracing  each 
story  to  its  earliest  form,  and  resolving  it  into  its 
original  elements.  I  have  here  placed  before  the 
reader  results  rather  than  proofs.  Recent  discussions 
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on  the  subject  seem  to  justify  the  conviction  that  the 
foundations  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Mythology 
have  been  firmly  laid,  and  that  its  method  is  uu- 
assailable.  That  the  story  of  the  Trojan  War  is 
almost  wholly  mythical,  has  been  conceded  even  bj 
the  stoutest  champions  of  Homeric  unity.  That  i: 
contains  some  few  grains  of  actual  history,  is  all 
that  they  venture  to  urge ;  and  to  this  plea  the 
answer  is,  that  while  such  possibilities  cannot  be 
denied,  there  is  no  warrant  for  a  more  positive  con- 
clusion. 

But  the  very  process  which  has  stripped  these 
legends  of  all  value  as  a  chronicle  of  actual  events 
has  invested  them  with  a  new  and  infinitely  deeper 
interest.  Less  than  ever  are  they  mere  idle  tales  to 
please  the  fancy  or  while  away  a  weary  hour ;  less 
than  ever  are  they  worthless  fictions  which  the  his- 
torian or  philosopher  may  afi'ord  to  despise.  These 
legends,  taken  as  a  whole,  present  to  us  a  form  of 
society  and  a  condition  of  thought  through  which  all 
mankind  had  to  pass  long  before  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. Yet  that  state  of  things  was  as  real  as  the 
time  in  which  we  live.  They  who  spoke  the  language 
of  these  early  tales  were  men  and  women  with  joys 
and  sorrows  and  interests  here  and  hereafter  not 
unlike  our  own.  To  turn  aside  from  what  they  have 
to  tell  us  is  a  cold  and  irrational  selfishness;  to 
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examine  their  utterances  carefully  and  patiently  is 
nothing  less  than  our  bounden  duty.  Something 
they  have  to  tell  us  of  what  men  thought  in  times 
which  could  not  be  very  far  removed  from  the  birth 
of  the  human  race,  of  the  aspects  under  which  the 
outward  world  was  presented  to  their  eyes,  of  the 
relation  which  they  felt  to  exist  between  themselves 
and  the  things  or  beings  which  they  saw  and  felt  on 
the  earth  and  in  the  heavens.  It  is  possible  that 
such  an  examination  may  impart  to  us  a  knowledge 
which  may  bring  with  it  both  comfort  and  encou- 
ragement :  it  is  idle  to  check  it  by  uttering  set 
phrases  which  may  convey  no  meaning  even  to  those 
who  use  them. 

I  gladly  acknowledge  myself  indebted  for  many 
valuable  suggestions  and  remarks  to  M.  Baudry, 
who,  with  M.  Delerot,  has  translated  this  series  of 
Tales  into  French.^  I  may  also  be  permitted  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  for  a 
translation  which  shows  throughout  that  the  task 
has  been  a  labour  of  love. 

^  Lea  Dieux  et  les  Hdros  :  Hachette  et  Cie. 
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PRONUNCIATION 

OF 

I 

PROPER  NAMES  OCCURRING  IN  THIS  WORK. 


In  the  present  Edition  an  effort  has  been  made  to  assimilate 
the  spelling  of  proper  names  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Greek. 
An  exception  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  some  names,  of 
which  the  Latin  fonns  are  to  us  familiar  sounds,  or  even  house- 
hold words.  Thus  it  has  been  thought  better  not  to  substitute 
Kykldps  for  Cyclops,  or  Phoibos  Apollon  for  Phoebus  Apollo. 
But  in  general  it  will  be  admitted  that  much  is  lost  by  depart- 
ing from  the  Greek  forms ;  and  the  change  will  have  been 
made  to  some  purpose  if  it  leads  even  to  the  partial  abandon- 
ment of  our  insular  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  in  Greek  or 
Latin  names.  We  should  thus  see  that  in  many  cases  the 
Latin  forms  involved  no  change  of  sound.  The  Greek  Moirai 
and  the  Latin  Moera)  were  pronounced  precisely  alike  ;  and  the 
difficulty  is  at  once  in  great  part  surmounted  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Greek  ai  and  the  Latin  cb  should  be  pronounced  like 
ai  ID.  fail,  the  Greek  oi  and  ei  and  the  Latin  ce  like  ee  in  sheen. 
The  following  List  of  Names  and  Words  occurring  in  this 
volume  is  confined  to  those  of  which  the  quantity  may  possibly 
appear  doubtful  to  readers  not  acquainted  with  Greek. 
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AgSra 
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AdmStos 
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AndrQgSos 

AndrQmSda 
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AntK5pe 

AntlgSne 

AphrSdite 

Amphl^raQs 

AmphXmgdon 

AmphXn5m5s 

Amjfthaon 

Ad  tin  56s 

Arene 

ArSte  (Virtue,  p. 

72) 
ArSte,  mother  of 

Nauslk&a 
ArgtLphSa 
Arion 
ArtSmls 
Askl  epics 
Ast^nax 
Atb&mas 
Athene 
AutQljfkQs 
AutCmSdon 
Aut5n5C8 
Axjflos 
BgrSe 
BdrSas 
Boibels 
B&IlQs 
Br!&r$os 
Charltgs 
CyclopSs 
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Detp5^1§ 
Dgl&neira 
Dgmeter 
Deuk&lYon 
Dlonysos 
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Dodona 
EStlon 
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Enipeus 

KerbSros 

EnkekdQs 

KolSnos 

Ep9,ph5s 

Kybebe 

EplgSnoi 

Kjfrene 

Eplmetheus 

Kyllene 

Erfphyle 

Koronis 

EteSkles 
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ErginQs 

Lampgtie 

EumSnldSs 

LaSdameia 
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LaQdlke 

Erinys 

LaSmSdon 

ErinySs 
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Europa 
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Eur^ale 
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Eur^lQchCs 
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Marathon 
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Melauthlos 

Eui^dike 

Medusa 

EurynSme 

MalSa 

Harm5nXa 

Maenalos 

Hgkabe 

Mykense 

HSkate 

Mggnra 

H61gn58 

M6r6pe 

HespSrOs 

Nauslkaa 

HespgrfdSs 

Nlbbe 

Helios 

N6ph61§ 

Herakles 

Nerltos 

HeslSneus 

(Echaua 

HjfpSrion 

(EdXpus 

IlWn 

Okaiga 

IphltSs' 

(Enone 

I&ston 

OgfgiSL 

I&m5s 

OkSanos 

IdQmSneus 

Omphaie 

Itb&ka 

OrchQm6n5s 

Ixion 

Orion 

Ismene 

Ortjfgla 

IQle 

Ouranos 

Kapaneus 

Paieon 

Kaijfdon 

Pandion 

KlgQbis 

Pandora 

Kl^gue 

Pandargos 

Kouret6s 

Patara 

KSlSSs 

PeirlthSbs 

KSphaiSs 

Pegasos 

Kephisos 

Pgttas 
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PSnSlSpS 

PersSphQne 

Phasthon 

PhaSthousa 

Philoktetes 

PhlSgjfas 

Phlggj^Ss 

PhylakQs 

Polyphemos 

PiSria 

Phais&na 

PellOn 

PhSrae 

PhSrgs 

PeriphgtSs 

POlj^bos 


Prometheus 

Teutamltdas 

PrSdlkos 

TeirgsKas 

Salmoneus 

Telgphassa 

Sarpedon 

Telphtlaa 

SSlene 

Than&tOs 

SSmSle 

Th66dSros 

SSriphos 

Thera 

Slder5 

Thersitga 

SYm5eis 

Thrinakla 

SXpjflos 

Tithonos 

StymphSlos 

Tlep518mos 

Symple^dSs 

Trachis 

Taen&ron 

TrQphonlos 

Tantalos 

T^haon 

TelSmos 

Typhoetis 

TelSm&chos 

TheokljfmSnos 
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The  results  obtained  from  the  examination  of  Lan- 
guage in  its  several  forms  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  great  stream  of  mythology  has  been  traced 
to  its  fountain-head.  We  can  no  longer  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  stage  in  the  history 
of  human  speech,  during  which  all  the  abstract 
words  in  constant  use  among  ourselves  were  utterly 
unknown,  when  men  had  formed  no  notions  of 
virtue  or  prudence,  of  thought  and  intellect,  of 
slavery  or  freedom,  but  spoke  only  of  the  man  who 
was  strong,  who  could  point  the  way  to  others  and 
choose  one  thing  out  of  many,  of  the  man  who  was 
bound  to  any  other  or  able  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

That  even  this  stage  was  not  the  earliest  in  the 
history  of  language  is  now  a  growing  opinion  among 
philologists  ;  but  for  the  comparison  of  legends  cur- 
rent in  different  countries  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry 
the  search  further  back.  Language  without  words 
denoting  abstract  qualities  implies  a  condition  of 
thought  in  which  men  were  only  awakening  to  a 
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sense  of  tlie  objects  which  surrounded  them,  and 
points  to  a  time  when  the  world  was  to  them  full  of 
strange  sights  and  sounds,  some  beautiful,  some  be- 
wildering, some  terrific,  when,  in  short,  they  knew 
little  of  themselves  beyond  the  vague  consciousness 
of  their  existence,  and  nothing  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  world  without.  In  such  a  state  they  could 
but  attribute  to  all  that  they  saw  or  touched  or  heard 
a  life  which  was  like  their  own  in  its  consciousness, 
its  joys,  and  its  sufferings.  That  power  of  sympa- 
thising with  nature  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as 
the  peculiar  gift  of  the  poet,  was  then  shared  alike 
by  all.  This  sympathy  was  not  the  result  of  any 
effort.  It  was  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  words 
which  rose  to  their  lips.  It  implied  no  special 
purity  of  heart  or  mind ;  it  pointed  to  no  Arcadian 
paradise  where  shepherds  knew  not  how  to  wrong  or 
oppress  or  torment  each  other.  We  say  that  the 
morning  light  rests  on  the  mountains ;  they  said 
that  the  sun  was  greeting  his  bride,  as  naturally  as 
our  own  poet  would  speak  of  the  sunlight  clasping 
the  earth,  or  the  moonbeams  as  kissing  the  sea. 

We  have  then  before  us  a  stage  of  language  cor- 
responding to  a  stage  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  in  which  all  sensible  objects  were  regarded  as 
instinct  with  a  conscious  life.  The  varying  phases 
of  that  life  were  therefore  described  as  truthfully  as 
they  described  their  own  feelings  or  sufferings  ;  and 
hence  every  phrase  became  a  picture.  But  so  long 
as  the  conditions  of  their  life  remained  unchanged, 
they  knew  perfectly  what  the  picture  meant,  and 
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ran  no  risk  of  confusing  one  with  another.  Thus 
they  had  but  to  describe  the  things  which  they  saw, 
felt,  or  heard,  in  order  to  heap  up  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  phrases  faithfully  describing  the  facts  of 
the  world  from  their  point  of  view.  This  language 
was  indeed  the  result  of  an  observation  not  less  keen 
than  that  by  which  the  inductive  philosopher  extorts 
the  secrets  of  the  natural  world.  Nor  was  its  range 
much  narrower.  Each  object  received  its  own  mea- 
sure of  attention,  and  no  one  phenomenon  was  so 
treated  as  to  leave  no  room  for  others  in  their  turn. 
They  could  not  fail  to  note  the  changes  of  days  and 
years,  of  growth  and  decay,  of  calm  and  storm ;  but 
the  objects  which  so  changed  were  to  them  living 
things,  and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
return  of  winter  and  summer,  became  a  drama  in 
which  the  actors  were  their  enemies  or  their  friends. 

That  this  is  a  strict  statement  of  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  philology  alone  would 
abundantly  prove ;  but  not  a  few  of  these  phrases 
have  come  down  to  us  in  their  earliest  form,  and 
point  to  the  long-buried  stratum  of  language  of 
which  they  are  the  fragments.  These  relics  exhibit 
in  their  germs  the  myths  which  afterwards  became 
the  legends  of  gods  and  heroes  with  human  forms, 
and  furnished  the  groundwork  of  the  epic  poems, 
whether  of  the  Eastern  or  "Western  world. 

So  long  as  we  do  not  suppose  that  this  great  fabric 
was  reared  by  system,  it  matters  little  how  we  arrange 
the  legends  of  which  it  is  made  up.  "We  may  take 
the  daily  alternation  of  light  and  darkness,  or  the 
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yearly  changes  of  summer  and  winter,  so  long  as  we 
do  not  fancy  that  these  old  phrases  spoke  only  of  the 
sun  in  his  daily  course,  or  only  of  vapours  and 
storms.  The  mythical  or  myth-making  language  of 
mankind  had  no  partialities ;  and  if  the  career  of 
the  sun  occupies  a  large  extent  of  the  horizon,  we 
cannot  fairly  simulate  ignorance  of  the  cause. 

Men  so  placed  would  not  fail  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  or  emotions  roused  in  them  by  the 
varying  phases  of  that  mighty  world  on  which  we,  not 
less  than  they,  feel  that  our  life  depends,  although 
we  may  know  something  more  of  its  nature. 

Thus  grew  up  a  multitude  of  expressions  which 
described  the  sun  as  the  child  of  the  night,  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  darkness,  as  the  lover  of  the  dawn 
and  the  dew — of  phrases  which  would  go  on  to  speak 
of  him  as  killing  the  dew  with  his  spears,  and  of  for- 
saking the  dawn  as  he  rose  in  the  heaven.  The 
feeling  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  called  forth 
by  his  warmth,  would  find  utterance  in  words  which 
spoke  of  him  as  the  friend  and  the  benefactor  of 
man ;  whUe  the  constant  recmrence  of  his  work  would 
lead  them  to  describe  him  as  a  being  constrained  to 
toil  for  others,  as  doomed  to  travel  over  many  lands, 
and  as  findinof  evervwhere  things  on  which  he  could 
bestow  his  love  or  which  he  might  destroy  by  his 
power.  His  journey,  again,  might  be  across  cloudless 
skies,  or  amid  alternations  of  storm  and  calm ;  his 
light  might  break  fitfully  through  the  clouds,  or  be 
hidden  for  many  a  weary  hour,  to  burst  forth  at 
last  with  dazzling  splendour  as  he  sank  down  in  the 
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western  sky.  He  would  thus  be  described  as  facing 
many  dangers  and  many  enemies,  none  of  whom, 
however,  may  arrest  his  course;  as  sullen,  or  capri- 
cious, or  resentful ;  as  grieving  for  the  loss  of  the 
dawn  whom  he  had  loved,  or  as  nursing  his  great 
wrath  and  vowing  a  pitiless  vengeance.  Then  as  the 
veil  was  rent  at  eventide,  they  would  speak  of  the 
chief,  who  had  long  remained  still,  girding  on  his 
armour;  or  of  the  wanderer  throwing  off  his  disguise, 
and  seizing  his  bow  or  spear  to  smite  his  enemies ; 
of  the  in\dncible  warrior  whose  face  gleams  with  the 
flush  of  victory  when  the  fight  is  over,  as  he  greets 
the  fair-haired  Dawn  who  closes  as  she  had  begun 
the  day.  To  the  wealth  of  images  thus  lavished  on 
the  daily  life  and  death  of  the  sun  there  would  be 
no  limit.  He  was  the  child  of  the  morning,  or  her 
husband,  or  her  destroyer ;  he  forsook  her  and  he 
returned  to  her,  either  in  calm  serenity  or  only  to 
sink  presently  in  deeper  gloom. 

So  T^ath  other  sights  and  sounds.  The  darkness 
of  night  brought  with  it  a  feeling  of  vague  horror 
and  dread ;  the  return  of  daylight  cheered  them  with 
a  sense  of  unspeakable  gladness ;  and  thus  the  sun 
who  scattered  the  black  shades  of  night  would  be 
the  mighty  champion  doing  battle  with  the  biting 
snake  which  lurked  in  its  dreary  hiding-place.  But 
as  the  sun  accomplishes  his  journey  day  by  day 
through  the  heaven,  the  character  of  the  seasons 
is  changed.  The  buds  and  blossoms  of  spring-time 
expand  in  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  summer,  and  the 
leaves  fall  and  wither  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
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Thug  the  daughter  of  the  earth  would  be  spoken 
of  an  dying  or  as  dead,  as  severed  from  her  mother 
for  five  or  six  weary  months,  to  be  restored  to  her 
again  until  tlie  time  for  her  return  to  the  dark  land 
should  once  more  arrive.  But  as  no  other  power 
than  that  of  the  sun  can  recall  vegetation  to  life, 
tihis  child  of  the  earth  would  be  represented  as  buried 
in  a  sleep  from  which  the  touch  of  the  sun  alone 
could  rouse  her,  when  he  slays  the  frost  and  cold 
which  lie  like  snakes  around  her  motionless  form. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  for  the 
sake  of  showing  that  this  language  was  the  perfectly 
natural  and  even  involuntary  utterance  of  thoughts 
awakened,  not  by  one  or  another,  but  by  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  outward  world.  Winds  and  storms, 
thunder  and  lightning,  drought,  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, mists  and  vapours,  were  all  endowed  with  the 
same  life  in  a  language  which  could  adapt  itself 
with  a  boundless  elasticity  to  all  physical  conditions 
whatsoever.  The  thunder  became  the  dark  speech 
of  the  cloud  which  brought  sickness  and  death.  The 
oyo  of  light  which  glares  down  through  the  dense 
storm  vapours,  was  the  eye  of  the  monstrous  child 
sprung  from  the  union  of  the  earth  and  the  sea.  If 
drought  scorched  the  crops,  it  was  because  the  chariot 
of  the  sun  approached  too  near  to  the  earth.  If 
tbo  storm  kindled  the  forests  into  flame,  it  was  be- 
cause the  wind  was  hungry ;  and  if  the  fire  alone 
devoured  that  which  came  in  its  way,  it  was  because 
the  wind,  though  able  to  kindle  fire,  could  not 
sati$fy  with  food  the  cravings  of  its  hunger. 
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It  would  therefore  be  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that 
the  form  of  thought  which  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  most  complicated  mythology  found  utterance 
in  phrases  applicable  only  to  one  particular  set  of 
phenomena,  instead  of  embracing  all  alike  in  pro- 
portion to  the  impression  made  by  them  on  their 
imaginations,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears.  That 
these  phrases  would  furnish  the  germs  of  myths  or 
legends  teeming  with  human  feeling,  as  soon  as 
the  meaning  of  the  phrases  was  in  part  or  wholly 
forgotten,  was  as  inevitable  as  that  in  the  infancy 
of  our  race  men  should  attribute  to  all  sensible  ob- 
jects the  same  kind  of  life  which  they  were  con- 
scious of  possessing  themselves.  To  trace  back  the 
theft  of  the  Golden  Fleece  or  the  fair-haired  Helen 
to  the  theft  of  the  light  from  the  sky  by  the  dark 
night,  to  refer  the  wrath  of  the  great  chieftsfin  of 
Phthia  to  the  grief  of  the  sun  for  the  loss  of  the 
morning,  may  appear  like  the  reduction  of  a  com- 
plicated tale  to  a  form  too  simple  to  be  consistent 
with  facts.  But  the  objection  applies  with  neither 
more  nor  less  force  to  the  phenomena  of  speech,  in 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that '  the  final  perfection  of  the  noblest  languages 
has  been  the  result  of  a  slow  and  gradual  develop- 
ment, under  the  impulse  of  tendencies  and  through 
the  instrumentality  of  processes,  which  are  even  yet 
active  in  every  living  tongue ;  that  all  this  wealth 
has  grown  by  long  accumulation  out  of  an  original 
poverty ;  and  that  the  actual  germs  of  language 
were  a  scanty  list  of  formle»ss  roots,  representing  a 
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few  of  the  most  obvious  sensible  acts  and  pheno- 
mena appearing  in  ourselves,  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  the  nature  by  which  we  are  surrounded.'-^ 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  exhibits  the  impres- 
sions made  by  a  vast  range  of  phenomena,  although 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Hellenic  land  would 
necessarily  bring  into  prominence  the  career  of  the 
sun  in  his  daily  journey  through  the  heaven  rather 
than  the  interchange  of  summer  and  winter.  That 
nothing  more  would  be  needed  for  the  growth  of 
legends  capable  of  being  expanded  into  any  number 
of  epic  poems,  the  history  of  Greek  epical  literature 
abundantly  proves ;  and  we  have  only  to  see  now 
that  the  most  intricate  myths  have  earlier  forms 
in  which  the  physical  meaning  of  the  phrases  em- 
ployed is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Of  the  two  legends  narrated  in  the  poems  after- 
wards combined  in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  the  former 
(I.)  relates  the  birth  of  the  sun  from  the  darkness, 
which  is  called  his  mother.  The  wanderings  of  Leto, 
which  represent  the  weary  march  of  the  night  before 
the  day  breaks,  come  to  an  end,  as  they  could  find 
an  end,  only  in  Delos,  the  bright  land.  Why  the 
myth  shoukl  be  localised  especially  in  the  barren 
island  of  the  ^ga?an  sea,  is  a  question  with  which 
we  are  not  much  concerned,  although  the  meaning  of 
local  names  is  a  subject  of  no  little  interest.  It  may 
be  enough  to  say  that  a  multitude  of  names  are  but 
translations  of  that  of  Delos,  that  Sarjiedon  and 
Glaukos  are  alike  born  in  the  Lykian  land  of  lio-ht 

*  Whitnej,  On  Language  and  the  Stadj  of  Language,  p.  398. 
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that  Zeus  is  nursed  in  the  cave  of  Dict^,  that  the 
Hellenes  themselves  are  the  children  of  the  Sun, 
and  that  the  same  idea  is  set  forth  in  the  names  of 
Athens,  Arkadia,  Lykosoura,  Argos,  Europa.  At 
length  the  child  is  born,  and  a  halo  of  serene  light 
encircles  his  cradle  where  the  nymphs  bathe  him  in 
pure  water  and  gird  a  broad  golden  band  around  his 
form.  Here,  then,  in  Delos,  is  for  a  while  the  place 
of  his  rest ;  and  to  Delos,  after  all  his  wanderings, 
he  returns  with  undiminished  gladness,  just  as  each 
day  the  sun  reappears  in  the  east  with  undiminished 
splendour. 

But  as  the  minutes  go  by,  the  sun  rising  in  the 
heavens  is  invested  with  a  more  dazzling  majesty, 
and  he  becomes  Chrysa6r,  the  lord  of  the  golden 
sword,  the  invincible  weapon  which  never  misses  its 
mark.  Now  begins  (IL)  his  westward  journey  to 
Pytho,  so  named,  the  story  went,  because  the  sun- 
god  there  slew  the  great  dragon  which  meets  its 
doom  at  the  hand  of  every  solar  hero,  as  Vritra,  the 
biting  snake,  who  lurks  in  the  dark  cloud,  is  smitten 
by  the  club  of  Indra,  the  rain-giver.  The  rest  of 
the  legend  accounts  for  the  greatness  of  the  Delphian 
temple,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  the  oracle  which  was 
inspired  with  the  wisdom  of  Apollo. 

In  the  tale  of  Niobe  (HI.)  Phoebus  is  seen  armed 
with  his  irresistible  arrows,  dealing  death  to  all  at 
whom  he  aims  them.  The  beauty  of  the  children  of 
Niobe  is  the  beauty  of  clouds  flushed  with  the  light 
of  morning,  which  are  scattered  presently  from  be- 
fore the  face  of  the  morning  sun.     Her  tears  are 
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the  rain-drops  whicli  turn  to  ice  on  the  mountain- 
summits,  where  men  fancy  that  they  see  her  form 
hardened  into  stone. 

The  story  of  Daphne  (lY.)  is  but  one  of  a  large 
class  of  legends  which  relate  the  love  of  the  Sun  for 
the  Dawn,  who  flies  at  his  approach,  and  at  length, 
as  he  draws  nearer  to  her,  vanishes  away.  Still,  al- 
though his  first  love  is  gone,  other  brides  await  him 
in  other  lands ;  but  in  the  tale  of  Kyrene  (V.)  we 
have  an  instance  of  mythological  language  applied 
to  an  event  to  which  we  may  assign  something  of  an 
historical  character  in  its  bare  outline.  The  myth, 
which  spoke  of  the  maiden  whom  Apollo  loved  and 
carried  to  Libya,  thus  represents  the  fact  that  ^  the 
town  of  KyrSne  in  Thessaly  sent  a  colony  to  Libya 
under  the  auspices  of  Apollo.'^ 

The  legend  of  Hermes  (YL)  is  so  transparent,  that 
the  clue  being  once  furnished,  we  trace  with  ease 
the  old  mythical  phrases  even  in  the  minutest  details. 
Hermes,  the  heingwho  moves ,  is  simply  air  in  motion, 
which,  in  one  hour,  may  breathe  as  softly  as  a  child 
in  its  cradle,  and  in  the  next  may  tear  up  forests  in 
its  rage.  If  his  fury  may  appal,  in  his  gentler  mo- 
ments he  soothes  and  charms  us,  for  the  gift  of  music 
is  his  birthright,  just  as  an  incommunicable  wisdom 
is  the  heritage  of  the  sun,  who  can  pry  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea  which  no  winds  can  ever  stir. 
The  child  drives  before  him  the  cattle  of  Phoebus,  as 
the  bright  clouds  are  driven  across  the  heaven  by 

^  Max  Miiller,  Comparative  Mythology,  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,  ii.  68. 
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the  breeze  of  an  hour  old.  But  Hermes,  with  his 
tamarisk  sandals,  makes  strange  marks  on  the  sands 
of  the  plain;  as  we  should  say,  the  wind  strengthens, 
and  tosses  the  leaves  and  branches  across  the  road 
tracks.  And  still  the  wind  moves  until  the  branches 
which  it  has  rubbed  together  burst  into  a  blaze  and 
consume  the  flesh  with  which  the  hungry  Hermes 
may  not  appease  his  hunger.  Onward  yet  it  goes, 
but  more  slowly,  until  with  a  faint  sigh  it  sinks  to 
rest  once  more  like  a  child  in  its  cradle.  But  the 
mischief  which  it  has  done  remains,  and  Phoebus, 
the  lord  of  the  bright  clouds  which  the  wind  drove 
across  the  sky,  comes  to  search  for  them.  From  this 
old  phrase  sprang  up  the  legend  of  the  rivalry  of 
Hermes  and  Apollo,  for  the  sun  envied  to  Hermes 
his  gift  of  song,  whether  it  be  sweet  and  soft,  stirring 
or  sublime,  while  the  wind  would  have  from  the  Sun- 
god  his  power  of  piercing  the  hidden  depths  into 
which  the  wind  cannot  find  its  way.  The  exchange 
can  be  made  only  in  part :  the  Sun  will  place  his 
bright  cattle  in  charge  of  the  wind,  who  shall  drive 
them  to  their  pastures,  and  the  wind  will  waken  the 
softer  music  of  his  harp  when  Phoebus  journeys 
across  the  blue  skies  of  summer.  Throughout,  even 
in  its  minutest  touches,  the  myth  is  faithful  to  its 
leading  idea.  The  capriciousness  of  the  wind,  shown 
in  the  sudden  gust  which  makes  Phoebus  loose  his 
hold  of  the  child,  his  prying  search  into  every  nook 
and  cranny,  his  mocking  laugh  at  the  folk  who  come 
to  see  the  mischief  wrought  by  him,  his  twistings 
and  turnings,  his  shifty  evasions,  his  downright  \\^^^ 
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his  gentleness  and  his  rage,  the  gigantic  strength 
which  he  can  put  forth  at  will,  the  sweet  repose  to 
which  he  can  return  at  pleasure,  all  stand  out  with 
life-like  fidelity  as  characteristics  of  the  wind,  in 
contrast  to  the  absolute  truthfulness,  the  searching 
glance,  and  the  boundless  knowledge  of  the  lord  ot 
light. 

The  myth  of  the  Sorrow  of  Demeter  (VIL)  brings 
us  to  the  great  subject  of  the  mythology  of  Northern 
Europe.  The  absence  of  Persephone  in  the  dark 
land  of  Hades  is  the  sleep  of  Brynhild  within  the 
coils  of  the  dragon  on  the  Glistening  Heath.  Her 
departure  is  the  death  of  the  summer,  when  the 
earth  seeks  in  vain  for  the  fruits  and  flowers  which 
had  gladdened  her  since  the  days  of  spring.  Here, 
as  in  the  myth  of  Hermes,  Helios  alone  can  tell 
Demeter  whither  her  child  is  gone.  The  sun  alone 
can  see  where  the  summer  has  been  hidden  away. 
The  key  once  given,  the  legend  explains  itself.  As 
Sigurd  wakens  Brynhild,  so  Hermes  brings  Perse- 
phone to  Demeter,  and  the  six  or  seven  months  of 
summer  begin  again,  when  the  grief  of  the  mourning 
mother  has  passed  away. 

The  myth  of  Endymion  (VIII.)  is  even  more 
transparent.  Indeed,  it  has  scarcely  reached  that 
crystallised  state  in  which  alone  a  myth  strictly  de- 
serves the  name.  The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  rest 
on  the  peaceful  valley  which  glistens  with  its 
radiance ;  the  moon  comes  forth  to  gaze  on  the  set- 
ting sun  ;  she  asks  him  to  journey  with  her  to  other 
lands,  but  he  cannot  do  so,  and  as  her  eyes  still 
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remain  fixed  upon  him,  he  plunges  suddenly  into  the 
dreamless  sleep  of  the  Latmian  land. 

^  One  who  cannot  guide  the  fiery  horses  sits  in 
the  chariot  of  the  sun.'  So  ran  the  phrase  which, 
scarcely  disguised  in  the  brief  myth  of  Phaethon 
(IX.),  rose  naturally  to  the  lips  of  men  when  all 
herbage  was  scorched  and  withered  in  times  of 
drought.  In  his  brightness  Phaethon  resembles 
Helios,  but  he  is  not  the  same  being ;  he  lacks  either 
his  wisdom  or  his  strength.  The  story  is  repeated  in 
the  legends  of  Patroklos  and  Telemachos,  who  faintly 
reflect  the  power  and  majesty  of  Achilleus  and  Odys- 
seus. The  thunderbolt  which  smites  Phaethon  in 
the  chariot  is  the  lightning  ushering  in  the  storm 
which  brings  rain  to  the  parched  earth. 

The  monstrous  forms  assumed  by  clouds  and 
vapours  are  seen  in  their  most  terrific  aspect  in 
Briare6s  (X.),  the  giant  with  the  hundred  arms, 
while  the  majesty  of  the  heaven  when  clothed  in  its 
robe  of  storms  finds  expression  in  the  myth  of  SemelS 
(XL),  the  daughter  of  the  king  who  came  to  his 
home  in  the  West  from  the  purple  land  of  morning. 
But  the  rain-storms  quicken  the  vine  plants  ;  and 
the  child  of  Semele  is  born  amid  the  din  of  the 
thunder  and  the  blaze  of  the  lightnings.  Thus  the 
lord  of  the  vine  and  of  the  teeming  fruits  of  earth 
grows  up,  like  Hermes,  a  being  of  mighty  strength, 
capable  of  doing  wondrous  things  at  will — soothing, 
irritating,  or  maddening  the  minds  of  men,  whether 
as  the  Hellenic  Dionysos  (XII.)  or  as  the  Soma  of 
the  Hindoo.     The  strange  rites  of  the  women  who 
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follow  him  are  the  frantic  revels  of  worshippers  ex- 
cited by  wine ;  but  the  story  of  his  return  to  Thebes, 
of  the  resistance  which  he  encounters  at  the  hands 
of  theThracian  LykurgosortheKadmeian  Pentheus 
(XIII. ),  points  to  a  change  in  the  religious  system 
of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  and  would  thus  denote  an 
historical  fact.  The  myth  would  seem  further  to 
show  that  the  change  came  from  the  East,  and  that 
in  it  we  have  a  point  of  affinity  to  Syrian  systems 
like  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  myths  of  Tammuz 
and  Adonis. 

The  desertion  of  Kor6nis  (XIV.)  by  Phoebus  is 
precisely  parallel  to  the  desertion  of  Prokris 
(XXVIIL)  by  Kephalos.  In  both  it  is  the  crys- 
tallisation of  the  mythical  phrase,  ^  The  sun  kisses 
the  dew,  and  the  dew  is  faithless.'  Each  deVdrop 
reflects  its  peculiar  image,  yet  it  is  the  image  of 
the  same  object.  Hence  in  the  story  of  Prokris  the 
new  lover  is  Kephalos  himself  in  disguise;  in  that  of 
Asklepios,  Kor6nis  gives  her  love  to  Ischys,  a  name 
which  simply  denotes  the  sun  in  his  strength  as  con- 
trasted with  his  gentler  aspect  on  his  rising.  The 
doom  which  lies  on  Daphne  (IV.)>  Arethusa 
(XXXIV.),  and  Prokris,  lies  also  on  Kor6nis ; 
but  her  child  Asklepios  represents  to  men  the  wis- 
dom and  beneficence  of  the  bright  being  who  brings 
light  and  life  to  men.  The  sun  wakens  the  earth 
to  life  when  the  winter  is  done ;  and  thus  Asklepios 
was  the  raiser  of  the  dead,  until,  like  SemeM,  he  was 
smitten  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus.  The  wrath  of 
Apollo  on  his  death  is  but  another  form  of  the  sorrow 
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of  Demet^r,  while  the  bondage  to  which  he  is  doomed 
in  the  house  of  Admetos  is  the  subjection  of  Hera- 
kles  to  Eurystheus,  of  Achilleus  to  Agamemnon, 
the  toil  of  the  mighty  sun  for  weak  and  mortal 
man. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  name,  Ixion  (XV.) 
is  the  sun  of  noonday,  whose  four-spoked  wheel,  in 
the  words  of  Pindar,  is  seen  whirling  in  the  highest 
heaven.  His  wife  Dia  (the  pure  air  of  morning) 
is  the  child  of  the  darkness  which  will  gaze  on  the 
treasures  of  the  sun,  although  warned  that  he  cannot 
do  so  and  live.  But  the  doom  which  requites  his 
rashness  brings  on  Ixion  the  guilt  of  his  death,  and 
Ixion  ascends  to  the  throne  of  Zeus  in  the  highest 
aether  to  receive  purification,  as  the  sun  leaves 
beneath  him  the  vapours  which  soil  his  brightness. 
In  this  abode  of  unsullied  purity  he  sees  the  face  of 
HerS  (the  cloudless  air),  and  seeks  to  win  her  love. 
But  Zeus  cheats  him  with  a  phantom  and  binds  him 
to  the  blazing  wheel  which  revolves  eternally  in  the 
heaven. 

The  punishment  of  the  Sun  comes  before  us  again 
in  the  story  of  the  Phrygian  Tantalos  (XVL),  whose 
palace  is  like  the  house  of  Helios  in  its  dazzling 
splendour.  In  Tantalos  also  we  have  the  wisdom 
of  HSlios,  of  Phoebus,  and  of  the  wise  man  Sisyphos; 
the  wisdom  which  Helios  gives  to  Medeia,  but  which 
Phoebus  cannot  give  to  Hermes.  At  first  his  action 
is  purely  beneficent,  like  that  of  the  sun  in  the  genial 
spring ;  but  the  heat  becomes  more  fierce,  and  as 
the  phrase  went,  ^  The  Sun  slays  the  fruits  which 
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he  wakened  into  life/  so  it  was  said  that  Tantalos 
had  slain  his  son  and  spread  his  scorched  limbs  in 
the  face  of  Zeus,  the  high  heaven,  and  that  he  had 
met  his  doom.  The  more  that  the  blazing  Sun  looks 
down  on  fruits  and  flowers  or  sparkling  waters,  the 
more  do  they  droop  and  die,  and  the  stream-beds 
are  turned  into  slime,  while  over  his  head  beetles 
the  frowning  mass  of  cloud  like  that  which  hangs 
over  Thebes,  while  the  Sphinx  (the  demon  of  the 
thunder)  utters  her  dark  sayings. 

The  bondage  of  Apollo,  which  concludes  the  myth 
of  Asklepios,  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  almost 
endless  series  of  legends  which,  without  any  fixed 
order  or  system,  relate  the  toils  of  Herakles  (XVII.) 
Throughout,  Herakles  is  the  toiling  sun,  labouring 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  not  his  own,  and  doing 
hard  service  for  a  mean  and  cruel  taskmaster.     Al- 
most at  his  birth  he  strangles  the  serpents  of  dark- 
ness, and  goes  upon  his  way  full  of  strength  and 
beauty.       Temptations  to  sloth   and    luxury   are 
ofifered  to  him  in  vain.   He  has  his  work  to  do,  and 
nothing  can  stay  him  from  doing  it,  as  nothing  can 
arrest  the  sun  in  his  journey  through  the  heaven. 
Like  all  the  other  solar  heroes,  he  has  his  early 
love,  and  lole  here  plays  the  part  of  Daphne.     Of 
his  toils  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  in  detail. 
They  are  but  a  thousand  variations  on  the  story  of 
the  great  conflict  which  Indra  wages  against  Vritra, 
the  demon  of  darkness.     He  has  his  brides  in  all 
lands,  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ripen  everywhere 
nnder  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun.    But  although  he 
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wins  Deianeira,  he  may  not  tarry  in  Kalydon.  He 
•yet  must  reach  the  goal,  and  there,  when  he  offers 
up  his  great  sacrifice,  he  puts  on  the  robe  by  which 
Deianeira  hoped  to  win  back  his  love  for  herself, 
the  coat,  in  Professor  Max  Miiller's  words,  ^  which 
in  the  Veda  the  mothers  weave  for  their  bright  son; 
the  clouds  which  rise  from  the  waters  and  surround 
the  sun  like  a  dark  raiment.  Herakles  tries  to  tear 
it  off;  his  fierce  splendour  breaks  through  the 
thickening  gloom,  but  fiery  mists  embrace  him  and 
are  mingled  with  the  parting  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
the  dying  hero  is  seen  through  the  scattered  clouds 
of  the  sky,  tearing  his  own  body  to  pieces,  till  at 
last  his  bright  form  is  consumed  in  a  general  con- 
flagration.'^ But  lole  stands  by  his  side,  cheering 
him  to  the  last,  and  thus  the  fair-haired  dawn 
closes,  as  it  had  begun,  the  day.^ 

In  the  myth  of  Admetos  (XVIII.)  Herakles  re- 
appears as  the  kindly  benefactor,  who  goes  down 
into  the  dark  land  and  there  wrests  from  the  grasp 
of  death  the  fair  twilight,  which  dies  away  at  sun- 
down, to  be  brought  back  again  in  the  morning. 

The  myth  of  Epimetheus  (XIX.)  is  in  part  a 
mere  institutional  legend  to  account  for  the  assign- 
ment of  the  bones  and  fat  as  the  portion  of  the 
gods  in  burnt  sacrifices,  just  as  the  story  of  Posei- 
don and  AthSnS  (XXII.)  is  devised  to  explain  the 
name  of  Athens,  the  city  of  the  dawn-goddess.  The 
story  of  Pandora  points  to  the  same  train  of  thought, 

1  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  ii.  89. 
a  Odyssey  v.  390 ;  x.  144. 
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which  in  the  Hesiodic  ages  made  men  start  from  a 
state  of  absolute  happiness,  in  contrast  with  other 
myths,  which  represented  them  as  beginning  their 
existence  in  ntter  helplessness  and  misery,  and 
slowly  learning  the  commonest  things  by  the  aid 
of  Prometheus  or  Phoroneus.  These  two,  then, 
with  Hermes,  are  the  givers  of  fire  to  men ;  but  the 
progress  made  by  the  sons  of  men  in  knowledge 
and  power  wakens  the  jealousy  of  Zeus,  and  Prome- 
theus (XX.),  the  deliverer,  is  chained  on  the  deso- 
late crags  of  Caucasus,  until  Herakles,  the  descend- 
ant of  the  Argive  16  (a  name  akin  to  that  of  lole, 
lokaste  (LVL),  lamos  (XLI.),  and  lolaos,  with 
many  others),  comes  to  set  him  free. 

The  resemblance  of  the  myth  of  Deukalion  (XXL) 
to  the  narrative  of  the  Noachian  deluge  it  is  un- 
necessary to  point  out.^  It  maybe  enough  to  re- 
mark here  that  the  legend  of  Deukalion  is  interwoven 
with  other  legends,  as  with  those  of  Endymi6n  and 
of  Minos,  in  which  old  mythical  phrases  are  again 
and  again  reproduced  with  a  marvellous  variety  of 
combination. 

The  story  of  Medusa  (XXIII.)  belongs  to  the 
great  series  of  myths  which,  having  Perseus  for  their 
centre,  were  localised  in  the  Peloponnesian  Argos. 
The  myths  had  existed  in  a  simpler  form  during  the 
ages  in  which  the  name  Argos  had  carried  with  it 
no  geographical  meaning,  but,  like  Lykia  and  Delos, 
Athens  and  Arkadia,  denoted  simply  the  bright  land 
of  the  Dawn  and  the  Sun.     These  dynastic  legends 

^  For  the  points  of  difference,  see  Notes  ^\  '^\ 
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are  in  all  cases  genuine  subjects  for  epic  poetry; 
and  the  myth  of  Perseus,  which  certainly  cannot  be 
assigned  to  the  latest  class  of  such  narratives,  fur- 
nishes a  theme  not  less  magnificent  than  that  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Whether  it  was  treated  at  any  length 
in  epic  poems  now  lost,  we  cannot  say ;  but  the  ex- 
istence of  this  great  series  of  mythical  tales,  scarcely 
noticed  in  the  poems  to  which  we  give  the  name 
*  Homeric,'  is  at  once  proof  of  the  slender  value  of 
arguments  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  authors  of 
the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey.  In  these  dynastic  legends, 
again,  the  tendency  of  myths  to  reproduce  them- 
selves, with  differences  only  of  names  and  of  local 
colouring,  becomes  especially  manifest.  The  mythi- 
cal history  of  Perseus  is,  in  all  its  essential  features, 
the  history  of  the  Attic  hero  Theseus,  and  of  the 
Theban  (Edipus;  and  they  all  reappear  with 
heightened  colours  in  the  myths  of  Herakles.  But 
neither  Thebans  nor  Athenians  could  penetrate 
through  the  thin  veil  which  scarcely  concealed  the 
substantial  identity  of  all  these  legends ;  and  thus 
the  Argives  of  Peloponnesus,  having  already  one 
solar  hero  in  Perseus,  repeated  his  career  in  the 
legend  of  his  alleged  descendant  Herakles. 

The  life  of  Perseus,  like  that  of  Theseus,  Herakles, 
(Edipus,  and  Odysseus,  is  one  of  toil.  His  adver- 
saries are  dragons  and  Gorgons,  the  beings  who 
dwell  on  the  confines  of  light  and  darkness,  or  in 
the  deep  abysses  of  night  The  doubtful  gloaming 
is  the  home  of  the  Graiai,  and  the  mortal  Medusa 
is  the  night  which  comes  to  an  end  on  the  T\sm^  oi 
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tlie  sun,  while  her  deathless  sisters  are  the  powers 
of  the  eternal  darkness  which  no  sun  ever  penetrates. 
The  mysterious  beauty  of  the  former  would  natu- 
rally be  expressed  by  phrases  suggestive  of  a  rivalry 
between  the  goddess  of  the  night  and  the  goddess 
of  the  dawn,  and  this  would  lead  to  the  idea  of  the 
curse  which  imparted  to  the  face  of  Medusa  its 
deadly  power. 

But  the  sun  which  scatters  the  darkness  is  also 
the  child  of  the  darkness ;  and  so  the  phrase  went 
that  the  child  was  to  be  the  destroyer  of  his  parents; 
and  oracles,  it  was  said,  warned  the  latter  of  the 
doom  which  would  overtake  them.  This  is  followed 
in  all  cases  by  the  exposure  and  the  rescue  of  the 
babe ;  and  Danae  (XXIV.),  a  name  which  carries  us 
to  other  names  of  the  morning,  plays  the  part  of 
lokaste  in  the  story  of  CEdipus,  of  Auge  in  that  of 
Telephos,  and  of  Ilia  and  Mandane  in  the  myths 
of  Romulus  and  Cyrus.  In  Diktys  and  Polydektes 
we  have  faint  reflections,  again,  of  the  powers  of  light 
and  of  darkness.  Polydektes  is,  in  fact,  Polydegmon, 
or  Hades,  the  darkness  which  swallows  all  that  comes 
within  its  grasp ;  Diktys  is  the  genial  light  which  is 
born  in  the  cave  of  Dikte ;  but  the  light  is  the 
brother  of  the  darkness  as  the  sun  is  the  child  of  the 
night,  and  so  Diktys  and  Polydektes  are  brethren. 
So,  again,  the  night  is  the  lover  of  the  twilight  or 
the  dawn,  and  thus  Polydektes  woos  Danae  as  Paris 
wooed  the  Argive  Helen.  On  her  refusal  to  grant 
his  prayer,  Polydektes  sends  Perseus  away  on  a  toil- 
Bome  errand;  but  this  errand  is  only  a  reproduction 
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of  the  conflict  of  Apollo  with  Python,  and  of  Indra 
with  Vritra.  Beginning  his  western  journey,  Perseus 
(XXV.)  reaches  first  the  bright  Ajgive  land,  and 
there  during  the  still  hours  of  night  he  receives  the 
invincible  weapons  which  are  to  carry  him  scathless 
through  all  his  battles.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  these  weapons  are  the  heritage  of  all  the 
solar  heroes,  that  they  are  found  in  the  hands  of 
Phoebus  and  Herakles,  of  CEdipus,  Achilleus,  Phi- 
loktetes,  of  Sigurd,  Eustem,  Indra,  Isfendiyar,  of 
Telephos,  Meleagros,  Theseus,  Kadmos,  Bellerophdn, 
and  all  other  slayers  of  noxious  and  fearful  things. 
With  the  death  of  Medusa  the  first  part  of  his  labours 
comes  to  an  end.  The  night  is  slain,  and  the  sun 
rises  into  the  serene  regions  of  the  upper  air,  the 
beautiful  Hyperborean  gardens,  while  the  dark  sisters 
hasten  after  him  to  avenge  the  death  of  Medusa. 
Their  chase  is  vain.  Perseus  has  reached  the  bright 
land  where  there  is  no  storm  or  tumult,  the  peaceful 
home  where  Penelope  weaves  her  web  of  evening 
clouds,  to  be  undone  again  until  their  fairy  forms 
are  seen  once  more  in  the  morning  (XXV I.)  Here, 
however,  he  may  not  tarry ;  but,  as  with  the  Teutonic 
Sigurd,  his  toil  is  now  to  bring  with  it  its  own  reward. 
The  good  sword  Gram  slays  the  dragon  Fafnir,  and 
Sigurd  wins  Brynhild ;  the  sword  of  Hermes  smites 
the  Libyan  monster,  and  Andromeda  becomes  the 
bride  of  Perseus.  But  here,  too,  the  imagery  of 
other  tales  is  repeated,  and  Phineus  is  only  another 
form  of  Polydektes,  and,  like  him,  is  turned  to  stone 
by  the  deadly  countenance  which  Perseus  liolda  \3i\j 
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before  them.  His  work  is  done,  and  with  his  mother 
and  his  bride  he  re-enters  Argos  in  triumph;  but  the 
fate  must  be  accomplished,  and  Perseus  unwittingly 
becomes  the  slayer  of  Akrisios  (XXVII. ),  as  (Edipus 
slays  Laios,  and  as  Theseus  unknowingly  causes  the 
death  of  his  father  Aigeus. 

In  themythof  Kephalos(XXVIII.)the  invincible 
weapons  of  Perseus  reappear  in  the  hands  of  Artemis, 
and  slay  the  beautiful  and  guileless  Prokris.  Even  in 
the  most  complicated  versions  of  the  tale,  the  mythi- 
cal phrases  which  lie  at  its  root  may  be  traced  with 
the  utmost  clearness.  The  very  name  Prokris  denotes 
dew,  and,  true  to  the  old  saying,  the  Athenian  who 
had  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  name,  still  called 
her  the  child  of  Herse  (the  dew).  In  its  simplest 
form  the  myth  brings  before  us  a  series  of  phrases, 
each  of  which  furnishes  an  incident  in  the  story. 
The  dew  sparkles  on  the  hill-side  (Prokris  lies  on  the 
slopes  of  Hymettos).  The  sun  (Kephalos  denotes 
the  head  of  the  orb  as  it  rises  slowly  from  the  sea) 
loves  the  dew  (Kephalos  loves  Prokris).  But  the 
dawn  loves  the  sun  (Eos  loves  Kephalos).  The  dawn 
is  jealous  of  the  dew  (Eos  is  jealous  of  Prokris) ;  and 
the  dew  takes  delight  in  more  than  one  lover,  who 
yet  is  one  and  the  same ;  in  other  words,  the  dewdrops 
exhibit  a  thousand  images  of  the  same  sun  (Kephalos 
in  disguise  wins  the  love  of  Prokris).  The  dew 
flashes  for  a  time  with  dazzling  brightness  (Prokris 
is  armed  with  the  spear  of  Artemis).  The  sun  takes 
this  brightness  to  himself,  while  he  looks  down  on 
the  dew  (Prokris  yields  up  the  spear  for  the  love  of 
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Kephalos).  The  dew  lingers  latest  in  the  thicket 
(Prokris  watches  Kephalos  from  her  secret  bower). 
The  dew  is  dried  up  and  dies  as  the  sun  rises  in  the 
sky  (Prokris  is  smitten  by  the  spear  of  Kephalos). 

The  rest  of  the  tale  reproduces  the  legends  of  He- 
rakles  and  Bellerophfin.  Like  them,  Kephalos  must 
journey  to  the  west,  doing  great  deeds,  and  sink  as 
the  sun  goes  down  into  the  waters  of  the  western  sea. 

But  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  are  sometimes 
called  his  spears  or  his  sword,  are  sometimes  the 
golden  locks  which  no  razor  has  ever  touched.  These 
locks  of  Phoebus  Akersekomes  (the  unshorn)  are 
endowed  with  a  mysterious  power  to  ward  off  all 
harm  from  their  possessors,  and  they  reappear  in 
the  purple  lock  which  Skylla  (XXIX.),  like  an- 
other Delilah,  takes  from  the  head  of  Nisos  while 
he  sleeps,  and  thus  delivers  him  and  his  people  into 
the  power  of  Minos. 

In  the  myth  of  Phrixos  and  Helle  (XXX.)  the 
sunlight  becomes  a  golden  fleece,  just  as  in  the 
legend  of  Herakles,  and  again  in  that  of  Medeia,  it 
becomes  a  robe  which  devours  the  flesh  of  those  who 
put  it  on.  This  fleece  is  borne  from  the  Western 
land  far  away  to  the  East;  and  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition sets  forth  to  recover  and  to  bring  back  the  lost 
treasure.  The  chieftains  of  all  the  tribes,  afterwards 
known  collectively  as  the  Hellenes,  are  carried  in  the 
speaking  ship  to  the  Kolchian  land,  whence  after  a 
long  and  perilous  voyage  they  reach  once  more  their 
own  country.  The  whole  narrative  is  in  substance 
a  close  parallel  to  that  of  the  Trojan  war.    In.  \iol\i 
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cases  a  treasure  is  lost ;  in  both  an  alKed  army  goes 
from  the  West  to  the  East  in  order  to  recover  it;  in 
both  there  is  a  long  and  hard  conflict  before  the  prize 
is  won,  while  the  returning  chieftains  undergo  many 
dangers  and  losses  on  their  homeward  voyage.  There 
are  thus  two  struggles,  one  to  recover  the  robbed 
treasures,  the  other  to  reach  their  home  and  establish 
their  title  to  their  old  inheritance,  a  title  which 
Odysseus  establishes  only  when  he  has  bathed  his 
hall  in  the  blood  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  The 
two  legends,  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  of  the  Trojan 
War,  are  thus  a  third  time  repeated  in  the  myths 
which  relate  the  departure  of  the  Herakleids  from 
Argos  and  their  reconquest  of  the  Peloponnese  after 
the  lapse  of  generations.  The  journey  of  Phrixos 
and  Hell^  on  the  back  of  the  golden-fleeced  ram 
thus  answers  to  the  departure  of  Helen  from  Sparta 
to  Ilion.  The  name  HellS,  like  that  of  Hellen,  itself 
denotes  the  bright  light,  whether  of  the  morning,  or 
of  the  evening  when  it  fades  away  from  the  sky  after 
sundown.  But  Phrixos  and  Helle  are  both  the 
children  of  the  mist,  the  illumined  atmosphere,  not 
the  light-giving  sun.  Hence  Helle  dies  on  the 
journey,  while  Phrixos  (the  cold  air)  still  lives  on, 
until  the  light  is  again  kindled  in  the  East.  In  the 
voyage  of  the  Argo  we  have  the  journey  of  the 
children  of  the  Sun,  who  seek  for  the  light  on  which 
their  life  depends,  and  which  again  vanishes  from 
the  west  soon  after  the  dangers  of  the  return  have 
been  successfully  surmounted. 
Not  a  few  of  the  phrases  which  originally  denoted 
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only  the  phenomena  of  the  day  are  exhibited  in 
the  myth  of  Medeia  (XXXL)  The  wisdom  of  the 
Sun  is  bestowed  on  his  daughter  the  Morning  (Helics 
has  filled  the  heart  of  Medeia  with  wisdom).  The 
dawn  puts  on  the  glory  of  the  sun  (Medeia  is  clothed 
with  the  robe  of  Helios).  The  dawn  wakens  the 
sleepers  to  a  new  life  (Medeia  renews  the  limbs  of 
the  aged  to  youth).  The  sun  deserts  the  dawn 
(lason  cares  no  more  for  the  Kolchian  Medeia). 
The  sun's  rays  bear  onward  the  chariot  of  the 
morning  (the  dragons  draw  the  chariot  of 
Medeia). 

In  Theseus  (XXXII.)  we  see  a  reflection  at  once 
of  Perseus  and  of  Herakles ;  but  the  myth  is  in- 
structive chiefly  as  carrying  us  to  the  Teutonic 
legend  of  the  Volsunga  Saga.  The  weapons  of  the 
Sun  can  be  handled  effectively  only  by  the  Sun 
himself;  and  thus  Theseus  becomes  master  of  his 
father's  sword,  as  Sigmund  draws  out  the  blade 
from  the  tree-trunk  into  which  Odin  had  thrust  it 
to  the  hilt.  He  is  the  son  of  Aithra  (the  pure  air), 
as  (Edipus  is  the  son  of  lokaste  (the  violet  light  of 
morning);  and  as  (Edipus  must  overcome  the 
Sphinx,  so  must  Theseus  do  battle  with  the 
Minotaur  (XXXIII.),  who  devoured  the  children 
of  the  dawn  goddess  Athene,  as  Vritra  hides  the 
cattle  of  Indra  in  the  dark  lurking  places  which 
answer  to  the  labyrinth  of  Knossos.  The  abandon- 
ment of  Ariadne  by  Theseus  is,  again,  the  desertion 
of  Medeia  by  lason,  or  of  Brynhild  by  Sigurd.  The 
Sun  may  not  tarrj^  with  his  first  love,  whetlaei  \\»\i^ 
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that  lie  leaves  her,  or  that  she  vanishes  away  as  he 
strives  to  reach  her. 

The  chase  of  the  huntsman  Alpheios  after  Arethusa 
(XXXIV.)  is  the  pursuit  of  DaphnS  by  Apollo.  As 
DaphnS  plunges  into  the  Peneian  steeam,  so 
Arethusa  plunges  into  the  sea  and  reappears  on 
the  Ortygian  shore  of  the  twilight  or  quail  land. 
The  dawn,  which  has  fled  from  Phoebus  in  the 
morning,  comes  back  again  at  eventide,  and  is 
united  with  him  just  when  the  journey  of  both  has 
well-nigh  come  to  an  end. 

The  chief  incidents  in  the  myth  of  Tyro  (XXXV.) 
are  found  in  the  legends  of  Perseus,  of  HellS,  and  of 
Romulus,  whose  mother.  Ilia,  fills  precisely  the  part 
of  Tyro.  In  Narkissos,  again  (XXXVL),  we  look  on 
Endymi6n,  the  tired  Sun  hurrying  to  his  rest,  and 
dead  to  the  love  which  is  lavished  on  him ;  and  as 
the  name  Endymi6n  denotes  the  sudden  plunge  of 
the  sun  into  the  sea,  so  Narkissos  means  the  deadly 
lethargy  which  makes  him  deaf  to  the  pleadings  of 
Echo,  as  Endymi6n  had  been  deaf  to  the  entreaties 
of  Selene. 

In  the  myth  of  Orpheus  (XXXVIL)  the  beautiful 
Eurydike,  whose  name  in  its  thousand  modifica- 
tions belongs  to  the  dawn,  is  bitten  by  the  serpent 
of  night,  and  Orpheus  resolves  to  seek  her  out  in 
Hades,  as  Herakles  vowed  to  rescue  Alkestis  from 
the  grasp  of  Thanatos  (Death).  The  marvellous 
power  of  song  which  Phoebus  had  received  from 
Hermes  (VL)  disarms  the  fierce  guardians  of  the 
shadowy  kingdom,  and  EurydikSis  suffered  to  follow 
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Orpheus,  on  the  one  condition  that  he  is  not  to  look 
back  until  he  has  reached  the  earth.  But  the  course 
of  his  love  may  not  run  more  smoothly  than  that  of 
Phoebus  for  DaphnS,  of  Alpheios  for  Arethusa,  of 
Kephalos  for  Prokris.  The  Sun  loves  the  dew  and 
the  dawn ;  and  dew  and  dawn  alike  are  smitten  by 
the  splendour  of  his  countenance.  But  the  Sun 
grieves  for  their  death,  and  Orpheus  mourns  until 
the  women  of  the  land  take  vengeance  on  him  for  a 
coldness  akin  to  that  of  Narkissos  and  Endymi6n. 
He  is  torn  limb  from  limb ;  and  in  this  catastrophe 
we  see  the  blood-red  sunset  which  closes  the  career 
of  Herakles. 

In  the  story  of  Europa  (XXXVIII.)  we  have  a 
myth  substantially  identical  with  that  of  Kephalos 
or  Belleroph6n  employed  as  a  legend  to  explain  the 
founding  of  the  Boeotian  Thebes.  Europa,  whose 
name  suggests  a  comparison  with  those  of  Eury- 
ganeia,  Eurydike,  Euryphassa,  Eurytos,  and  many 
others,  is  the  morning  with  its  broad-spreading 
light,  born  in  the  Phoenician  or  purple  land  of  the 
dawn.  She  is  the  child  of  Telephassa,  the  being 
who  shines  from  far.  But  she  is  soon  taken  from 
her  beautiful  home.  In  Hindoo  myths,  the  bull 
Indra  shatters  the  car  of  Daphne  :  in  the  Greek  tale 
he  carries  Europa  over  seas  and  mountains,  journey- 
ing always,  like  the  sun,  from  east  to  west,  until 
he  gives  her  a  home  in  the  Hesperian  Delphi.  The 
Dawn  has  been  taken  from  the  sky ;  but  her  mother 
follows  her,  until  at  length  she  sinks  to  sleep  in  the 
Thessalian  plain  in  the  evening,  just  as  the  pale  and 
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tender  light  which  precedes  the  sun-rising  reappears 
again  only  to  die  out  in  the  western  heavens  at 
eventide. 

The  myth  of  Belleroph6n  (XXXIX. )  is  but  another 
version  of  the  servitude  of  Apollo  in  the  house  6£ 
AdmStos,  of  Herakles  to  Eurystheus  and  Laomedon. 
The  love  and  jealousy  of  Anteia  for  the  beautiful 
Hipponoos  are  a  reflection  of  the  love  and  jealousy  of 
E6s  in  the  legend  of  Kephalos;  and  on  Bellerophdn, 
as  on  Kephalos,  they  entail  a  long  and  weary  pil- 
grimage. Like  Herakles,  Hipponoos  is  sent  forth  to 
do  battle  with  terrific  foes ;  but  he  is  pre-eminently 
Bellerophontes,  the  slayer  of  the  monster  Belleros, 
the  demon  of  the  cloud,  who  appears  in  the  Veda  as 
a  ram,  in  other  words,  as  a  shaggy  and  hairy  animal, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  name.  Thus  the 
shaggj''  she-goat  slain  by  Hipponoos  carries  us  at  once 
to  the  monster  slain  by  Indra,  and  Bellerophontes 
becomes  a  mere  reflection  of  the  Vedic  Indra  Vritra- 
han,  the  slayer  of  Vritra.^  But  the  afternoon  of  the 
life  of  Belleroph6n  is  gloomy  as  an  autumn  day  when 
the  sun  sinks  slowly  through  the  pale-coloured  sky 
which  is  seen  beneath  the  dark  cloud-canopy  of  the 
upper  heavens.  This  rift  of  light,  when  the  sun 
seems  to  rest  without  motion,  is  the  Aleian  plain 
through  which  Belleroph6n  wanders  until,  like 
Kephalos,  he  reaches  the  Western  sea. 

In  the  story  of  Althaia  and  the  Burning  Brand 
(XL.),  Meleagros,  in  his  irresistible  strength,  in 
his  love,  his  unselfish  toil  for  others,  his  caprice  and 

^  Max  MUller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  iL  185. 
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iiis  early  doom,  is  so  completely  the  prototype  of 
Achilleus,  that  the  aged  Phoinix  uses  his  story  in 
the  Iliad  as  a  warning  to  the  son  of  Peleus  that  he 
should  conquer  his  unreasonable  anger.  Achilleus 
and  Meleagros  represent  alike  the  short-lived  sun, 
whose  course  is  one  of  toil  for  others,  ending  in  an 
early  death  after  a  series  of  wonderful  victories  alter- 
nating with  periods  of  darkness  and  gloom.  But 
the  life  of  Meleagros  is  connected  directly  with  that 
of  the  torch  which  the  Moirai  threw  on  the  hearth 
at  his  birth.  The  day  must  die  when  the  torch  of 
the  sun  is  extinguished  in  the  sea,  but  it  cannot  die 
sooner ;  and  thus  the  storing  away  of  the  rescued 
brand  is  the  rescuing  of  the  sun  from  his  doom  of 
death  during  the  hours  which  pass  between  morning 
and  eventide.  The  episode  of  the  Kalydonian  boar 
is  only  one  of  the  thousand  versions  in  which  the 
battle  of  the  Sun  with  the  noxious  powers  of  dark- 
ness is  related  with  a  marvellous  wealth  of  varied 
colouring.  But  while  the  poets  of  the  Iliad  leave 
Achilleus  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph  over  Hektor, 
the  myth  of  Meleagros  carries  on  the  story  to  the 
fatal  moment  when  the  brand  saved  from  the  burn- 
ing is  once  again  cast  upon  the  fire. 

The  tale  of  lamos  (XLL)  is  professedly  a  legend 
to  account  for  the  honour  and  influence  of  the  sooth- 
sayers known  as  the  lamidae ;  but  the  name  connects 
itself  with  those  of  lole,  lokaste,  lason,  lolaos,  Ion, 
words  significant  of  the  violet  hues  seen  in  the  sky 
whether  of  the  morning  or  the  evening,  and  thus  the 
story  of  lamos  is  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the  morn- 
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ing,  which  is  here  cherished  by  the  serpents  of  the 
night,  for  the  Drakontes,  or  keen-eyed  beings,  may 
represent  the  penetrating  light  of  the  dawn  not  less 
than  the  hateful  and  terrifying  darkness.  We  may 
note  further  that  the  wisdom  of  lamos  comes  from 
the  sun-god  Phoebus,  just  as  Helios  gives  to  Medeia 
her  marvellous  wisdom  and  power. 

The  siege  of  Troy  is,  in  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
words,  ^  a  repetition  of  the  daily  siege  of  the  East  by 
the  solar  powers  that  every  evening  are  robbed  of 
their  brighest  treasures  in  the  West.'     It  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  mythical  phrases  which  said,  '  The 
light,  or  the  Dawn,  is  stolen  from  the  heaven.     The 
dark  beings  have  carried  her  far  away.     The  children 
of  the  Sun  are  gone  to  bring  her  back;  but  the  jour- 
ney is  long  and  weary.    They  do  battle  with  the  rob- 
bers who  will  not  yield  up  their  prize.     For  ten  long 
hours  the  fight  lasts  on.   Then  the  Sun  bursts  out  in 
his  splendour;  the  dark  dwelling  of  the  thieves  falls 
down,  and  the  light  which  they  had  hidden  away 
comes  forth  in  all  its  former  beauty.'     The  story  oi 
Helen  is  thus  a  counterpart  of  the  story  of  Phrixos 
and  Helle.     In  either  case  a  treasure  is  stolen ;  and 
the  chieftains  gather  together  to  go  in  search  of  it. 
In  both  there  is  the  long  and  perilous  voyage,  the 
protracted  conflict,  the  recovery  of  the  treasure,  and 
the  return  of  the  chieftains  to  their  home  in  the 
West.     In  the  earliest  form  assumed  by  the  myth, 
Agamemnon  and  his  allies  are  the  children  of  the 
Sun,  who  arm  themselves  to  rescue  the  Dawn  from 
the  grasp  of  the  thief  who  has  taken  her  away;  and 
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Paris  (XLIL)  with  his  allies  represents  the  dark 
power  of  night  which  blots  out  the  light  from  the 
sky.  The  phrases  into  which  the  myth  thus  resolves 
itself  are  found  in  the  oldest  Vedic  hymns.  The 
Panis  (Paris)  steal  the  cows  of  Indra,  who  sends 
SaramS,  (Helen)  to  find  them  and  bring  them  back. 
The  Panis  seek  to  seduce  Sarama  from  her  allegiance 
to  Indra,  and  to  retain  her  in  their  dark  lurking 
place.  For  a  while  she  yields  to  the  temptation ; 
but  afterwards  she  returns  to  tell  Indra  where  his 
cattle  (the  tinted  clouds  of  morning)  are  hidden 
away.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  germ  which  was  ex- 
panded into  the  story  of  the  seduction  of  Helen  by 
Paris,  of  the  long  search  of  her  kinsfolk,  and  of  her 
return  to  her  glowing  Western  home,  *  pardoned  and 
glorified.'  But  the  expanded  myth  shows  also  the 
blending  of  several  ideas.  The  great  conflict  of  the 
Hiad  is  the  battle  of  the  powers  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, and  Paris  represents  the  night  fighting  with  the 
children  of  the  day.  But  the  great  storehouse  of 
mythical  speech  furnished  a  thousand  phrases  appli- 
cable to  any  of  the  fated  actors  who  play  their  part 
in  the  great  drama;  and  Paris  is  thus  invested  with 
not  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  Achilleus  and 
other  solar  heroes.  Like  Perseus,  (Edipus,  Eomu- 
lus,  and  Cyrus,  he  is  doomed  to  bring  ruin  on  his 
parents ;  like  them  he  is  exposed  in  his  infancy  on 
the  hni-side,  and  rescued  by  a  shepherd.  As  Sigurd 
gives  up  Brynhild,  and  Achilleus  is  pai'ted  from 
Briseis,  so  Paris  forsakes  (En6ne  for  one  who  dwells 
nearer  to  the  Western  sea.     Then  follows  a  time  of 
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capricious  inaction,  which  answers  to  the  suUenness 
and  anger  of  Achilleus  and  Meleagros.  But  Paris 
is  the  slayer  of  Achilleus  at  the  Skaian  or  Western 
gates  of  the  evening,  and  here  he  appears  as  the 
Pani,  or  dark  power,  who  blots  out  the  light  of  the 
sun  from  the  heaven,  while  in  the  sequel  of  the 
story,  which  describes  OEnone  as  returning  to  him 
when  he  is  smitten  by  the  arrow  of  Philoktetes, 
we  have  the  myth  of  the  Dawn  light,  ever  fair 
and  ever  young,  looking  on  the  death  of  the  Sun, 
whom  she  cannot  save  from  the  doom  which  is  on 
him. 

The  legend  of  Iphigeneia  (XLIII.)  is  found  in 
many  forms ;  but  the  most  important  is  the  version 
of  -Sischylus,  who  has  given  to  it  a  deep  moral 
significance  as  the  event  for  which  the  avenging 
AtS  brooded  heavily  on  the  house  of  Agamemnon. 
The  same  moral  element  entered  even  more  deeply 
into  the  myth  of  OEdipus;  but  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
geneia during  the  long  voyage  to  Ilion,  and  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue,  points  to  phrases 
which  had  said  once  that  the  child  of  the  light,  the 
daughter  of  the  Sun,  must  die  during  the  lagging 
hours  of  darkness  in  order  that  the  Dawn  may  come 
back  with  all  its  glory  in  the  marfiing. 

Whether  there  may  or  may  not  have  been  some 
Phthiotic  chieftain  bearing  the  name  of  Achilleus 
(XLIV.),  is  a  question  with  which  we  are  scarcely 
concerned,  when  even  writers  who  contend  most 
strenuously  for  the  historical  character  of  the  Trojan 
war  allow  that  there  may  have  been  no  Helen  to  pro- 
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voke  the  struggle,  and  that  Achilleus  and  Agamem- 
non may  perhaps  have  never  met  at  all.  The 
Achilleus  of  Homer  is  one  whose  story  is  interwoven 
inextricably  with  that  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaos ; 
and  the  chief  features  in  the  narrative  are  these.  He 
comes  to  fight,  as  he  emphatically  says,  in  a  quarrel 
which  is  not  his  own,  and  to  win  wealth  and  glory 
for  others,  not  for  himself.  He  is  deprived  of  Briseis 
by  command  of  a  chief  whom  he  regards  as  in  every 
way  his  inferior.  He  has  an  invincible  spear,  and 
his  chariot  is  drawn  by  undying  horses  who  have  the 
gift  of  articulate  speech.  In  his  friend  Patroklos 
we  have  the  reflection  of  his  beauty  and  splendour 
without  his  strength.  He  is  doomed  to  a  terrible 
struggle  with  a  formidable  enemy,  and  his  victory 
is  to  be  followed  by  his  own  early  death.  These  are 
features  which  he  shares  with  Kephalos,  Bellero- 
ph6n,  Theseus,  Meleagros,  Perseus,  (Edipus,  Sigurd. 
What  Eurystheus  is  to  Herakles,  that  Agamemnon 
is  to  Achilleus ;  and  the  final  conflict  in  the  Iliad  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  in  the 
Odyssey.  Thus  the  story  of  the  mythical  Achilleus 
may  be  traced  to  its  germ  in  phrases  which,  as  in 
the  myth  of  Herakles,  spoke  of  the  Sun  as  doomed 
to  toil  for  man,  as  being  parted  from  the  Dawn  in 
the  morning,  as  grieving  for  her  loss  and  nursing 
his  wrath  behind  a  thick  veil  of  clouds,  as  sending 
forth  a  reflection  of  himself  in  the  light  which  breaks 
the  surrounding  gloom  only  to  be  swallowed  up 
again  in  the  darkness,  as  vowing  vengeance  for  the 
death  of  his  friend^  as  coming  forth  at  last  m  m- 
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tolerable  splendour,  and  bathing  the  heavens  in  the 
blood-red  hues  which  light  up  the  torn  vapours  that 
crowd  around  him,  as  offering  a  terrible  sacrifice  on 
the  funeral  pyre  of  his  friend,  and  then  revealing  a 
countenance  from  which  all  wrath  and  sullenness 
has  passed  away,  as  he  sinks  to  rest  *  in  one  un- 
clouded blaze  of  living  light.' 

The  legend  of  Sarp^don  (XLY.)  is  a  transparent 
solar  myth  interwoven  with  the  story  of  Paris,  the 
dark  being  who  steals  the  evening  light  from  the 
"West.  His  name  denotes  the  golden  splendour 
which  stretches  across  the  morning  sky.  He  is  the 
chieftain  of  Lykia,  the  land  of  light ;  his  friend  is 
Glaukos,  the  glistering.  His  mother  is  the  daughter 
of  Belleroph6n,  the  slayer  of  the  demon  of  darkness. 
But  the  sun  must  die  young,  and  Sarpedon  is  smitten 
down  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood.  Then  the  powers 
of  sleep  and  death  bear  him  during  the  night  to  his 
Eastern  home,  which  they  reach  just  as  the  day 
dawns.  It  is  the  journey  of  the  Sun  from  the  Lat- 
mian  cave  to  the  home  of  the  Morning ;  and  another 
version  of  the  same  myth  would  speak  of  Sarpedon 
rising  again  from  his  couch,  like  Adonis  and  Osiris, 
in  all  the  radiance  of  his  former  beauty. 

Memn6n  also  (XLVI.)  is  the  sun  in  his  short 
career  and  his  early  death.  He  is  the  child  of  E6s, 
the  morning,  and  her  tears  fall  on  his  body  like  rain 
at  sundown.  But  more  particulai-ly  Memn6n  rises 
again,  and  thus  the  myth  takes  us  a  step  beyond  the 
legend  of  Sarpedon,  which  stops  at  the  end  of  the 
eastward  journey,  when  the  night  is  done. 
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The  parting  of  Hektor  and  Andromache  (XLVII.) 
is  an  incident  of  touching  human  interest,  for  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  any  mythical  origin.  It 
marks  that  stage  in  the  conflict  between  the  powers 
of  light  and  darkness,  in  which  AthSn^,  the  dawn 
goddess,  opposes  herself  inexorably  to  the  latter. 

With  the  story  of  the  Lotos-eaters  (XLVIII.)  we 
begin  the  tale  of  the  weary  trials  and  wanderings  of 
Odysseus  before  he  can  see  again  the  wife  whom  he 
had  left  to  go  to  the  war  at  Ilion.  He  belongs  to 
the  great  company  of  chiefs  who  bring  back  Helen 
from  Troy,  and  his  homeward  voyage  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  voyage  of  lason  and  his  comrades  as  they 
return  in  the  Argo  with  the  Golden  Fleece.  The 
whole  series  of  legends  of  which  the  myth  is  composed 
had  its  origin  in  phrases  which  described  the  general 
phenomena  of  daytime  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
its  setting.  The  Sun  leaves  his  bride,  the  twilight, 
in  the  sky  when  he  sinks  beneath  the  sea,  to  journey 
in  silence  and  darkness  to  the  scene  of  the  great 
fight  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  ten  weary 
years  of  the  war  are  the  weary  hours  of  the  night ; 
in  the  tenth  the  fortress  falls,  as  the  dark  shades  are 
scattered  at  break  of  day.  The  victory  is  won ;  but 
the  Sun  still  longs  to  see  again  the  fair  and  beautiful 
bride  from  whom  he  was  parted  yestereve.  Dangers 
may  await  him,  but  these  cannot  arrest  his  steps ; 
things  lovely  may  lavish  their  beauty  upon  him,  but 
they  cannot  make  him  forget  her.  His  long  journey 
must  begin — a  strange  chequered  course,  alternating 
between  gloom  and  splendour^  between  joys  anduttet 
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hopelessness.  But  do  what  he  will,  he  cannot  reach 
his  home  until  another  series  of  ten  long  years  has 
come  to  an  end — the  sun  cannot  see  the  twilight 
until  another  day  is  done.  He  is  first  carried  to  the 
land  of  the  Lotos-eaters,  the  fair  fields  of  the  deep 
blue  heaven  where  the  bright  cirri  floatlazily  as  if  they 
could  linger  there  for  ever.  In  the  legend  of  Poly- 
phemos  (XLIX.)  he  encounters  the  one-eyed  mon- 
ster, the  child  of  the  sea  and  the  storm-cloud.  The 
shapeless  vapours  which  rise  from  the  waters,  and 
through  which  the  sun,  like  a  huge  eye,  sheds  a  sickly 
light,  assumes  strange  and  gigantic  forms,  which 
appear  as  the  Sphinx  in  the  story  of  (Edipus,  as 
Cacus  in  thatof  Herakles,  as  Vritra  in  the  primitive 
mythical  phrases  that  tell  of  the  exploits  of  Indra. 
Like  all  gigantic  forms  in  Aryan  tradition,  the 
Cyclops  is  outwitted,  and  falls  a  victim  to  the  being 
who  is  endowed  with  the  higher  wisdom  which  is  the 
inheritance  of  Phoebus,  the  lord  of  light.  This  idea 
of  an  encounter  between  the  keen-eyed  sun  and  the 
huge  unwieldy  storm-cloud  furnished  the  germ  of 
the  story  which  relates  the  victory  of  Odysseus  over 
the  stupid  and  brutal  son  of  Poseidon. 

In  the  myth  of  KirkS  (L.)  we  see  before  us  a  being 
whose  wisdom  and  craft  marks  her  affinity  to  Medeia, 
while  in  the  food  which  turns  the  companions  of 
Odysseus  into  swine  we  have  only  another  version 
of  the  story  of  the  Lotos-eaters.  In  either  case  they 
who  partake  of  the  food  forget  their  homes,  their 
wives,  and  their  children,  and  cease  to  live  the  life 
of  thinking  men.     In  the  Seirens  (LI.)  we  have 
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another  of  the  many  foes  which  the  solar  heroes 
have  to  encounter  in  their  westward  journey — the 
soft  and  treacherous  cahns  which  tempt  the  mariner 
to  his  ruin.  But  the  myth  of  the  Cattle  of  Helios 
(LIL)  carries  us  again  to  phrases  familiar  to  the 
writers  of  the  Vedic  hymns.  Every  morning  the 
bright  and  glistering  daughters  of  the  Dawn  drive 
the  fleecy  clouds  to  their  bright  pastures  in  the  broad 
heaven,  and  each  reappearance  marks  the  lapse  of 
another  day.  Hence  the  story  ran  that  the  whole 
herd  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  cattle, 
whose  mmiber  was  never  increased  nor  lessened. 
But  in  the  Vedic  hymns  these  cattle  are  still  the 
clouds,  and  the  phrases  still  remain  transparent  in 
their  meaning.  In  the  Greek  myth  this  earlier 
meaning  has  been  in  part  forgotten,  and  the  children 
of  the  early  morning  (Neaira)  feed  the  cattle  of 
Helios  in  the  local  home  of  Thrinakia.  But  they 
are  still  sacred.  None  may  harm  them  with  im- 
punity ;  and  by  laying  hands  upon  them  the  com- 
rades of  Odysseus  insure  their  own  destruction.  They 
had  killed  the  days  (the  cattle)  of  the  sun,  they  had 
wasted  their  time,  and  thus  they  should  never  reach 
their  journey's  end. 

The  cave  of  the  beautiful  Kalypso,  the  veiling 
goddess  (LIII.),  brings  before  us  again  the  cave  of 
the  Latmian  hiU,  where  Endymion  plunges  into  his 
deep  and  dreamless  slumber,  and  Narkissos  hides 
his  beauty  and  his  grief.  What  Selene  is  to  Endy- 
mi6n,  what  Leto  is  to  Zeus,  what  Echo  is  to  Nar- 
kissos, that  is  Kalypso  to  Odysseus.   It  is  the  bright 
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and  beautiful  night  which  veils  the  sun  from  mortal 
eyes  in  her  chamber  flashing  with  a  thousand  stars, 
and  lulls  the  wayfarer  to  sleep  ;with  an  irresistible 
spell.  But  once  again  the  morning  comes,  and 
Hermes  delivers  him  from  the  soft  dominion  of 
Kalypso.  From  her  odorous  home  he  is  carried, 
after  grievous  buffetings  on  the  stormy  sea,  to  the 
fair  Phaeakian  land  (LIV.),  where  he  rests  as  Perseus 
rested  in  the  delicious  Hyperborean  gardens.  He 
has  reached  the  region  of  the  bright  clouds  unsullied 
by  grosser  vapours,  and  bathed  in  undying  splendour. 
But  here,  though  fair  forms  cluster  round  him,  he 
yet  may  not  tarry,  and  so  at  last  he  stands  on  the 
rugged  soil  of  his  island  home  (LV.)  The  dark  mists 
have  again  gathered  round  him ;  his  body  is  bent, 
his  beauty  is  marred,  his  eye  has  lost  its  brightness. 
But  there  is  yet  one  who  can  restore  him  to  his 
ancient  strength  and  glory,  though  he  stands  a 
beggar  in  his  own  hall.  Ath&n^,  the  dawn,  who 
filled  him  with  irresistible  might  in  the  conflict  at 
Ilion,  will  restore  him  to  the  freshness  of  youth  be- 
fore he  is  restored  to  Penelope,  the  weaver  of  the 
bright  web  of  morning  clouds  which  have  many 
times  faded  away,  whUe  the, sun  struggled  wearily 
through  the  dark  and  angry  sky.  A  few  phrases 
which  spoke  of  the  disguised  chief  seizing  his  bow, 
as  the  hidden  sun  darts  his  ray  through  the  cloud- 
rift,  of  the  scattering  of  the  heavy  vapours  which 
had  gathered  round  the.  dawn  light,  of  the  awful 
slaughter  as  they  fall  beneath  his  irresistible  arrows, 
of  the  consummation  of  his  vengeance,  and  the 
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serene  peace  which  follows  the  hard  battle  as  Pene- 
lopS  stands  once  more  by  his  side,  supply  all  the 
incidents  of  a  tale  which  is  precisely  parallel  to  the 
legends  of  Achilleus  and  Sigurd,  and  is  in  the  closest 
agreement  with  those  of  Perseus,  (Edipus,  The- 
seus, Herakles,  fi|id  many  others.  In  truth,  the  tale 
is  found  in  all  lands  peopled  by  Aryan  races  ;  and 
tiie  forms  which  it  hai  assmned  attest  by  thei^  very 
differences  their  independent  growth  from  one  and 
the  same  fertile  stem.  The  popular  tales  of  Southern 
India  dwell  frequently  on  a  chief  who  is  separated 
from  his  newly-married  bride,  to  be  restored  to  her 
only  when  a  long  series  of  years,  generally  eighteen, 
has  come  to  an  end.  This  chief,  like  Achilleus, 
Odysseus,  and  Herakles,  sets  off  to  do  great  exploits 
in  other  lands  ;  but  in  some  of  the  stories  he  falls 
among  vagabonds,  who  induce  him  to  take  some 
food  which  makes  him  forget  his  home,  his  people, 
and  himself,  and  who  disguise  him  as  a  beggar. 
Thus  the  long  years  are  spent,  until  his  forsaken 
wife  spies  him  out  from  among  the  ignoble  crowd, 
and  at  once  recognises  him  in  spite  of  his  squalid 
raiment  and  wasted  features.  In  this  instance  Odys- 
seus yields  to  the  seduction  of  the  Lotos-eaters,  and 
his  wife  acts  the  part  of  AthenS  in  discerning  the 
bright  hero  even  while  the  shadows  close  thickest 
around  his  form.^ 

The  dynastic  legend  of  Thebes  has,  like  those  of 
Argos  and  Athens,  localised  a  number  of  phrases 

^  Old .  Deccan  Days,  Hindoo  Fairy  Tales  current  in  Southern 
India.    By  M.  Frere. 
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which  described  originally  some  phenomena  of  the 
outward  world.  The  Sun  is  the  child  of  darkness, 
and  he  is  doomed  to  slay  his  father.  He  is  the 
child  also  of  the  dawn,  whose  soft  violet  hues  tint 
the  clouds  of  early  morning.  But  while  the 
morning  is  his  mother,  so  also  is  the  dawn  his 
bride.  From  her  he  is  parted  at  the  beginning  of 
his  course ;  to  her  he  is  reunited  at  its  close.  But 
he  has  other  foes  beside  the  darkness,  and  he  must 
encounter  danger  for  the  benefit  of  others,  not  for 
his  own.  The  demon  of  drought  vexes  the  land ; 
the  dark  thunder-clouds  brood  on  the  mountain 
summit.  Who  can  understand  its  dark  sayings? 
Who  can  read  aright  its  bewildering  riddle  ?  He 
only  on  whom  rests  the  wisdom  of  Phoebus;  he 
only  whose  glance  is  like  the  dazzling  glare  of  thQ 
great  eye  of  day.  But  the  sun  has  slain  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  now  he  solves  the  riddle  of 
the  monster,  who  leaps  from  the  rock  and  is  slain. 
The  storm-cloud  is  pierced  by  the  irresistible  rays, 
and  the  prisoned  waters  refresh  the  thirsting  earth. 
There  remains  yet  the  reward  of  victory.  The 
evening  has  come,  and  the  violet  hues  of  morning 
reappear.  So  is  (Edipus  wedded  to  lokastS  (LVI.) 
Thus  far  the  story  followed  strictly  the  old  solar 
phrases ;  but  at  this  point  it  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  poets  an  ethical  turn,  which  supplied 
the  germ  for  its  dark  and  gloomy  sequel.  The 
marriage  of  the  mother  with  her  child  was  an  un- 
natural crime  for  which  a  stern  recompense  must 
be  eMcted,  even  when  the  actors  are  wholly  uncon- 
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Bcious  of  the  evil  which  they  have  done.  But  even 
here  the  poets  write  with  a  singular  fidelity  to  the 
old  mythical  speech.  The  tender  light  of  evening 
is  suddenly  blotted  out  by  the  dark  vapours ;  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  quenched  in  gloom.  In  other 
words,  lokast^  dies  in  her  bridal  chamber,  and 
CEdipus  tears  out  his  eyes  (LVIL)  But  the  wo- 
ful  time  at  length  draws  to  an  end,  and  amidst  the 
crash  of  the  thunder  he  sinks  into  his  grave,  unseen 
by  mortal  eye ;  but  this  grave  is  in  the  sacred  land 
of  the  gentle  beings  whose  name  (Erinys,  Saranyu) 
carries  us  again  to  the  dawn  light  which  steals 
across  the  6ky  at  the  break  and  the  close  of  day. 

Laios,  then,  is  to  CEdipus  what  Akrisios  is  to 
Perseus,  or  Aleos  to  Telephos — the  dark  night  from 
.which  the  day  is  born,  the  enemy ^  whom  the  sun 
will  slay.  The  fate  of  Perseus  and  of  Telephos  is 
also  the  lot  of  CEdipus.  The  babe  is  exposed  on  a 
bare  hill-side,  as  the  sun  seems  to  rest  on  the  earth 
(Ida)  at  its  rising.  But  he  has  yet  a  long  course 
before  him.  Like  Theseus,  Romulus,  Cyrus,  and 
the  rest,  he  grows  up  both  wise  and  strong,  and  the 
Sphinx  is  discomfited  by  him  as  Vritra  is  smitten 
by  the  spear  of  Indra.  The  word  tells  its  own 
tale.  The  Sphinx  is  the  being  who  shuts  up  the 
waters  in  the  dark  thunder-cloud. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  a  necessary  sequel  to  the 
unnatural  marriage  of  CEdipus  and  lokaste.  A 
grievous  doom  must  rest  on  the  children  of  such  a 
union ;  and  the  sons  of  CEdipus,  by  their  hateful 

^  Max  Muller,  Chips  from  a  German  WorkBhop,  ii.  \ft&. 
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Btrife,  bring  min  on  themselves  and  on  their  country 
(LVIII.)  One  child  alone  remains  faithful  to  her 
father.  It  is  Antigone  (LIX. ) ,  the  light  which  looks 
forth  from  the  east  when  the  sun  sinks  down  in  the 
west,  as  SelenS  comes  to  gaze  upon  Endymi6n.  The 
remainder  of  the  legend  belongs  rather  to  the  region 
of  ethics,  and  turns  on  the  violation  of  positive  human 
enactment  for  the  sake  of  discharging  a  natural  duty 
of  prior  obligation. 

The  legend  of  EriphylS  (LX.)  must  be  classed 
with  the  sequel  of  the  story  of  CEdipus.  In  both  we 
can  trace  mythical  phrases ;  but  the  tale,  as  a  whole, 
is  the  development  of  moral  ideas.  This  ethical 
character  marks  especially  the  myths  which  have 
grown  up  round  persons  who  are  undoubtedly  his- 
torical, and  more  especially  round  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia.  The  existence  of  a  Lydian  monarchy  and  its 
overthrow  by  Cyrus  are  not  to  be  doubted.  But  the 
story  of  Croesus,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  is,  like  the 
Book  of  Job,  the  expression  of  the  thought  of  the 
time  on  the  great  problem  of  human  life.  It  illus- 
trates, in  part,  the  irresistible  accomplishment  of 
doom,  as  in  the  death  of  the  beautiful  Atys  (LXI.), 
and  partly  the  conviction  that  the  spiritual  condition 
of  men  is  not  to  be  measured  by  their  outward 
fortunes. 

The  story  of  the  vengeance  of  Apollo  (LXII.)  may 
be  a  local  legend  possibly  founded  on  historical  fact ; 
it  marks  in  Herodotus  the  culminating  point  in  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  Xerxes,  and  the  beginning  of 
Ms  ruin.     How  far  it  may  relate  to  some  real  in- 
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cident  in  the  Persian  invasion,  is  a  question  with 
which  we  are  not  here  concerned.  ^  Like  that  of 
Arlon  (LXIIL),  it  may  contain  a  substratum  of  fact 
embellished  by  the  introduction  of  the  marvellous. 
The  '  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice '  (LXIV.)  is 
remarkable  chiefly  as  the  earliest  satire  on  the  great 
epics  of  the  Homeric  poets,  and  as  showing  that  a 
sharp  line  of  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the 
mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  their  religion.  The 
story  of  Ehampsinitos  (LXV.),  which  Herodotus 
heard  in  Egypt,  is  included  in  this  series,  not  only 
for  its  wit  and  cleverness,  but  as  showing  the  existence 
of  a  common  popular  mythology  relating  neither  to 
gods  nor  heroes.  The  leading  idea  of  the  tale  is 
found  m  the  Arabian  story  of  the  Forty  Thieves,  a 
narrative  which  exhibits  points  of  contact  with  the 
popular  tales  of  Northern  Europe,^  just  as  features 
in  the  story  of  Aristomenes  of  Eira  appear  also  in 
the  voyages  of  Sindbad. 

^  Such  evidence  as  we  have  on  this  subject  I  have  given  in  the 
'  Great  Persian  War,'  p.  369. 

*  For  example,  with  the  *  Wonderful  Quern: '  Dasent's  *  Popular 
Tales  from  the  Norse.'    Powell  and  Magnusson's  Icelandic  Legends . 
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THE  DELIAN  APOLLO. 

From  land  to  land  the  lady  Leto  wandered  in  fear 
and  sorrow,  for  no  city  or  country  would  give  her  a 
home  where  she  might  abide  in  peace.  From  Crete 
to  Athens,  from  Athens  to  Mgina.,  from  iEgina  to 
the  heights  of  Pelion  and  Athos,  through  all  the 
islands  of  the  wide  Mgeesm  Sea,  Skyros  and  Imbros 
and  Lemnos,  and  Chios  the  fairest  of  all,  she  passed, 
seeking  a  home.  But  in  vain  she  prayed  each  land 
to  receive  her,  until  she  came  to  the  island  of  Delos, 
and  promised  to  raise  it  to  great  glory  if  only  there 
she  might  rest  in  peace.  And  she  lifted  up  her 
voice  and  said,  '  Listen  to  me,  0  island  of  the  dark 
sea;  if  thou  wilt  grant  me  a  home,  all  nations 
shall  come  unto  thee,  and  great  wealth  shall  flow 
in  upon  thee ;  for  here  shall  Phoebus  Apollo,  the 
lord  of  light  and  life,  be  born,  and  men  shall  come 
hither  to  know  his  will  and  win  his  favour.'  Then 
answered  Delos,  and  said,  '  Lady,  thou  promisest 
great  things ;  but  they  say  that  the  power  of 
Phoebus  Apollo  will  be  such  as  nothing  on  the 
wide  earth  may  withstand ;  and  mine  is  but  a  poor 
and  stony  soil,  where  there  is  little  to  please  the 
eye  of  those  who  look  upon  me.  Wherefore  I  fear 
that  he  will  despise  my  hard  and  barren  land,  and 
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go  to  some  other  country  where  he  will  build  a 
more  glorious  temple,  and  grant  richer  gifts  to 
the  people  who  come  to  worship  him.'  But  Let6 
sware  by  the  dark  water  of  Styx,  and  the  wide 
heaven  above,  and  the  broad  earth  around  her,  that 
in  Delos  should  be  the  shrine  of  Phoebus,  and  that 
there  should  the  rich  oiferings  burn  on  his  altar 
the  whole  year  round. 

So  Leto  rested  in  the  island  of  Delos,  and  there 
was  Phoebus  Apollo  born.  And  there  was  joy 
among  the  undying  gods  who  dwell  in  Olympus, 
and  the  earth  laughed  beneath  the  smile  of  heaven. 
Then  was  his  temple  built  in  Delos,  and  men  came 
to  it  from  all  lands  to  learn  his  will  and  offer  rich 
sacrifices  on  his  altar.^ 
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Long  time  Apollo  abode  in  Delos ;  and  every  year 
all  the  children  of  Ion  were  gathered  to  the  feast 
which  was  held  before  his  temple.  But  at  length 
it  came  to  pass  that  Apollo  went  through  many 
lands,  journeying  towards  Pytho.  With  harp  in 
hand  he  drew  nigh  to  the  gates  of  Olympus,  where 
Zeus  and  the  gods  dwell  in  their  glory;  and 
straightway  all  rejoiced  for  the  sweetness  .of  his 
harping.  The  Muses  sang  the  undying  gifts  of  the 
gods,  and  the  griefs  and  woes  of  mortal  men  who 
cannot  flee  from  old  age  and  death.  The  bright 
Horai  joined  hands  together  with  Hebe  and  Har- 
monia ;  and  Ares  stood  by  the  side  of  Aphrodite 
with  Hermes  the  slayer  of  Argos,  gazing  on  the 
face  of  Phoebus  Apollo,  which  glistened  as  with  the 
light  of  the  new-risen  sun.  Then  from  Olympus 
he  went  down  into  the  Pierian  land,  to  lolkos  and 
the  Lelantian  plain  ;  but  it  pleased  him  not  there 
to  build  himself  a  home.  Thence  he  wandered  on 
to  Mykalessos,  and,  traversing  the  grassy  plains  of 
Teumessos,  came  to  the  sacred  Thebes ;  but  neither 
would  he  dwell  there,  for  no  man  had  yet  come 
thither,  neither  was  there  road  or  path,  but  only 
wild  forest  in  all  the  land. 

Further  and  further  he  roamed,  across  the  streaia 
of  Kephisos  and  beyond  Okalea  and  Ha\i^ic\,o^, 
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until  he  came  to  TelpMsa.     There  he  thought  to 
build  himself  a  temple,  for  the  land  was  rich  and. 
fair ;  so  he  said,  '  Beautiful  Telphusa,*  here  would 
I  rest  in  thy  happy  vale,  and  here  shall  men  come 
to  ask  my  will  and  seek  for  aid  in  the  hour  of  fear ; 
and  great  glory  shall  come  to  thee  while  I  abide 
in  thy  land.'    But  Telphusa  was  moved  with  anger 
as  she  saw  Phoebus  marking  out  the  place  for  his 
shrine  and  laying  its  foundations ;  and  she  spake 
craftily  to  him  and  said,  '  Listen  to  me,  Phoebus 
Apollo.     Thou  seekest  here  to  have  a  home,  but 
here  thou  canst  never  rest  in  peace ;  for  my  broad 
plain  will  tempt  men  to  the  strife  of  battle,  and 
the  tramp  of  war-horses  shall  vex  the  stillness  of 
thy  holy  temple.     Nay,  even  in  time  of  peace,  the 
lowing  cattle  shall  come  in  crowds  to  my  fountain, 
and  the  tumult  will  grieve  thine  heart.     Bat  go 
thou  to  Krisa,  and  make  for  thyself  a  home  in  the 
hidden  clefts  of  Parnassus,  and  thither  shall  men 
hasten  with  their  gifts  from  the  utmost  bounds  of 
the  earth.'     So  Apollo  believed  her  words,  and  he 
went  on  through  the  land  of  the  Phlegyes  until  he 
came  to  Krisa.     There  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  shrine  in  the  deep  cleft  of  Parnassus ;    and 
Trophonios  and  Agamedes,  the  children  of  Erginos, 
raised  the  walls.     There  also  he  found  the  mighty 
dragon  who  nursed  Typhaon,  the  child  of  Here, 
and  he  smote  him,  and  said,  '  Rot  there  upon  the 
ground,  and  vex  not  more  the  children  of  men. 
The  days  of  thy  life  are  ended,  neither  can  Ty-' 
phoeus  himself  aid  thee  now,  or  Chimasra  of  the 
evil  name.     But  the  earth  and  the  burning  sun  shall 
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consume  and  scorch  tliy  body.'  So  the  dragon 
died,  and  his  body  rotted  on  the  ground ;  where- 
fore the  name  of  that  place  is  called  Pytho,  and 
they  worship  Phoebus  Apollo  as  the  great  Pythian 
king. 

But  Phoebus  knew  now  that  Telphusa  had  de- 
ceived him,  because  she  said  nothing  of  the  great 
dragon  of  Krisa,  or  of  the  roughness  of  the  land. 
So  he  hastened  back  in  his  anger  and  said,  '  Thou 
hast  beguiled  me,  Telphusa,  with  thy  crafty  words ; 
but  no  more  shall  thy  fountain  send  forth  its  sweet 
water,  and  the  glory  shall  be  mine  alone.'  Then 
Apollo  hurled  great  crags  down  and  choked  the 
stream  near  the  beautiful  fountain,  and  the  glory 
departed  from  Telphusa. 

Then  he  thought  within  himself  what  men  he 
should  choose  to  be  his  priests  at  Pytho ;  and  far 
away,  as  he  stood  on  a  high  hill,  he  saw  a  ship 
sailing  on  the  wine-faced  sea,  and  the  men  who 
were  in  it  were  Cretans,  sailing  from  the  land  of 
King  Minos  to  barter  their  goods  with  the  men  of 
Pylos.  So  Phoebus  leaped  into  the  sea  and  changed 
his^  form  to  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  and  hastened  to 
meet  the  ship.  None  knew  whence  the  great  fish 
came  which  smote  the  side  of  their  vessel  with  its 
mighty  fins ;  but  all  marvelled  at  the  sight,  as  the 
dolphin  guided  the  ship  through  the  dark  waters, 
and  they  sat  trembling  with  fear,  as  they  sped  on 
without  a  sail  by  the  force  of  the  strong  south 
wind.  From  the  headland  of  Malea  and  the  land 
of  the  Lakonians  they  passed  to  Helos  and  to 
Taenaron  where  Helios  dwells  in  whom  the  sons  of 
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men  take  delight,  and  where  his  cattle  feed  in  the 
rich  pastures.  3  There  the  sailors  would  have  ended 
their  wanderings ;  but  they  sought  in  vain  to  land, 
for  the  ship  would  not  obey  its  helm.  Onward  it 
went  along  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Pelops,  for 
the  mighty  dolphin  guided  it.  So  from  Arene  and 
Arguphea  it  came  to  the  sandy  Pylos,  by  Chalkis 
and  Dyme  to  the  land  of  the  Epeians,  to  Phera3  and 
to  Ithaka.  There  the  men  saw  spread  out  before 
them  the  waters  which  wash  the  shores  of  Krisa ; 
and  the  strong  west  wind  came  with  its  fierce 
breath,  and  drove  them  on  to  the  east  and  towards 
the  sunrising,  until  they  came  to  Krisa. 

Then  Phoebus  Apollo  came  forth  from  the  sea 
like  a  star,  and  the  brightness  of  his  glory  reached 
up  to  the  high  heaven.  Into  his  shrine  he  hast- 
ened, and  on  the  altar  he  kindled  the  undying  fire, 
and  his  bright  arrows  were  hurled  abroad,  till  all 
Krisa  was  filled  with  the  blaze  of  his  lightnings, 
so  that  fear  came  upon  all,  and  the  cries  of  the 
women  rose  shrill  in  the  sultry  air.  Then,  swift  as 
a  thought  of  the  heart,  he  hastened  back  to  the 
ship  ;  but  his  form  was  now  the  form  of  a  man  in 
his  beauty,  and  his  golden  locks  flowed  down  over 
his  broad  shoulders.  From  the  shore  he  called  out 
to  the  men  in  the  Cretan  ship,  and  said,  '  Who 
are  ye,  strangers  ?  and  do  ye  come  as  thieves  and 
robbers,  bringing  terror  and  sorrow  whithersoever 
ye  may  go  ?  Why  stay  ye  thus,  tarrying  in  your 
ship,  and  seek  not  to  come  out  upon  the  land? 
Surely  ye  must  know  that  all  who  sail  on  the  wide 
sea  rejoice  when  their  ship  comes  to  the  shore,  that 
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SO  they  may  come  fortli  and  feast  with  the  people 
of  the  land.'  So  spake  Phoebus  Apollo;  and  the 
leader  of  the  Cretans  took  com*age  and  said, 
'  Stranger,  sure  I  am  that  thou  art  no  mortal  man, 
but  one  of  the  brigjit  heroes  or  the  undying  gods. 
Wherefore  tell  us  now  the  name  of  this  land  and 
of  the  people  who  dwell  in  it.  Hither  we  never 
sought  to  come,  for  we  were  sailing  from  the  land 
of  Minos  to  barter  our  wares  at  Pylos ;  but  some 
one  of  the  gods  hath  brought  us  hither  against  our 
will.'  Then  spake  the  mighty  Apollo  and  said  to 
them,  ^  0  strangers,  who  have  dwelt  in  Knossos 
of  the  Cretan  land,  think  not  to  return  to  your 
ancient  home,  to  your  wives  or  to  your  children. 
Here  ye  must  guard  and  keep  my  shrine,  and  ye 
shall  be  honoured  of  all  the  children  of  men.  For 
I  am  the  son  of  Zeus,  and  my  name  is  Phoebus 
Apollo.  It  was  I  who  brought  you  hither  across 
the  wide  sea,  not  in  guile  or  anger,  but  that  in  all 
time  to  come  ye  may  have  great  power  and  glory, 
that  ye  may  learn  the  counsels  of  the  undying  gods 
and  make  known  their  will  to  men.  Hasten  then 
to  do  my  bidding ;  let  down  your  sails,  and  bring 
your  ship  to  the  shore.  Then  bring  out  your  goods 
and  build  an  altar  on  the  beach,  and  kindle  a  fire, 
and  offer  white  barley  as  an  offering ;  and  because 
I  led  you  hither  under  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  so 
worship  me  as  the  Delphian  god.  Then  eat  bread 
and  drink  wine,  as  much  as  your  soul  may  lust 
after;  and  after  that  come  with  me  to  the  holy 
place,  where  ye  shall  guard  my  temple.' 

So  they  obeyed  the  words  of  Phoebus ;  and  when 
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they  had  offered  the  white  barley  and  feasted  richly 
on  the  sea-shore,  they  rose  up  to  go,  and  Apollo  led 
them  on  their  way.  His  harp  was  in  his  hand,  and 
he  made  sweet  music,  such  as  no  mortal  ear  had 
heard  before ;  and  they  raised  the  chant  of  lo  Pasan, 
for  a  new  power  was  breathed  into  their  hearts,  as 
they  went  along.  They  thought  not  now  of  toil  or 
sorrow ;  but  with  feet  unwearied  they  went  up  the 
hill  until  they  reached  the  clefts  of  Parnassus,  where 
Phoebus  would  have  them  dwell. 

Then  out  spake  the  leader  of  the  Cretans  and  said 
boldly,  '  0  king,  thou  hast  brought  us  far  away  from 
our  homes  to  a  strange  land ;  whence  are  we  to  get 
food  here?  No  harvest  will  grow  on  these  bare 
rocks,  no  meadows  are  spread  out  before  our  eyes. 
The  whole  land  is  bare  and  desolate.'  But  the  son 
of  Zeus  smiled  and  said,  '  0  foolish  men,  and  easy 
to  be  cast  down,  if  ye  had  your  wish  ye  would  gain 
nothing  but  care  and  toil.  But  listen  to  me  and 
ponder  well  my  words.  Stretch  forth  your  hands, 
and  slay  each  day  the  rich  offerings,  for  they  shall 
come  to  you  without  stint  and  sparing,  seeing  that 
the  sons  of  men  shall  hasten  hither  from  all  lands, 
to  learn  my  will  and  ask  for  aid  in  the  hour  of  fear. 
Only  guard  ye  my  temple  well,  and  keep  your  hands 
clean  and  your  heart  pure ;  for  if  ye  deal  rightly, 
no  man  shall  take  away  your  glory ;  but  if  ye  speak 
lies  and  do  iniquity,  if  ye  hurt  the  people  who  come 
to  my  altar,  and  make  them  to  go  astray,  then  shall 
other  men  rise  up  in  your  place,  and  ye  yourselves^ 
shall  be  thrust  out  for  ever,  because  ye  would  not 
obey  my  words. '  * 
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In  the  little  island  of  Delos  there  lived  a  long  time 
ago  a  lady  who  was  called  Niobe.  She  had  many- 
sons  and  many  daughters,  and  she  was  very  proud  of 
them,  for  she  thought  that  in  all  the  island  of  Delos, 
and  even  in  all  the  world,  there  were  no  children 
so  beautiful  as  her  own.  And  as  they  walked,  and 
leaped,  and  ran  amongst  the  hills  and  valleys  of  that 
rocky  island,  all  the  people  looked  at  them  and  said, 
*  Surely  there  are  no  other  children  like  the  children 
of  the  lady  Niobe.'  And  Niobe  was  so  pleased  at 
hearing  this,  that  she  began  to  boast  to  every  one  how 
strong  and  beautiful  her  sons  and  daughters  were. 
Now  in  this  island  of  Delos  there  lived  also  the 
lady  Leto.  She  had  only  two  children,  and  their 
names  were  Artemis  and  Phoebus  Apollo ;  but  they 
were  very  strong  and  fair  indeed.  And  whenever 
the  lady  Niobe  saw  them,  she  tried  to  think  that  her 
own  children  were  still  more  beautiful,  although  she 
could  hardly  help  feeling  that  she  had  never  seen 
any  so  glorious  as  Artemis  and  Apollo.  So  one  day 
the  lady  Leto  and  the  lady  Niobe  were  together,  and 
their  children  were  playing  before  them ;  and  Phoebus 
Apollo  played  on  his  golden  harp,  and  then  he  shot 
from  his  golden  bow  the  arrows  which  never  missed 
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their  mark.  But  Niobe  never  thought  of  Apollo's 
bow,  and  the  arrows  which  he  had  in  his  quiver;  and 
she  began  to  boast  to  the  lady  Let6  of  the  beauty  of 
her  children,  and  she  said,  ^  See,  Let6 ;  look  at  my 
seven  sons  and  my  seven  daughters,  and  see  how 
strong  and  fair  they  are.  Apollo  and  Artemis  are 
beautiful,  I  know,  but  my  children  are  fairer  still ; 
and  you  have  only  two  children,  while  I  have  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters.'  So  Niobe  went  on 
boasting,  and  never  thought  whether  she  should 
make  Let6  angry.  But  Leto  said  nothing  until 
Niobe  and  her  children  were  gone,  and  then  she 
called  Apollo,  and  said  to  him,  '  I  do  not  love  the 
lady  Niobe.  She  is  always  boasting  that  her  sons 
and  daughters  are  more  beautiful  than  you  and  your 
sister ;  and  I  wish  you  to  show  her  that  no  one  else 
is  so  strong  as  my  children,  or  so  beautiful.'  Then 
Phoebus  Apollo  was  angry,  and  a  dark  frown  came 
upon  his  fair  young  face,  and  his  eyes  were  like  the 
flaming  fire.^  But  he  said  nothing;  and  he  took  his 
golden  bow  in  his  hand,  and  put  his  quiver  with  his 
terrible  arrows  across  his  shoulder,  and  went  away 
to  the  hills  where  he  knew  that  the  lady  Niobe  and 
her  children  were.  And  when  he  saw  them  he  went 
and  stood  on  a  bare  high  rock,  and  stretched  the 
string  of  his  golden  bow,  and  took  an  arrow  from  his 
quiver.^  Then  he  held  out  the  bow,  and  drew  the 
string  to  his  breast,  until  the  point  of  the  arrow 
touched  the  bow;  and  then  he  let  the  arrow  fly. 
Straight  to  its  mark  it  went,  and  one  of  the  lady 
Niobe's  sons  fell  dead.    Then  another  arrow  flew 
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swiftly  from  the  bow,  and  another,  and  another, 
and  another,  till  all  the  sons  and  all  the  daughters 
of  Niobe  lay  dead  on  the  hill-side.  Then  Apollo 
called  out  to  Niobe  and  said,  '  Go  and  boast  now  of 
your  beautiful  children.' 

It  had  all  passed  so  quickly  that  Niobe  scarcely 
knew  whether  it  was  not  a  dream.  She  could  not 
believe  that  her  children  were  really  gone — all  her 
sons  and  all  her  daughters,  whom  she  had  just  now 
seen  so  happy  and  strong  around  her.  But  there 
they  lay  still  and  cold  upon  the  ground.  Their  eyes 
were  closed  as  if  they  were  asleep,  and  their  faces 
had  still  a  happy  smile,  which  made  them  look  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  And  Niobe  went  to  them  all 
one  by  one,  and  touched  their  cold  hands,  and  kissed 
their  pale  cheeks ;  and  then  she  knew  that  the  arrows 
of  Phoebus  Apollo  had  killed  them.  Then  she  sat 
down  on  a  stone  which  was  close  to  them,  and  the 
tears  flowed  from  her  eyes,  and  they  streamed  down 
her  face,  as  she  sat  there  as  still  as  her  children 
who  lay  dead  before  her.  She  never  raised  her  head 
to  look  at  the  blue  sky — she  never  moved  hand  or 
foot,  but  she  sat  weeping  on  the  cold  rock  till  she 
became  as  cold  as  the  rock  herself.  And  still  her 
tears  flowed  on,  and  still  her  body  grew  colder  and 
colder,  until  her  heart  beat  no  more,  and  the  lady 
Niobe  was  dead.  But  there  she  still  seemed  to  sit 
and  weep,  for  her  great  grief  had  turned  her  into  a 
stone ;  and  all  the  people,  whenever  they  came  near 
that  place,  said, '  See,  there  sits  the  lady  Niobe,  who 
was  turned  into  stone,  when  Phoebus  Apollo  killed 
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all  her  children,  because  she  boasted  that  no  one 
was  so  beautiful  as  they  were.'  And  long  after, 
when  the  stone  was  grown  old  and  covered  with 
moss,  the  people  still  thought  they  could  see  the 
form  of  the  lady  Niobe ;  for  the  stone,  which  did 
not  look  much  like  the  form  of  a  woman  when  they 
came  near  to  it,  seemed  at  a  distance  just  as  though 
Niobe  still  sat  there,  weeping  for  her  beautiful  chil- 
dren whom  Phoebus  Apollo  slew.''' 
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In  the  vale  of  Tempe,  where  the  stream  of  Peneios 
flows  beneath  the  heights  of  Olympus  towards  the 
sea,  the  beautiful  Daphne  passed  the  days  of  her 
happy  childhood.  Fresh  as  the  earliest  morning, 
she  climbed  the  crags  to  greet  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun ;  and  when  he  had  driven  his  fiery  horses 
over  the  sky,  she  watched  his  chariot  sink  behind 
the  western  mountains.  Over  hill  and  dale  she 
roamed,  free  and  light  as  the  breeze  of  spring. 
Other  maidens  round  her  spoke  each  of  her  love, 
but  Daphne  cared  not  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  man, 
though  many  a  one  sought  her  to  be  his  wife. 

One  day,  as  she  stood  on  the  slopes  of  Ossa  in  the 
glow  of  early  morning,  she  saw  before  her  a  glorious 
form.  The  light  of  the  new-risen  sun  fell  on  his 
face  with  a  golden  splendour,  and  she  knew  that  it 
was  Phoebus  Apollo.  Hastily  he  ran  towards  her, 
and  said,  ^  I  have  found  thee,  child  of  the  morning. 
Others  thou  hast  cast  aside,  but  from  me  thou  canst 
not  escape.  I  have  sought  thee  long,  and  now  will 
I  make  thee  mine.'  But  the  heart  of  Daphne  was 
bold  and  strong ;  and  her  cheek  flushed  and  her 
eye  sparkled  with  anger,  as  she  said,  '  I  know 
neither  love  nor  bondage.     I  live  free  among  the 
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streams  and  hills ;  and  to  none  will  I  yield  my  free- 
dom.' Then  the  face  of  Apollo  grew  dark  with 
anger,  and  he  drew  near  to  seize  the  maiden ;  but 
swift  as  the  wind  she  fled  away.  Over  hill  and 
dale,  over  crag  and  river,  the  feet  of  Daphne  fell 
lightly  as  falling  leaves  in  autimin ;  but  nearer  yet 
came  Phoebus  Apollo,  till  at  last  the  strength  of  the 
maiden  began  to  fail.  Then  she  stretched  out  her 
hands,  and  cried  for  help  to  the  lady  Demeter;  but 
she  came  not  to  her  aid.  Her  head  was  dizzy,  and 
her  limbs  trembled  in  utter  feebleness  as  she  drew 
near  to  the  broad  river  which  gladdens  the  plains 
of  Thessaly,  till  she  almost  felt  the  breath  of 
Phoebus,  and  her  robe  was  almost  in  his  grasp. 
Then,  with  a  wild  cry,  she  said,  '  Father  Peneios, 
receive  thy  child,'  and  she  rushed  into  the  stream, 
whose  waters  closed  gently  over  her. 

She  was  gone ;  and  Apollo  mourned  for  his  mad- 
ness in  chasing  thus  the  free  maiden.  And  he  said, 
'  I  have  punished  myself  by  my  folly ;  the  light  of 
the  morning  is  taken  out  of  the  day.  I  must  go  on 
alone  till  my  journey  shall  draw  towards  its  end.'^ 
Then  he  spake  the  word,  and  a  laurel  came  up 
on  the  bank  where  Daphne  had  plunged  into  the 
stream ;  and  the  green  bush  with  its  thick  cluster- 
ing leaves  keeps  her  name  for  ever. 
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Among  the  valleys  and  hills  of  Thessaly,  KyrenS,  the 
fair-armed  daughter  of  Hypseus,  wandered  free  as 
the  deer  upon  the  mountain  side.  Of  all  the  maidens 
of  the  land,  there  was  none  to  vie  with  her  in  beauty; 
neither  was  there  any  that  could  be  matched  with 
her  for  strength  of  arm  and  speed  of  foot.  She 
touched  not  the  loom  or  spindle ;  she  cared  not  for 
banquets  with  those  who  revel  under  houses.  Her 
feasts  were  spread  on  the  green  grass,  beneath  the 
branching  tree ;  and  with  her  spear  and  dagger  she 
went  fearless  among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or 
sought  them  out  in  their  dens. 

One  day  she  was  roaming  along  the  winding 
banks  of  Peneios,  when  a  lion  sprang  from  a  thicket 
across  her  path.  Neither  spear  nor  dagger  was  in 
her  hand,  but  the  heart  of  Kyrene  knew  no  fear, 
and  she  grappled  with  him  until  the  beast  sank 
wearied  at  her  feet.  She  had  conquered,  but  not 
unseen,  for  Phoebus  Apollo  had  watched  the  maiden 
as  she  battled  with  the  angry  lion ;  and  straightway 
he  called  the  wise  centaur  Cheiron,  who  had  taught 
him  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  '  Come  forth,'  he 
said,  ^  from  thy  dark  cave,  and  teach  me  once  again, 
for  I  have  a  question  to  ask  thee.  Look  at  yonder 
maiden,  and  the  beast  which  lies  beaten  at  her  feet ; 
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and  tell  me  (for  thou  art  wise)  whence  she  comes, 
and  what  name  she  bears.  Who  is  she,  that  thus 
she  wanders  in  these  lonely  valleys  without  fear  and 
without  hurt?  Tell  me  if  she  may  be  wooed  and 
won.'  Then  Cheiron  looked  steadfastly  at  the  face 
of  Phoebus,  and  a  smile  passed  over  his  countenance 
as  he  answered,  '  There  are  hidden  keys  to  unlock 
the  prison-house  of  love ;  but  why  askest  thou  me  of 
the  maiden's  name  and  race, — ^thou  who  knowest 
the  end  of  all  things,  and  all  the  paths  along  which 
the  sons  of  men  are  journeying?  Thou  hast  counted 
the  leaves  which  burst  forth  in  the  spring-time,  and 
the  grains  of  sand  which  the  winds  toss  on  the 
river-bank,  or  by  the  sea-shore.  But  if  I  must 
needs  match  thee  in  subtle  wisdom,  then  listen  to 
my  words.  The  maiden  is  wooed  and  won  already ; 
and  thou  art  going  to  bear  her  as  thy  bride  over  the 
dark  sea,  and  place  her  in  golden  halls  on  the  far- 
off  Libyan  land.  There  she  shall  have  a  home  rich 
in  every  fruit  that  may  grow  up  from  the  earth;  and 
there  shall  thy  son  Aristaios  be  born,  on  whose  lips 
the  bright  Horai  shall  shed  nectar  and  ambrosia,  so 
that  he  may  not  come  under  the  doom  of  mortal  men. '  ^ 
Then  Phoebus  Apollo  smiled  as  he  answered,  *  Of 
a  truth,  Cheiron,  thou  deservest  thy  fame,  for  there 
are  none  to  match  with  thee  in  wisdom ;  and  now  I 
go  to  bear  Kyrene  to  the  land  which  shall  be  called 
by  her  name,  and  where,  in  time  to  come,  her  chil- 
dren shall  build  great  and  mighty  cities,  and  their 
name  shall  be  spread  abroad  throughout  all  the 
earth  for  strength  and  wisdom.' 
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So  the  maiden  Kyrene  came  to  the  Libyan  land, 
and  there  Aristaios  her  child  was  born.  And 
Hermes  carried  the  babe  to  the  bright  Horai,  who 
granted  him  an  endless  life ;  and  he  dwelt  in  the 
broad  Libyan  plains,  tending  his  flocks,  and  bring- 
ing forth  rich  harvests  from  the  earth.  For  him 
the  bees  wrought  their  sweetest  honey ;  for  him  the 
sheep  gave  their  softest  wool;  for  him  the  corn- 
fields waved  with  the  fullest  grain.  No  blight 
touched  the  grapes  which  his  hand  had  tended ;  no 
sickness  vexed  the  herds  which  fed  in  his  pastures. 
And  they  who  dwelt  in  the  land  said,  *  Strife  and 
war  bring  no  such  gifts  as  these  to  the  sons  of  men ; 
therefore  let  us  live  in  peace.' ^^ 
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Early  in  the  morning,  long  ago,  in  a  cave  of  the 
great  Kyllenian  hill,  lay  the  new-born  Hermes,  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  Maia.  The  cradle-clothes  were 
scarcely  stirred  by  his  soft  breathing,  while  he  slept 
as  peacefully  as  the  children  of  mortal  mothers. 
But  the  sun  had  not  driven  his  fiery  chariot  over 
half  the  heaven,  when  the  babe  arose  from  his  sacred 
cradle  and  stepped  forth  from  the  dark  cavern. 
Before  the  threshold  a  tortoise  fed  lazily  on  the 
grass;  and  when  the  child  saw  it,  he  laughed 
merrily.  ^Ah!  this  is  luck  indeed,'  he  said; 
*  whence  hast  thou  come,  pretty  creature,  with  thy 
bright  speckled  shell  ?  Thou  art  mine  now,  and  I 
must  take  thee  into  my  cave.  It  is  better  to  be 
under  shelter  than  out  of  doors ;  and  though  there 
may  be  some  use  in  thee  while  thou  livest,  it  will 
comfort  thee  to  think  that  thou  wilt  sing  sweetly 
when  thou  art  dead.' 

So  the  child  Hermes  took  up  his  treasure  in  both 
arms,  and  carried  it  into  the  cavern.  There  he  took 
an  iron  probe,  and  pierced  out  the  life  of  the  tor- 
toise ;  and  quick  as  thought,  he  drilled  holes  in  its 
shell,  and  fixed  in  them  reed-canes.  Then  across 
the  shell  he  fastened  a  piece  of  ox-hide,  and  with 
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seven  sheep-gut  cords  lie  finished  the  making  of  his 
lyre.  Presently  he  struck  it  with  the  bow,  and  a 
wave  of  sweet  music  swelled  out  upon  the  air.  Like 
the  merry  songs  of  youths  and  maidens,  as  they  sport 
in  village  feasts,  rose  the  song  of  the  child  Hermes ; 
and  his  eyes  laughed  slily  as  he  sang  of  the  loves  of 
Zeus  and  Maia,  and  how  he  himself  was  born  of  the 
mighty  race  of  the  gods.  Still  he  sang  on,  telling  of 
all  that  he  saw  around  him  in  the  glittering  home  of 
the  nymph,  his  mother.  But  all  the  while,  as  he 
sang,  his  mind  was  pondering  on  other  things ;  and 
when  the  song  was  ended,  he  went  forth  from  the 
cave,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  on  his  wily  errand. 

The  sun  was  hastening  down  the  slope  of  heaven 
with  his  chariot  and  horses  to  the  slow-rolling  stream 
of  Ocean,  as  Hermes  came  to  the  shadowy  hills  of 
Pieria,  where  the  cattle  of  the  gods  feed  in  their 
large  pastures.  There  he  took  fifty  from  the  herd, 
and  made  ready  to  drive  them  to  the  Kyllenian 
hill.-^^  But  before  him  lay  vast  plains  of  sand ; 
and,  therefore,  lest  the  track  of  the  cattle  should 
tell  the  tale  of  his  thieving,  he  drove  the  beasts 
round  about  by  crooked  paths,  until  it  seemed 
as  though  they  had  gone  to  the  place  from  which 
he  had  stolen  them.-^^  He  had  taken  good  care  that 
his  own  footsteps  should  not  betray  him,  for  with 
branches  of  tamarisk  and  myrtle,  well  twisted  with 
their  leaves,  he  hastily  made  himself  sandals,  and 
sped  away  from  Pieria.  One  man  alone  saw  him, 
a  very  old  man,  who  was  working  in  his  vineyard 
on  the  sunny  plain  of  Onchestos.     To  him  HeTi£i^'9> 
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went  quickly,  and  said,  *  Old  man,  thou  wilt  have 
plenty  of  wine  when  these  roots  come  all  into  bear- 
ing trim.  Meanwhile,  keep  a  wise  head  on  thy 
crumpled  shoulders,  and  take  heed  not  to  remem- 
ber more  than  may  be  convenient.' 

Onwards,  over  dark  hills,  and  through  sounding 
dells,  and  across  flowery  plains,  hastened  the  child 
Hermes,  driving  his  flock  before  him.  The  night 
waxed  and  waned,  and  the  moon  had  climbed  to  her 
watchtower  in  the  heaven,  when,  in  the  flush  of 
early  morning,  Hermes  reached  the  banks  of  the 
great  Alpheian  stream.  There  he  turned  his  herd 
to  feed  on  the  grassy  plain,  while  he  gathered  logs 
of  wood,  and,  rubbing  two  sticks  together,  kindled 
the  first  flame  that  burned  upon  the  earth  where 
dwell  the  sons  of  men.-^*  The  smoke  went  up  to 
the  heaven,  and  the  flame  crackled  fiercely  beneath 
it,  as  Hermes  brought  forth  two  of  the  herd,  and, 
tumbling  them  on  their  back,  pierced  out  the  life 
of  both.  Their  hides  he  placed  on  the  hard  rock  ; 
their  flesh  he  cut  up  into  twelve  portions;  and  so 
Hermes  hath  the  right  of  ordering  all  sacrifices^* 
which  the  children  of  men  offer  to  the  undying  gods. 
But  he  ate  not  of  the  flesh  or  fat,  although  hunger 
sorely  pressed  him;^^  and  he  burnt  the  bones  in 
the  fire,  and  tossed  his  tamarisk  sandals  into  the 
swift  stream  of  Alpheios.  Then  he  quenched  the 
fire,  and  with  all  his  might  trampled  down  the  ashes, 
until  the  pale  moon  rose  up  again  in  the  sky.  So 
he  sped  on  his  way  to  Kyllene.  Neither  god  nor 
man  saw  him  as  he  went,  nor  did  the  dogs  bark. 
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Early  in  the  morning  he  reached  his  mother's  cave, 
and  darted  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door,  softly 
as  a  summer  breeze.  Without  a  sound  his  little 
feet  paced  the  stony  floor,  till  he  reached  his  cradle 
and  lay  down,  playing  like  a  babe  among  the 
clothes  with  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  held  the 
tortoise-lyre  hidden  underneath  them. 

But,  wily  though  he  was,  he  could  not  cheat  his 
mother.  To  his  cradle  she  came  and  said, '  Whither 
hast  thou  wandered  in  the  dark  night?  Crafty 
rogue,  mischief  will  be  thy  ruin.  The  son  of  Let6 
will  soon  be  here,  and  bear  thee  away  bound  in 
chains  not  easily  shaken  off.  Out  of  my  sight, 
little  wretch,  born  to  worry  the  blessed  gods  and 
plague  the  race  of  men  ! '  '  Mother,'  said  Hermes 
gently,  '  why  talk  thus  to  me,  as  though  I  were  like 
mortal  babes,  a  poor  cowering  thing,  to  cry  for  a 
little  scolding?  I  know  thy  interest  and  mine: 
why  should  we  stay  here  in  this  wretched  cave, 
with  never  a  gift  nor  a  feast  to  cheer  our  hearts  ? 
I  shall  not  stay.  It  is  pleasanter  to  banquet  with 
the  gods  than  to  dwell  in  a  cavern  in  draughts  of 
whistling  wind.  I  shall  try  my  luck  against  Apollo, 
for  I  mean  to  be  his  peer ;  and  if  he  will  not  suffer 
me,  and  if  Zeus  my  father  takes  not  up  my  cause, 
I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  myself,  by  going  to  the 
shrine  of  Pytho  and  stealing  thence  the  tripods  and 
cauldrons,  the  iron  vessels  and  glittering  robes.  If 
I  may  not  have  honour  in  Olympus,  I  can  at  least 
be  the  prince  of  thieves.' 

Meanwhile,  as  they  talked  together,  Eoa  TO^e  w^ 
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from  the  deep  ocean  stream,  and  her  tender  light 
flushed  across  the  sky,  while  Apollo  hastened  to  On- 
chestos  and  the  holy  grove  of  Poseidon.  There  the 
old  man  was  at  work  in  his  vineyard,  and  to  him 
Phoebus  went  quickly  and  said,  '  Friend  hedger,  I 
am  come  from  Pieria  looking  for  my  cows.  Fifty 
of  them  have  been  driven  away,  and  the  bull  has 
been  left  behind  with  the  four  dogs  who  guarded 
them.  Tell  me,  old  man,  hast  thou  seen  any  one 
with  these  cows,  on  the  road  ? '  But  the  old  man 
said  that  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  tell  of  all  that 
he  might  chance  to  see.  '  Many  travellers  journey 
on  this  road,  some  with  evil  thoughts,  some  with 
good ;  I  cannot  well  remember  all.  This  only  I 
know,  that  yesterday,  from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun 
to  its  setting,  I  was  digging  in  my  vineyard ;  and 
I  think,  but  I  am  not  sure,  that  I  saw  a  child  with 
a  herd  of  cattle.  A  babe  he  was,  and  he  held  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  and,  as  he  went,  he  wandered 
strangely  from  the  path  on  either  side.' 

Then  Phoebus  stayed  not  to  hear  more,  for  how  he 
knew  of  a  surety  that  the  new-born  son  of  Zeus  had 
done  him  the  mischief.  Wrapped  in  a  purple  mist, 
he  hastened  to  beautiful  Pylos,  and  came  on  the  track 
of  the  cattle.  ^  0  Zeus,'  he  cried,  '  this  is  indeed 
a  marvel.  I  see  the  footprints  of  cattle,  but  they 
are  marked  as  though  the  cattle  were  going  to  the 
asphodel  meadow,  not  away  from  it.  Of  man  or 
woman,  of  wolf,  bear,  or  lion,  I  spy  not  a  single  trace. 
Only  here  and  there  I  behold  the  footprint  of  some 
strange  monster,  who  has  left  his  mark  at  random  on 
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either  side  of  the  road.'  So  on  he  sped  to  the  woody- 
heights  of  Kyllene,  and  stood  on  the  doorstep  of 
Maia's  cave.  Straightway  the  child  Hermes  nestled 
under  the  cradle-clothes  in  fear, like  anew-born  babe 
asleep.  But,  seeing  through  all  his  craft,  Phoebus 
looked  steadily  through  all  the  cave  and  opened  three 
secret  places  full  of  the  food  and  drink  of  the  gods, 
and  full  also  of  gold  and  silver  and  raiment ;  but 
not  a  cow  was  in  any  of  them.  At  last  he  fixed  his 
eyes  sternly  on  the  child  and  said, '  Wily  babe,  where 
are  my  cows  ?  K  thou  wilt  not  tell  me,  there  will  be 
strife  between  us ;  and  then  I  shall  hurl  thee  down  to 
the  gloomy  Tartarus,  to  the  land  of  darkness  whence 
neither  thy  father  nor  thy  mother  can  bring  thee  back, 
and  where  thy  kingdom  shall  be  only  over  the  ghosts 
of  men.'  '  Ah  I '  said  Hermes,  '  these  are  dreadful 
words  indeed ;  but  why  dost  thou  chide  me  thus,  or 
come  here  to  look  for  cows  ?  I  have  not  seen  or 
heard  of  them,  nor  has  any  one  told  me  of  them'.  I 
cannot  tell  where  they  are,  or  get  the  reward,  if  any 
were  promised,  for  discovering  them.  This  is  no 
work  of  mine ;  what  do  I  care  for  but  for  sleeping  and 
sucking,  and  playing  with  my  cradle-clothes,  and 
being  washed  in  warm  water  ?  My  friend,  it  will  be 
much  better  that  no  one  should  hear  of  such  a  silly 
quarrel.  The  undying  gods  would  laugh  at  the  very 
thought  of  a  little  babe  leaving  its  cradle  to  run  after 
cows.  I  was  born  but  yesterday.  My  feet  are  soft, 
and  the  ground  is  hard.  But  if  it  be  any  comfort  to 
thee,  I  will  swear  by  my  father's  head  (and  that  is  a 
very  great  oath)  that  I  have  not  done  this  deed,  nor 
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seen  any  one  else  steal  your  cows,  and  that  I  do  not 
know  what  cows  are.' 

As  he  spoke  he  looked  stealthily  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  while  his  eyes  winked  slily,  and  he  made 
along  soft  whistling  sound,  as  if  the  words  of  Phoebus 
had  amused  him  mightily.  ^  Well,  friend,'  said 
Apollo,  with  a  smile,  '  thou  wilt  break  into  many  a 
house,  I  see,  and  thy  followers  after  thee ;  and  thy 
fancy  for  beef  will  set  many  a  herdsman  grieving. 
But  come  down  from  the  cradle,  or  this  sleep  will  be 
thy  last.  Only  this  honour  can  I  promise  thee,  to 
be  called  the  prince  of  thieves  for  ever.'  So  without 
more  ado  Phoebus  caught  up  the  babe  in  his  arms, 
but  Hermes  gave  so  mighty  a  sneeze  that  he  quickly 
let  him  fall,  and  Phoebus  said  to  him  gravely,  ^  This 
is  the  sign  that  I  shall  find  my  cows :  show  me,  then, 
the  way.'  In  great  fear  Hermes  started  up  and 
pulled  the  cradle-clothes  over  both  his  ears,  as  he 
said,  '  Cruel  god,  what  dost  thou  seek  to  do  with  me  ? 
Why  worry  me  thus  about  cows  ?  I  would  there  were 
not  a  cow  in  all  the  earth.  I  stole  them  not,  nor 
have  I  seen  any  one  steal  the  cows,  whatever  things 
cows  may  be.  I  know  nothing  but  their  name.  But 
come ;  Zeus  must  decide  the  quarrel  between  us.' 

Thus  each  with  his  own  purpose  spake  to  the 
other,  and  their  minds  grew  all  the  darker,  for 
Phoebus  sought  only  to  know  where  his  cows  might 
be,  while  Hermes  strove  only  to  cheat  him.  So 
they  went  quickly  and  sulkily  on,  the  babe  first, 
and  Phoebus  following  after  him,  till  they  came  to 
the  heights  of  Olympus  and  the  home  of  the  mighty 
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Zeus.  There  Zeus  sat  on  the  throne  of  judgment, 
and  all  the  undying  gods  stood  around  him.  Before 
them  in  the  midst  stood  Phoebus  and  the  child 
Hermes,  and  Zeus  said,  '  Thou  hast  brought  a  fine 
booty  after  thy  hunt  to-day,  Phoebus — a  child  of  a  day 
old.     A  fine  matter  is  this  to  put  before  the  gods.' 

*  My  father,'  said  Apollo  quickly,  '  I  have  a  tale  to 
tell  which  will  show' that  I  am  not  the  only  plunderer. 
After  a  weary  search,  I  found  this  babe  in  the  cave 
of  Kyllene ;  and  a  thief  he  is  such  as  I  have  never  seen 
whether  among  gods  or  men.  Tester  eve  he  stole  my 
cattle  from  the  meadow,  and  drove  them  straight 
towards  Pylos  to  the  shore  of  the  sounding  sea.  The 
tracks  left  were  such  that  gods  and  men  might  well 
marvel  at  them.  The  footprints  of  the  cows  on  the 
sand  were  as  though  they  were  going  to  my  meadows, 
not  away  from  them ;  his  own  footmarks  beggar  all 
words,  as  if  he  had  gone  neither  on  his  feet  nor  on  his 
hands,  and  as  if  the  oak  tops  had  suddenly  taken  to 
walking.  So  was  it  on  the  sandy  soil ;  and  after  this 
was  passed,  there  remained  no  marks  at  all.  But  an 
old  man  saw  him  driving  them  on  the  road  to  Pylos. 
There  he  shut  up  the  cattle  at  his  leisure,  and,  going 
to  his  mother's  cave,  lay  down  in  his  cradle  like  a 
spark  in  a  mass  of  cinders,  which  an  eagle  could 
scarcely  spy  out.  When  I  taxed  him  with  the  theft, 
he  boldly  denied  it,  and  told  me  that  he  had  not  seen 
the  cows  or  heard  aught  of  them,  and  could  not  get 
the  reward  if  one  were  offered  for  restoring  them.' 

So  the  words  of  Phoebus  were  ended,  and  the 
child  Hermes  made  obeisance  to  Zeus,  the  lord  of 
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all  tlio  gods,  and  said,  '  Father  Zens,  I  shall  tell 
tlieo  the  truth,  for  I  am  a  very  truthful  being,  and  I 
know  not  how  to  tell  a  lie.  This  morning,  when  the 
Hun  was  hut  newly  risen,  Phoebus  came  tomymother's 
cave,  looking  for  cows.  He  brought  no  witnesses  ; 
ho  urged  nie  ])y  force  to  confess  ;  he  threatened  to 
liurl  nio  into  tlie  abyss  of  Tartarus.^"  Yet  he  has  all 
the  Htrength  of  early  manhood,  while  I,  as  he  knows, 
wa.s  horn  but  ycHterday,  and  am  not  in  the  least  like 
u  catthi-reiver.  Uelieve  me  (by  thy  love  for  me, 
thy  chihl)  that  I  have  not  brought  these  cows  home, 
or  ])aHH(j(l  lujyond  my  mother's  threshold.  This  is 
Hlrict  truth.  Nay,  by  Helios  and  the  other  gods,  I 
Hwcur  tliat  J  love  thee  and  have  respect  for  Phosbus. 
'I'hoii  kuowtmt  that  I  am  guiltless,  and,  if  thou  wilt, 
I  will  hIho  Hwcar  it.  But,  spite  of  all  his  strength, 
I  will  avengi?  myself  some  day  on  Phoebus  for  his 
uuliiiulneHH  ;  and  then  help  thou  the  weaker.' 

Ho  Hpiikii  Jli^rnies,  winking  his  eyes  and  holding 
thi<  clollu^H  to  hin  shoulders;  and  Zeus  laughed  aloud 
ut  llii*  wilineHH  of  the  babe,  and  bade  Phoebus  and 
|lu»  cliild  U\  friends.  Then  he  bowed  his  head  and 
olinrgtul  lliu'inert  to  show  the  spot  where  he  had 
huld(«u  tlio  cattle,  and  the  child  obeyed,  for  none 
iuH,v  di^Hpirto  Ihat  sign  and  live.  To  Pylos  they 
hu^iloiuHl  and  lo  the  broad  stream  of  Alpheios,  and 
I'uvh^  I  ho  fold  1 1 ennos  drove  forth  the  cattle.  But 
H.  \\\^  mI^mmI  M|mrl,  Apollo  beheld  the  hides  flung  on 
ilio  ivuli,  J»inl  \u'  asked  Hermes,  ^  How  wast  thou 
A'\\  \Munniii';  rogue,  to  flay  two  cows,  thou  a  child 
V:ii  s»uo  dnv   old  ?     1  fear  thy  might  in  time  to 
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come,  and  I  cannot  let  thee  live.'  Again  he  seized 
the  child,  and  bound  him  fast  with  willow  bands, 
but  the  child  tore  them  from  his  body  like  flax,  so 
that  Phoebus  marvelled  greatly.  In  vain  Hermes 
sought  a  place  wherein  to  hide  himself,  and  great 
fear  came  upon  him  till  he  thought  of  his  tortoise- 
lyre.  With  his  bow  he  touched  the  strings,  and 
the  wave  of  song  swelled  out  upon  the  air  more 
full  and  sweet  than  ever.  He  sang  of  the  undying 
gods  and  the  dark  earth,  how  it  was  made  at  the 
first,  and  how  to  each  of  the  gods  his  own  appointed 
portion  was  given,  till  the  heart  of  Apollo  was  filled 
with  a  mighty  longing,  and  he  spake  to  Hermes, 
and  said,  '  Cattle-reiver,  wily  rogue,  thy  song  is 
worth  fifty  head  of  cattle.  We  will  settle  our  strife 
by  and  by.  Meanwhile,  tell  me,  was  this  wondrous 
gift  of  song  born  with  thee,  or  hast  thou  it  as  a  gift 
from  any  god  or  mortal  man  ?  Never  on  Olympus, 
from  those  who  cannot  die,  have  I  heard  such  strains 
as  these.  They  who  hear  thee  may  have  what  they 
will,  be  it  mirth,  or  love,  or  sleep.  Great  is  thy 
power,  and  great  shall  be  thy  renown,  and  by  my 
cornel  staff  I  swear  that  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  thy  honour  or  deceive  thee  in  anywise.' 

Then  said  Hermes,  '  I  grudge  thee  not  my  skill, 
son  of  Let6,  for  I  seek  but  thy  friendship.  Yet  thy 
gifts  from  Zeus  are  great.  Thou  knowest  his  mind, 
thou  canst  declare  his  will,  and  reveal  what  is 
stored  up  in  time  to  come  for  undying  gods  or 
mortal  men.  This  knowledge  I  fain  would  have. 
But  my  power  of  song  shall  this  day  be  thine. 
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Take  my  lyre,  the  soother  of  the  wearied,  the  sweet 
companion  in  hom^s  of  sorrow  or  of  feasting.  To 
those  who  come  skilled  in  its  language,  it  can  dis- 
course sweetly  of  all  things,  and  drive  away  all 
thoughts  that  annoy  and  cares  that  vex  the  souL 
To  those  who  touch  it,  not  knowing  how  to  draw 
forth  its  speech,  it  will  babble  strange  nonsense, 
and  rave  with  uncertain  meanings.  But  thy  know- 
ledge is  born  with  thee,  and  so  my  lyre  is  thine. 
Wherefore  now  let  us  feed  the  herds  together,  and 
with  our  care  they  shall  thrive  and  multiply.  There 
is  no  more  cause  for  anger.' 

So  saying,  the  babe  held  out  the  lyre,  and  Phoebus 
Apollo  took  it.  In  his  turn  he  gave  to  the  child 
Hermes  a  glittering  scourge,  with  charge  over  his 
flocks  and  herds.  Then,  touching  the  chords  of  the 
lyre,  he  filled  the  air  with  sweet  music,  and  they 
both  took  their  way  to  Olympus,  and  Zeus  was  glad 
at  heart  to  see  that  the  wrath  of  Apollo  had  passed 
away.  But  Phoebus  dreaded  yet  the  wiles  of  Hermes, 
and  said,  *  I  fear  me  much,  child  of  Maia,  that  in 
time  to  come  thou  mayest  steal  both  my  harp  and 
my  bow,  and  take  away  my  honour  among  men. 
Come  now,  and  swear  to  me  by  the  dark  water  of 
Styx  that  thou  wilt  never  do  me  wrong.'  Then 
Hermes  bowed  his  head,  and  sware  never  to  steal 
anything  from  Apollo,  and  never  to  lay  hands  on 
his  holy  shrine  ;  and  Phoebus  sware  that  of  all  the 
undying  gods  there  should  be  none  so  dear  to  him 
as  Hermes.  '  And  of  this  love,'  he  said, '  I  will  give 
thee  a  pledge.     My  golden  rod  shall  guard  thee, 
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and  teacli  thee  all  that  Zens  may  say  to  me  for  the 
well  or  ill  doing  of  gods  or  men.  But  the  higher 
knowledge  for  which  thou  didst  pray  may  not  be 
thine ;  for  that  is  hidden  in  the  mind  of  Zeus,  and  I 
have  sworn  a  great  oath  that  none  shall  learn  it  from 
me.  But  the  man  who  comes  to  me  with  true  signs, 
I  will  never  deceive  ;  and  he  who  puts  trust  in  false 
omens  and  then  comes  to  inquire  at  my  shrine,"  shall 
be  answered  according  to  his  folly,  but  his  offering 
shall  go  into  my  treasure-house.  Yet  further,  son 
of  Maia,  in  the  clefts  of  Parnassus  far  away  dwell 
the  winged  Thriai,"  who  taught  me  long  ago  the 
secret  things  of  times  to  come.  Go  thou  then  to 
the  three  sisters,  and  thus  shalt  thou  test  them. 
K  they  have  eaten  of  the  honeycomb  before  they 
speak,  they  will  answer  thee  truly ;  but  if  they  lack 
the  sweet  food  of  the  gods,  they  will  seek  to  lead 
astray  those  who  come  to  them.  These  I  give  thee 
for  thy  counsellors ;  only  follow  them  warily ;  and 
have  thou  dominion  over  all  flocks  and  herds,  and 
over  all  living  things  that  feed  on  the  wide  earth ; 
and  be  thou  the  guide  to  lead  the  souls  of  mortal 
men  to  the  dark  kingdom  of  Hades.' 

So  was  the  love  of  Apollo  for  Hermes  made  sure ; 
and  Hermes  hath  his  place  amongst  all  the  death- 
less gods  and  dying  men.  Nevertheless,  the  sons 
of  men  have  from  him  no  great  gain,  for  all  night 
lono^  he  vexes  them  with  his  treacherous  wiles.'*^ 
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THE  SORROW  OF  D6M^T:fcR2i 

In  the  fields  of  Enna,  in  the  happy  island  of  Sicily, 
the  beautiful  Persephone  was  playing  with  the  girls 
who  lived  there  with  her.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  lady  Demeter,  and  every  one  loved  them  both ; 
for  Demeter  was  good  and  kind  to  all,  and  no  one 
could  be  more  gentle  and  merry  than  Persephone. 
She  and  her  companions  were  gathering  flowers 
from  the  field,  to  make  crowns  for  their  long 
flowing  hair.  They  had  picked  many  roses  and 
lilies  and  hyacinths  which  grew  in  clusters  around 
them,  when  Persephone  thought  she  saw  a  splendid 
flower  far  off";  and  away  she  ran,  as  fast  as  she 
could,  to  get  it.  It  was  a  beautiful  narcissus,^  with 
a  hundred  heads  springing  from  one  stem ;  and  the 
perfume  which  came  from  its  flowers  gladdened  the 
broad  heaven  above,  and  the  earth  and  sea  around  it. 
Eagerly  Persephone  stretched  out  her  hand  to  take 
this  splendid  prize,  when  the  earth  opened,  and  a 
chariot  stood  before  her  drawn  by  four  coal-black 
horses ;  and  in  the  chariot  there  was  a  man  with  a 
dark  and  solemn  face,  which  looked  as  though  he 
could  never  smile,  and  as  though  he  had  never  been 
happy.  In  a  moment  he  got  out  of  his  chariot, 
seized  Persephone  round  the  waist,  and  put  her  on 
the  seat  by  his  side.     Then  he  touched  the  horses 
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with  his  whip,  and  they  drew  the  chariot  down  into 
the  great  gulf,  and  the  earth  closed  over  them  again. 
Presently  the  girls  who  had  been  playing  with 
Persephon^  came,  up  to  the  place  where  the  beauti- 
ful narcissus  was  growing ;  but  they  could  not  see 
her  anywhere.  And  they  said,  '  Here  is  the  very 
flower  which  she  ran  to  pick,  and  there  is  no  place 
here  where  she  can  be  hiding.'  Still  for  a  long 
time  they  searched  for  her  through  the  fields  of 
Enna ;  and  when  the  evening  was  come,  they  went 
home  to  tell  the  lady  Demeter  that  they  could  not 
tell  what  had  become  of  PersephonS. 

Very  terrible  was  the  sorrow  of  Demeter  when 
she  was  told  that  her  child  was  lost.  She  put  a 
dark  robe  on  her  shoulders,  and  took  a  flaming 
torch  in  her  hand,  and  went  over  land  and  sea  to 
look  for  Persephone.  But  no  one  could  tell  her 
where  she  was  gone.  When  ten  days  were  passed 
she  met  Hekate,  and  asked  her  about  her  child; 
but  Hekate  said,  '  I  heard  her  voice,  as  she  cried 
out  when  some  one  seized  her ;  but  I  did  not  see 
it  with  my  eyes,  and  so  I  know  not  where  she  is 
gone.'  Then  she  went  to  Helios,  and  said  to  him, 
'  O  Helios,  tell  me  about  my  child.  Thou  seest 
everything  on  the  earth,  sitting  in  the  bright  sun.' 
Then  Helios  said  to  Demeter,  '  I  pity  thee  for  thy 
great  sorrow,  and  I  will  tell  thee  the  truth.  It  is 
Hades  who  has  taken  away  Persephone  to  be  his 
wife  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  land  which  lies  beneath 
in  the  earth.' 

Then  the  rage  of  Demeter  was  more  terrible  than 
her  sorroTT  had  been;  and  she  would  not  Eta^'  m 
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the  palace  of  Zens,  on  the  great  Thessalian  hill, 
becanse  it  was  Zens  who  had  allowed  Hades  to  take 
away  Persephone.  So  she  went  down  from  Olympns, 
and  wandered  on  a  long  way  until  she  came  to 
Elensis,  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down  into  his 
golden  cup^^  behind  the  dark  blue  hills.  There 
Demeter  sat  down  close  to  a  fountain,  where  the 
water  bubbled  out  from  the  green  turf  and  fell  into 
a  clear  basin,  over  which  some  dark  olive-trees 
spread  their  branches.  Just  then  the  daughters  of 
Keleos,  the  king  of  Elensis,  came  to  the  fountain 
with  pitchers  on  their  heads  to  draw  water;  and 
when  they  saw  DemSter,  they  knew  from  her  face 
that  she  must  have  some  great  grief;  and  they 
spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  asked  if  they  could  do 
anything  to  help  her.  Then  she  told  them  how  she 
had  lost  and  was  searching  for  her  child ;  and  they 
said,  '  Come  home  and  live  with  us :  and  our  father 
and  mother  will  give  you  everything  that  you  can 
want,  and  do  all  that  they  can  to  soothe  your  sor- 
row.' So  Demeter  went  down  to  the  house  of 
Keleos,  and  she  stayed  there  for  a  whole  year. 
And  all  this  time,  although  the  daughters  of  Keleos 
were  very  gentle  and  kind  to  her,  she  went  on 
mourning  and  weeping  for  Persephone.  She  never 
laughed  or  smiled,  and  scarcely  ever  did  she  speak 
to  any  one,  because  of  her  great  grief.  And  even 
the  earth,  and  the  things  which  grow  on  the  earth, 
mourned  for  the  sorrow  which  had  come  upon 
Demeter.  There  was  no  fruit  upon  the  trees,  no  corn 
came  up  in  the  fields,  and  no  flowers  blossomed  in 
the  gardens.     And  Zeua  looked  do^n  from  his  high 
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Thessalian  hill,  and  saw  that  everything  must  die 
unless  he  could  soothe  the  grief  and  anger  of 
Demeter.  So  he  sent  Hermes  down  to  Hades,  the 
dark  and  stern  king,  to  bid  him  send  Persephone  to 
see  her  mother  Demeter.  But  before  Hades  let  her 
go,  he  gave  her  a  pomegranate  to  eat,  because  he 
did  not  wish  her  to  stay  away  from  him  always,  and 
he  knew  that  she  must  come  back  if  she  tasted 
but  one  of  the  pomegranate  seeds.  Then  the  great 
chariot  was  brought  before  the  door  of  the  palace, 
and  Hermes  touched  with  his  whip  the  coal-black 
horses,  and  away  they  went  as  swiftly  as  the  wind, 
until  they  came  close  to  Eleusis.  Then  Hermes  left 
PersephonS,  and  the  coal-black  horses  drew  the 
chariot  away  again  to  the  dark  home  of  King  Hades. 

The  sun  was  sinking  down  in  the  sky  when  Hermes 
left  Persephone,  and  as  she  came  near  to  the  foun- 
tain she  saw  some  one  sitting  near  it  in  a  long 
black  robe,  and  she  knew  that  it  must  be  her  mother 
who  still  wept  and  mourned  for  her  child.  And  as 
Demeter  heard  the  rustling  of  her  dress,  she  lifted 
up  her  face,  and  Persephone  stood  before  her. 

Then  the  joy  of  Demeter  was  greater,  as  she 
clasped  her  daughter  to  her  breast,  than  her  grief 
and  her  sorrow  had  been.  Again  and  again  she 
held  Persephone  in  her  arms,  and  asked  her  about 
all  that  had  happened  to  her.  And  she  said,  '  Now 
that  you  are  come  back  to  me,  I  shall  never  let  you 
go  away  again;  Hades  shall  not  have  my  child  to  live 
with  him  in  his  dreary  kingdom.'  But  Persephone 
said,  *  It  may  not  be  so,  my  mother ;  I  cannot  stay 
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with,  you  always;  for  before  Hermes  brought  me 
away  to  see  you,  Hades  gave  me  a  pomegranate, 
and  I  have  eaten  some  of  the  seeds ;  and  after  tast- 
ing the  seed  I  must  go  back  to  him  again  when  six 
months  have  passed  by.  And  indeed,  I  am  not 
afraid  to  go ;  for  although  Hades  never  smiles  or 
laughs,  and  everything  in  his  palace  is  dark  and 
gloomy,  still  he  is  very  kind  to  me ;  and  I  think 
that  he  feels  almost  happy  since  I  have  been  his 
wife.  But  do  not  be  sorry,  my  mother,  for  he  has 
promised  to  let  me  come  up  and  stay  with  you  for 
six  months  in  every  year,  and  the  other  six  months 
I  must  spend  with  him  in  the  land  which  lies  be- 
neath the  earth. 

So  Demeter  was  comforted  for  her  daughter  Perse- 
phone, and  the  earth  and  all  the  things  that  grew 
in  it  felt  that  her  anger  and  sorrow  had  passed 
away.  Once  more  the  trees  bore  their  fruits,  the 
flowers  spread  out  their  sweet  blossoms  in  the  garden, 
and  the  golden  corn  waved  like  the  sea  under  the 
soft  summer  breeze.  So  the  six  months  passed 
happily  away,  and  then  Hermes  came  with  the  coal- 
black  horses  to  take  Persephone  to  the  dark  land. 
And  she  said  to  her  mother,  '  Do  not  weep  much ; 
the  gloomy  king  whose  wife  I  am  is  so  kind  to  me 
that  I  cannot  be  really  unhappy;  and  in  six  months 
more  he  will  let  me  come  to  you  again.'  But  still, 
whenever  the  time  came  round  for  PersephonS  to  go 
back  to  Hades,  Demeter  thought  of  the  happy  days 
when  her  child  was  a  merry  girl  playing  with  her 
companions  and  gathering  the  bright  flowers  in  the 
beautiful  plains  of  Enna. 
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One  beautiful  evening,  when  the  sun  was  sinking 
down  in  the  west,  Selene  was  wandering  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Mseander;  and  she  thought  that 
of  all  the  places  which  she  had  ever  seen  there  were 
none  more  lovely  than  the  quiet  valley  through 
which  that  gentle  river  was  flowing.  On  her  right 
hand  rose  a  hill,  whose  sides  were  covered  with  trees 
and  flowers;  where  the  vine  clambered  over  the  elm, 
and  the  purple  grapes  shone  out  from  amongst  the 
dark  leaves.  Then  Selene  asked  some  people  who 
were  passing  by  to  tell  her  the  name  of  the  hill,  and 
they  told  her  that  it  was  called  the  hill  of  Latmos. 
On  she  went,  under  the  tall  trees,  whose  branches 
waved  over  her  in  the  clear  evening  light,  till  at 
last  she  reached  the  top,  and  looked  down  on  the 
valley  which  lay  beneath  her.  Then  Selene  was 
indeed  astonished,  for  she  had  never  seen  anything 
so  beautiful  before,  even  in  a  dream.  She  had 
fancied  that  nothing  could  be  more  lovely  than  the 
vale  of  the  Maeander,  and  now  she  saw  something 
far  more  beautiful  than  the  rocks  and  stones  and 
clear  bright  water  of  that  winding  river.  It  was  a 
small  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  lake  shone 
like  silver  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  All  around 
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it  beautiful  trees  covered  the  sloping  banks ;  and 
their  long  branches  drooped  down  over  the  water. 
Not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring  the  dark  leaves 
— not  a  bird  was  flying  in  the  air.     Only  the  large 
green  dragon-fly  floated  lazily  on  the  lake,  while  the 
swan  lay  half  asleep  on  the  silvery  waters.     On  one 
side,  in  the  loveliest  corner  of  the  valley,  there  was 
a  marble  temple,  whose  pillars  shone  like  the  white 
snow ;  and,  leading  down  to  the  lake,  there  were 
steps  of  marble,  over  which  the  palm-trees  spread 
their  branches ;  and  everywhere  were  clusters  of  all 
beautiful  flowers,  amongst  which  mosses,  and  ferns, 
and  the  green  ivy  were  tangled.     There  was  the 
white  narcissus  and  the  purple  tulip — the  dark 
hyacinth  and  the  soft  red  rose.     But  more  beautiful 
than  all  the  trees  and  flowers,  a  man  lay  sleeping  on 
the  marble  steps  of  the  temple.     It  was  Endymi6n, 
who  lived  in  this  quiet  valley,  where  the  storms  never 
came,  and  where  the  dark  rain-clouds  never  covered 
the  sides  of  the  mountain.     There  he  lay  in  the  still 
evening  hour ;  and  at  flrst  Selene  thought  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  a  living  man  whom  she  saw,  for  he 
lay  as  still  as  if  he  were  made  of  marble  himself. 
And  as  she  looked  upon  him,  Selene  drew  in  her 
breath  for  wonder ;  and  she  went  gently  down  the 
valley  till  she  came  to  the  steps  where  Endymi6n 
lay  asleep.     Presently  the  sun  sank  behind  the  hill, 
and  the  rich  glow  of  the  evening  made  the  silvery 
lake  gleam  like  gold;  and  Endymi6n  awoke  and 
saw  Selene  standing  near  him.     Then  Selene  said, 
'  I  am  wandering  over  the  earth ;  and  I  may  not  stay 
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here.  Come  away,  and  I  will  show  yon  larger  lakes 
and  more  glorions  valleys  than  these. '  But  Endjrmion 
said,  ^  Lady,  I  cannot  go.  There  may  be  lakes  which 
are  larger,  and  valleys  more  splendid  than  this ;  bnt 
I  love  this  still  and  quiet  place,  where  the  storms 
never  come,  and  the  sky  is  never  black  with  clouds. 
You  must  not  ask  me  to  leave  the  cool  shade  of  these 
sleeping  trees,  and  the  myrtles  and  roses  which 
twine  under  the  tall  elms,  and  these  waters,  where 
the  swans  rest  in  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  and  the 
dragon-fly  spreads  his  green  and  golden  wings  to 
the  sun.' 

Many  times  did  Selene  ask  him,  but  Endymi6n 
would  not  leave  his  pleasant  home ;  and  at  last  she 
said,  *  I  can  stay  no  more ;  but  if  you  will  not  come 
with  me^  then  you  shall  sleep  on  these  marble  steps 
and  never  wake  up  again. '  So  SelenS  left  him ;  and 
presently  a  deep  sleep  came  over  Endymion,  and  his 
hands  dropped  down  by  his  side,  and  he  lay  without 
moving  on  the  steps  of  the  temple,  while  the  evening 
breeze  began  to  stir  gently  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
palm-trees,  and  the  lilies  which  bowed  their  heads 
over  the  calm  water.  There  he  lay  all  through  the 
still  and  happy  ^^  night ;  and  there  he  lay  when  the 
sun  rose  up  from  the  sea,  and  mounted  up  with  his 
fiery  horses  into  the  sky.  There  was  a  charm  now 
on  this  beautiful  valley,  which  made  the  breeze  more 
gentle  and  the  lake  more  still  than  ever.  The  green 
dragon-flies  came  floating  lazily  in  the  air  near 
Endymi6n,  but  he  never  opened  his  eyes ;  and  the 
swans  looked  up  from  the  lake,  to  see  if  \\a  ^^'s^ 
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coming  to  feed  them :  but  he  stirred  not  in  his  deep 
and  dreamless  sleep.  There  he  lay  day  and  night, 
for  weeks,  and.months,  and  years;  and  many  times, 
when  the  sun  went  down  into  the  sea,  Selenfi  came 
and  stood  on  the  Latmian  hill,  and  watched  Endy- 
mi6n  as  he  lay  asleep  on  the  marble  steps  beneath 
the  drooping  palm-trees ;  and  she  said,  '  I  have 
punished  him  because  he  would  not  leave  his 
home ;  and  Endymi6n  sleeps  for  ever  in  the  land 
of  Latmos.' 
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PHAETHON. 

In  the  golden  house  which  Hephaistos  had  wrought 
for  him  with  his  wondrous  skill,  Helios  saw  nothing 
fairer  than  his  son  Phaethon ;  and  he  said  to  his 
mother  Klymene  that  no  mortal  child  might  be 
matched  with  him  for  beauty.  And  Phaethon  heard 
the  words,  and  his  heart  was  filled  with  an  evil  pride. 
So  he  stood  before  the  throne  of  Helios  and  said,  ^  0 
father  who  dwellest  in  the  dazzling  light,  they  say 
that  I  am  thy  child ;  but  how  shall  I  know  it  while 
I  live  in  thy  house  without  name  and  glory  ?  Give 
me  a  token,  that  men  may  know  me  to  be  thy 
son.'  Then  Helios  bade  him  speak,  and  sware  to 
grant  his  prayer ;  and  Phaethon  said,  *  I  will  guide 
thy  chariot  for  one  day  through  the  high  heaven ;  bid 
the  Horai  make  ready  the  horses  for  me,  when  E6s 
spreads  her  quivering  light  in  the  sky.'  But  the 
heart  of  Helios  was  filled  with  fear,  and  he  be- 
sought his  son  with  many  tears  to  call  back  his  wgrds. 
*  0  Phaethon,  bright  child  of  Klymene,  for  all  thy 
beauty  thou  art  mortal  still;  and  the  horses  of  Helios 
obey  no  earthly  master.'  But  Phaethon  hearkened 
not  to  his  words,  and  hastened  away  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  Horai  who  guard  the  fiery  horses.  '  Make 
.  ready  for  me,'  he  said,  *  the  chariot  of  Helios,  for  this 
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day  I  go  througli  the  high  heaven  in  the  stead  of 
my  father.' 

The  fair-haired  Eos  spread  her  faint  light  in  the 
pale  sky,  and  Lampetie  was  driving  the  cattle  of 
Helios  to  then*  bright  pastures,^^  when  the  Horai 
brought  forth  his  horses  and  harnessed  them  to  the 
fiery  chariot.  With  eager  hand  Phaethon  seized  the 
reins,  and  the  horses  sped  npon  then*  way  up  the 
heights  of  the  blue  heaven,  until  the  heart  of  Phae- 
thon was  full  of  fear  and  the  reins  quivered  in  his 
grasp.  Wildly  and  more  madly  sped  the  steeds,  till 
at  last  they  hurried  from  the  track  which  led  to  the 
Hesperian  land.  Down  from  their  path  they  plunged 
and  drew  near  to  the  broad  plains  of  earth.  Fiercer 
and  fiercer  flashed  the  scorching  flames ;  the  trees 
bowed  down  their  withered  heads ;  the  green  grass 
shrivelled  on  the  hillsides ;  the  rivers  vanished  from 
their  slimy  beds,  and  the  black  vapours  rose  with 
smoke  and  fire  from  the  hidden  depths  of  the  mighty 
hills.  Then  in  every  land  the  sons  of  men  lay  dyiug 
on  the  scorched  and  gaping  ground.  They  looked 
up  to  the  yellow  sky,  but  the  clouds  came  not ;  they 
sought  the  rivers  and  fountains,  but  no  water  glis- 
tened on  their  seething  beds ;  and  young  and  old, 
all  lay  down  in  madness  of  heart  to  sleep  the  sleep 
of  death. 

So  sped  the  horses  of  Helios  on  their  fiery  wan- 
derings, and  Zeus  looked  down  from  his  Thessalian 
hill  and  saw  that  all  living  things  on  the  earth  must 
die,  unless  Phaethon  should  be  smitten  down  from 
his  father's  chariot.   Then  the  mighty  thunders  woke 
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in  the  hot  sky  which  mourned  for  the  clouds  that 

were  dead  ;  and  the  streams  of  lightning  rushed 

forth  upon  Phaethon,  and  bore  him  from  the  blazing 

heaven  far  down  beneath  the  waters  of  the  green 

sea. 

But  his  sisters  wept  sore  for  the  death  of  the 

bright  Phaethon,  and  the  daughters  of  Hesperos 

built  his  tomb  on  the  sea-shore,  that  all  men  might 

remember  the  name  of  the  son  of  Helios  and  say,  • 

^  Phaethon  fell  from  his  father's  chariot,  but  he  lost 

not  his  glory,  for  his  heart  was  set  upon  great 
things.' 27 
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BRIAREOS. 

Thebe  was  strife  in  the  halls  of  Olympus,  for  Zeus 
had  conquered  the  ancient  gods,  and  sat  on  the 
throne  of  his  father  Kronos.  In  his  hand  he  held 
the  thunderbolts ;  the  lightning  slumbered  at  his 
feet ;  and  around  him  all  the  gods  trembled  for  the 
greatness  of  his  power.  For  he  laid  hard  tasks  on 
all,  and  spake  hard  words ;  and  he  thought  to  rule 
harshly  over  the  gods  who  dwell  on  the  earth  and 
in  the  broad  sea.  All  the  day  long  Hermes  toiled 
on  weary  errands  to  do  his  will ;  for  Zeus  sought 
to  crush  all  alike,  and  remembered  not  the  time 
when  he  too  was  weak  and  powerless. 

Then  were  there  secret  whisperings,  as  the  gods  of 
earth  and  sea  took  counsel  together ;  and  Poseidon, 
the  lord  of  the  dark  waters,  spake  in  fierce  anger  and 
said,  *  Hearken  to  me.  Here  and  AthSn^,  and  let  us 
rise  up  against  Zeus,  and  teach  him  that  he  has  not 
power  over  all.  See  how  he  bears  himself  in  his 
new  majesty, — ^how  he  thinks  not  of  the  aid  which  we 
gave  him  in  the  war  with  his  father  Kronos, — ^how  he 
has  smitten  down  even  the  mightiest  of  his  friends. 
For  Prometheus,  who  gave  fire  to  mortal  men  and 
saved  them  from  biting  cold  and  gnawing  hunger, 
lies  chained  on  the  crags  of  Caucasus ;  and  if  he 
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shrink  not  to  bind  the  Titan,  see  that  he  smite  not 
thee  also  in  his  wrath,  0  lady  Here.'  And  Athene 
said,  '  The  wisdom  of  Zeus  is  departed  jfrom  him, 
and  aU  his  deeds  axe  done  now  in  craft'  and  false- 
hood ;  let  us  bind  him  fast,  lest  all  the  heaven  and 
earth  be  filled  with  strife  and  war.'  So  they  vowed 
a  vow  that  they  would  no  more  bear  the  tyranny  of 
Zeus ;  and  Hephaistos  forged  strong  chains  at  their 
bidding  to  cast  around  him  when  sleep  lay  heavy  on 
his  eyelids. 

But  Thetis  heard  the  words  of  Poseidon  and 
Athene,  as  she  sat  beneath  the  waters  in  her  coral 
cave ;  and  she  rose  up  like  a  white  mist  from  the 
sea,  and  knelt  before  the  throne  of  Zeus.  Then  she 
clasped  her  arms  round  his  knees  and  said,  ^,0  Zeus, 
the  gods  tremble  at  thy  might,  but  they  love  not 
thy  hard  words ;  and  they  say  that  thy  wisdom  hath 
departed  from  thee,  and  that  thou  doest  all  things 
in  craft  and  falsehood.  Hearken  to  me,  0  Zeus ;  for 
Hephaistos  hath  forged  the  chain,  and  the  lady  Here, 
and  Poseidon  the  lord  of  the  sea,  and  the  pure  Athene 
have  vowed  a  vow  to  bind  thee  fast  when  sleep  lies 
heavy  on  thine  eyes.  Let  me  therefore  go,  that  I 
may  bring  Briare6s  to  aid  thee  with  his  hundred 
hands ;  and  when  he  sits  by  thy  side,  then  shalt  thou 
need  no  more  to  fear  the  wrath  of  Here  and  Poseidon. 
And  when  the  peril  is  past,  then,  0  Zeus,  remember 
that  thou  must  rule  gently  and  justly,  for  that  power 
shall  not  stand  which  fights  with  truth  and  love ;  and 
forget  not  those  who  aid  thee,  nor  reward  them  as 
thou  hast  rewarded  Prometheus  on  the  crags  of 
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Caucasus ;  for  it  may  be  that,  in  time  to  come,  I  may 
ask  a  boon  from  thee  for  Achilleus  my  child,  who 
dwells  now  in  the  house  of  his  father  Peleus  ;  and 
when  that  hour  shall  come,  then  call  to  mind  how  in 
time  past  I  saved  thee  from  the  chains  of  Hephaistos. ' 

Then  Zeus  spake  gently,  and  said,  *  Hasten,  Thetis, 
and  bring  hither  the  mighty  Briare6s  that  he  may 
guard  me  with  his  hundred  hands;  and  fear  not  for 
the  words  that  thou  hast  spoken,  for  Zeus  will  not 
cast  aside  good  counsel,  and  the  gods  shall  hate  me 
no  more  for  hard  and  unkindly  words.' 

So  from  the  depths  of  the  inmost  earth  Thetis 
summoned  Briareos  to  the  aid  of  Zeus ;  and  presently 
his  giant  form  was  seen  in  the  hall  of  Olympus,  and 
the  gods  trembled  as  he  sat  down  by  the  side  of  Zeus, 
exulting  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength.  And  Zeus 
spake  and  said,  '  Hearken  to  me,  0  lady  Here,  and 
Poseidon,  and  Athene.  I  know  your  counsels,  and 
how  ye  purposed  to  bind  me  for  my  evil  deeds;  but 
fear  not.  Only  do  my  bidding  in  time  to  come,  and 
ye  shall  no  more  have  cause  to  say  that  Zeus  is  a 
hard  and  cruel  master.'^^ 
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SEMELE. 

Through  all  the  Boeotian  land,  Semele,  the  daughter 
of  King  Kadmos,  was  known  for  her  great  beauty ; 
and  when  Zeus  looked  on  her  in  her  father's  house  at 
Thebes,  he  loved  the  maiden,  and  it  wakened  the 
wrath  of  HerS,  so  that  she  sought  how  she  might  slay 
her.  And  when  she  knew  that  Zeus  went  many  times 
down  from  Olympus  to  see  the  daughter  of  Kadmos, 
she  bade  Beroe,  her  nurse,  go  to  Semele  and  cheat 
her  into  her  ruin.  So  Beroe  went  and  spake  crafty 
words  to  Semele,  and  told  her  of  the  glories  of  Olym- 
pus. *  There  Zeus  dwells,'  she  said,  '  high  above 
the  dark  clouds ;  and  the  thunder  roars  and  the 
lightning  flashes  about  his  throne.  There  his  fiery 
horses  bear  him  in  terrible  majesty  when  he  goes  to 
visit  Here  the  queen,  and  the  sun  is  blotted  out  from 
the  sky  in  the  thick  darkness  which  he  spreads  around 
him.'  Then  Beroe  hastened  away,  for  her  work  was 
done;  and  Semele  pondered  on  the  words  which  she 
had  heard,  and  when  Zeus  came  again,  she  said  to 
him,  ^  Why  comest  thou  to  me  always  so  calmly  and 
gently  ?  I  love  to  see  thee  kind  and  tender  to  me, 
but  I  seek  also  to  behold  thy  majesty.  Come  to  me 
once  as  thou  art  when  thou  goest  to  see  Here  the 
queen.'   Then  Zeus  said,  ^  Ah,  Semele,  thouknowest 
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not  what  thou  wouldest  have.  HerS,  the  queen,  is 
of  the  race  of  the  bright  gods,  and  immortal  blood 
flows  in  her  veins ;  but  thou  art  the  child  of  mortal 
man,  and  thine  eyes  will  fail  before  the  blinding 
glare  of  my  lightnings,  and  thy  form  be  scorched  by 
the  searing  flame.'  But  Semel^  answered  gaily,  ^  O 
Zeus,  it  cannot  be  so  fearful  as  thou  sayest ;  else 
even  the  race  of  the  bright  gods  would  quail  before 
thy  splendour.  But  thou  hast  promised  long  ago  to 
grant  me  whatsoever  I  shall  ask  of  thee,  and  I  would 
that  thou  shouldst  come  to  me  in  all  thy  great  glory.' 
So  Zeus  promised  to  come  as  she  wished,  although 
he  knew  that  then  SemelS  must  die.  Not  long  after, 
as  she  sat  alone,  there  came  a  deep  stillness  over  the 
air.  She  heard  no  sound,  but  a  great  horror  fell  on 
her,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  taken  away  far  from 
all  help  of  men;  and  suddenly  from  the  dead  stillness 
burst  the  angry  lightnings,  a-nd  the  blazing  flame 
scorched  up  her  body,  as  Zeus  drew  near  to  meet  her. 
So  amidst  the  blaze  of  the  lightning  and  the  crash- 
ing of  the  thunderbolts,  her  child  Dionysos  was  born. 
Long  time  Semele  wandered  in  the  land  of  shadows 
beneath  the  earth,  until  Dionysos  had  grown  up  into 
manhood  and  become  the  god  of  the  feast  and  wine- 
cup.  Then  he  went  down  to  the  kingdom  of  Hades, 
and  led  his  mother  away  from  her  dark  home,^  and 
Zeus  and  all  the  gods  welcomed  her  by  the  name  of- 
Thyone  as  she  entered  the  halls  of  Olympus. 
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DIONYSOS. 

In  the  dark  land  beneath  the  earth,  where  wander 
the  ghosts  of  men,  lay  SemelS,  the  daughter  of 
Kadmos,  while  her  child  Dionysos  grew  up  full  of 
strength  and  beauty  on  the  flowery  plain  of  Orcho- 
menos.  But  the  wrath  of  the  lady  H^rS  still  burned 
alike  against  the  mother  and  the  child.  No  pity  felt 
she  for  the  hapless  maiden  whom  the  fiery  lightning 
of  Zeus  had  slain ;  and  so  in  the  prison-house  of 
Hades  SemelS  mourned  for  the  love  which  she  had 
lost,  waiting  till  her  child  should  lead  her  forth  to 
the  banquet  of  the  gods.  But  for  him  the  wiles  of 
HerS  boded  long  toil  and  grievous  peril.  On  the 
land  and  on  the  sea  strange  things  befell  him,  but 
from  all  dangers  his  own  strong  arm  and  the  love  of 
Zeus,  his  father,  rescued  him.  Thus  throughout  the 
land  men  spake  of  his  beauty  and  his  strength,  and 
said  that  he  was  worthy  to  be  the  child  of  the  maiden 
who  had  dared  to  look  on  the  majesty  of  Zeus.  At 
length  the  days  of  his  youth  were  ended,  and  a  great 
yearning  filled  his  heart  to  wander  through  the  earth 
and  behold  the  cities  and  the  ways  of  men.  So  from 
Orchomenos  Dionysos  journeyed  to  the  sea-shore, 
and  he  stood  on  a  jutting  rock  to  gaze  on  the  tumbling 
waters.     The  glad  music  of  the  waves  fell  upon  his 
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ear  and  filled  his  soul  with  a  wild  joy.  His  dark 
locks  streamed  gloriously  over  his  shoulders,  and  his 
purple  robe  rustled  in  the  soft  summer  breeze.  Before 
him  on  the  blue  waters  the  ships  danced  merrily  in 
the  sparkling  sunlight,  as  they  hastened  from  shore 
to  shore  on  the  errands  of  war  or  peace.  Presently 
a  ship  drew  near  to  the  beach.  Her  white  sail  was 
lowered  hastily  to  the  deck,  and  five  of  her  crew 
leaped  out  and  plunged  through  the  sea-foam  to  the 
shore,  near  the  rock  on  which  stood  Dionysos.  ^  Come 
with  us,'  they  said,  with  rough  voices,  as  they  seized 
him  in  their  brawny  arms.  ^  It  is  not  every  day 
that  Tyrrhenian  mariners  fall  in  with  youths  like 
thee. '  With  rude  jests  they  dragged  him  to  the  ship, 
and  there  made  ready  to  bind  him.  *  A  brave  youth 
and  fair  he  is,'  they  said;  *  we  shall  not  lack  bidders 
when  we  put  forth  our  goods  for  sale.'  So  round  his 
limbs  they  fastened  stout  withy  bands,  but  they  fell 
from  off'  him  as  withered  leaves  fall  from  trees  in 
autumn,  and  a  careless  smile  played  on  his  face  as 
he  sat  down  and  looked  calmly  on  the  robbers  who 
stood  before  him.  Then  on  a  sudden  the  voice  of  the 
helmsman  was  heard  as  he  shouted, '  Fools,  what  do 
ye  ?  The  wrath  of  Zeus  is  hurrying  you  to  your 
doom.  This  youth  is  not  of  mortal  race ;  and  who 
can  tell  which  of  the  undying  gods  has  put  on  this 
beautiful  form  ?  Send  him  straightway  from  the 
ship  in  peace,  if  ye  fear  not  a  deadly  storm  as  we 
cross  the  open  sea.'  Loud  laughed  the  crew,  as  their 
chief  answered  jeeringly,  *  Look  out  for  the  breeze, 
wige  helmsman,  and  draw  up  the  sail  to  the  wind. 
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That  is  more  thy  task  than  to  busy  thyself  with  our 
doings.  Fear  not  for  the  boy.  The  withy  bands 
were  but  weak ;  it  is  no  great  marvel  that  he  shook 
them  off.  He  shall  go  with  us,  and  before  we  reach 
Egypt  or  Cyprus  or  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
doubtless  he  will  tell  us  his  name  and  the  name 
of  his  father  and  his  mother.  Fear  not ;  we  have 
found  a  godsend.' 

So  the  sail  was  drawn  up  to  the  mast,  and  it 
swelled  proudly  before  the  breeze  as  the  ship  dashed 
through  the  crested  waves.  And  still  the  sun  shone 
brightly  down  on  the  water,  and  the  soft  white 
clouds  floated  lazily  in  the  heaven,  as  the  mighty 
Dionysos  began  to  show  signs  and  wonders  before  the 
robbers  who  had  seized  him.  Over  the  deck  ran  a 
stream  of  purple  wine,  and  a  fragrance  as  of  a  hea- 
venly banquet  filled  the  air.  Over  mast  and  sail- 
yard  clambered  the  clustering  vine,  and  dark  masses 
of  grapes  hung  glistening  from  the  branches.  The 
ivy  twined  in  tangled  masses  round  the  tackling, 
and  bright  garlands  shone,  like  jewelled  crowns,  on 
every  oar-piD.  Then  a  great  terror  fell  on  all,  as 
they  cried  to  the  old  helmsman,  *  Quick,  turn  the 
ship  to  the  shore;  there  is  no  hope  for  us  here.' 
But  there  followed  a  mightier  wonder  still.  A  loud 
roar  broke  upon  the  air,  and  a  tawny  lion  stood 
before  them,  with  a  grim  and  grisly  bear  by  his 
side.^^  Cowering  like  pitiful  slaves,  the  Tyrrhenians 
crowded  to  the  stern,  and  crouched  round  the  good 
helmsman.  Then  the  lion  sprang  and  seized  the 
chief,  and  the  men  leaped  in  their  agony  over  the 
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ship's  side.  But  the  power  of  Dionysos  followed 
them  still ;  and  a  change  came  over  their  bodies 
as  they  heard  a  voice  which  said,  ^  In  the  form  of 
dolphins  shall  ye  wander  through  the  sea  for  many 
generations.  No  rest  shall  ye  have  by  night  or  by 
day,  while  ye  fly  from  the  ravenous  sharks  that  shall 
chase  you  through  the  seas.* 

But  before  the  old  helmsman  again  stood  Diony- 
sos, the  young  and  fair,  in  all  the  glory  of  undying 
beauty.  Again  his  dark  locks  flowed  gently  over 
his  shoulders,  and  the  purple  robe  rustled  softly  in 
the  breeze.  ^  Fear  not,*  he  said,  ^  good  friend  and 
true,  because  thou  hast  aided  one  who  is  sprung 
from  the  deathless  race  of  the  gods.  I  am  Dionysos, 
the  child  of  Zeus,  the  lord  of  the  wine-cup  and  the 
revel.  Thou  hast  stood  by  me  in  the  hour  of  peril ; 
wherefore  my  power  shall  shield  thee  from  the 
violence  of  evil  men  and  soothe  thee  in  a  green  old 
age,  till  thine  eyes  close  in  the  sleep  of  death  and 
thou  goest  forth  to  dwell  among  brave  heroes  and 
good  men  in  the  asphodel  meadows  of  Elysium.' 

Then,  at  the  bidding  of  Dionysos,  the  north  wind 
came  and  wafted  the  ship  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  where 
Proteus  was  king.  And  so  began  the  long  wanderings 
of  the  son  of  SemelS,  through  the  regions  of  the 
Ethiopians  and  the  Indians,  towards  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  Whithersoever  he  went,  the  women  of  the 
land  gathered  round  him  with  wild  cries  and  songs, 
and  he  showed  them  of  his  secret  things,  punishing 
grievously  all  who  set  at  nought  the  new  laws  which 
he  ordained.   So,  at  his  word,  Lykurgos,  the  Edonian 
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chieftain,  was  slain  by  his  people,  and  none  dared 
any  more  to  speak  against  Dionysos,  until  he  came 
back  to  the  city  where  Semel^,  his  mother,  had  been 
smitten  by  the  lightnings  of  Zeus. 
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PENTHEUS* 

For  many  years  Dionysos  wandered  far  away  from 
the  land  of  his  birth ;  and  wherever  he  went,  he 
taught  the  people  of  the  country  to  worship  him  as 
a  god,  and  showed  them  strange  rites.  Far  away 
he  roamed,  to  the  regions  where  the  Ganges  rolls 
his  mighty  stream  into  the  Indian  sea,  and  where 
the  Nile  brings  every  year  rich  gifts  from  the 
southern  mountains.  And  in  all  the  lands  to  which 
he  came,  he  made  the  women  gather  round  him  and 
honour  him  with  wild  cries  and  screams  and  mar- 
vellous customs  such  as  they  had  never  known 
before.  As  he  went  onwards,  the  face  of  the  land 
was  changed.  The  women  grouped  themselves  in 
companies  far  away  from  the  sight  of  men,  and, 
high  up  on  the  barren  hills  or  down  in  the  narrow 
valleys,  with  wild  movements  and  j&erce  shoutings, 
paid  honour  to  Dionysos,  the  lord  of  the  wine-cup 
and  the  feast.  At  length,  through  the  Thracian 
highlands  and  the  soft  plains  of  Thessaly,  Dionysos 
came  back  to  Thebes,  where  he  had  been  born  amid 
the  roar  of  the  thunder  and  the  blaze  of  the  fiery 
lightning.  Kadmos  the  king,  who  had  built  the  city, 
was  now  old  and  weak,  and  he  had  made  Pentheus, 
the  child  of  his  daughter  AgavS,  king  in  his  stead. 
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So  Pentheus  songht  to  rule  the  people  well,  as  his 
father  Kadmos  had  done,  and  to  train  them  in  the 
old  laws,  that  they  might  be  quiet  in  the  days  of 
peace,  and  orderly  and  brave  in  war. 

And  then  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Dionysos 
came  near  to  Thebes,  and  commanded  all  the  people 
to  receive  the  new  rites  which  he  sought  to  teach 
them,  it  grieved  Pentheus  at  the  heart ;  and  when 
he  saw  how  the  women  seemed  smitten  with  mad- 
ness, and  that  they  wandered  away  in  groups  to 
desert  places,  where  they  lurked  for  many  days  and 
nights  far  from  the  sight  of  men,  he  mourned  for 
the  evils  which  his  kinsman  Dionysos  was  bringing 
upon  the  land.  So  King  Pentheus  made  a  law 
that  none  should  follow  these  new  customs,  and 
that  the  women  should  stay  quietly  doing  their  own 
work  in  their  homes.  But  when  they  heard  this, 
they  were  all  full  of  fury,  for  Dionysos  had  deceived 
them  by  his  treacherous  words,  and  even  Kadmos 
himself,  in  his  weakness  and  his  old  age,  had  been 
led  astray  by  them.  In  crowds  they  thronged 
around  the  house  of  Pentheus,  raising  loud  shouts 
in  honour  of  Dionysos,  and  besought  him  to  follow 
the  new  way ;  but  he  would  not  hearken  to  them. 

Thus  it  was  for  many  days;  and  when  all  the  city 
was  shaken  by  the  madness  of  the  new  worship, 
Pentheus  thought  that  he  would  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  strange  rites  by  which  the  women  in  their 
lurking-places  did  honour  to  Dionysos.  So  he  went 
secretly  to  some  hidden  dells  whither  he  knew  that 
the  women  had  gone ;  but  Dionysos  saw  him  and  laid 
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his  hands  upon  him,  and  straightway  the  mind  ol 
King  Pentheus  himself  was  darkened,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  the  worshippers  was  npon  him  also.  Then  in 
his  folly  he  climbed  a  tall  pine-tree,  to  see  what  the 
women  did  in  their  revelry;  but  on  a  sudden  one  of 
them  saw  him,  and  they  shrieked  wildly  and  rooted 
np  the  tree  in  their  fury.  With  one  accord  they 
seized  Pentheus  and  tore  him  in  pieces;  and  his  own 
mother  Agave  was  among  the  first  to  lay  hands  on 
her  son.  So  Dionysos  the  wine  god  triumphed;  and 
this  was  the  way  in  which  the  new  worship  was  set 
up  in  the  Hellenic  land.^^ 
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ASKLEPIOS. 

On  the  shores  of  the  lake  Boibeis,  the  golden-haired 
Apollo  saw  and  loved  Kor6nis,  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  Phlegyas.^^  Many  a  time  they  wandered 
beneath  the  branching  elms  while  the  dewdrops 
glistened  like  jewels  on  the  leaves,  or  sat  beneath 
the  ivy  bowers  as  the  light  of  evening  faded  from 
the  sky  and  the  blue  veil  of  mist  fell  upon  the  sleep- 
ing hills.  But  at  length  the  day  came  when  Apollo 
must  journey  to  the  western  land,  and  as  he  held 
Korfinis  in  his  arms,  his  voice  fell  softly  and  sadly 
on  her  ear.  '  I  go,'  he  said, '  to  a  land  that  is  very 
far  off,  but  surely  I  will  return.  More  precious  to 
me  than  aught  else  on  the  wide  earth  is  thy  love, 
Kor6nis.  Let  not  its  flower  fade,  but  keep  it  fresh 
and  pure  as  now,  till  I  come  to  thee  again.  The 
dancing  Horai  trip  quickly  by,  Kor6nis,  and  when 
they  bring  the  day  on  which  I  may  clasp  thee  in 
mine  arms  once  more,  it  may  be  that  I  shall  find 
thee  watching  proudly  over  the  child  of  our  love.' 

He  was  gone ;  and  for  Koronis  it  seemed  as  though 
the  sun  had  ceased  to  shine  in  the  heaven.  For 
many  a  day  she  cared  not  to  wander  by  the  winding 
shore  in  the  light  of  early  morning,  or  to  rest  in  the 
myrtle  bowers  as  the  flush  of  evening  faded  from  the 
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sky.  Her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  days  that  were 
passed,  when  Apollo  the  golden-haired  made  her 
glad  with  the  music  of  his  voice.  But  at  length  a 
stranger  came  to  the  Boibean  land,  and  dwelt  in  the 
house  of  Phlegyas,  and  the  spell  of  his  glorious 
beauty  fell  upon  Koronis,  and  dimmed  the  love 
which  she  had  borne  for  Apollo  who  was  far  away. 
Again  for  her  the  sun  shone  brightly  in  the  heaven, 
and  the  birds  filled  the  air  with  a  joyous  music; 
but  the  tale  went  swiftly  through  the  land,  and 
Apollo  heard  the  evil  tidings  as  he  journeyed  back 
with  his  sister  Artemis  to  the  house  of  Phlegyas. 
A  look  of  sorrow  that  may  not  be  told  passed  over 
his  fair  face ;  but  Artemis  stretched  forth  her  hand 
towards  the  flashing  sun  and  sware  that  the  maiden 
should  rue  her  fickleness.  Soon,  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  Boibeis,  Koronis  lay  smitten  by  the  spear 
which  may  never  miss  its  mark,  and  her  child  As- 
klepios  lay  a  helpless  babe  by  her  side.  Then  the 
voice  of  Apollo  was  heard  saying,  '  Slay  not  the 
child  with  the  mother  ;^^  he  is  born  to  do  great 
things ;  but  bear  him  to  the  wise  centaur  Cheiron, 
and  bid  him  train  the  boy  in  all  his  wisdom  and 
teach  him  to  do  brave  deeds,  that  men  may  praise  his 
name  in  the  generations  that  shall  be  hereafter.' 

So  in  the  deep  glens  of  Pelion  the  child  Asklepios 
grew  up  to  manhood  under  the  teaching  of  Cheiron 
the  wise  and  good.  In  all  the  land  there  was  none 
that  might  vie  with  him  in  strength  of  body  ;  but 
the  people  marvelled  yet  more  at  his  wisdom,  which 
passed  the  wisdom  of  the  sons  of  men,  for  he  had 
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learned  the  power  of  every  herb  and  leaf  to  stay  the 
pangs  of  sickness  and  bring  back  health  to  the  wasted 
form.  Day  by  day  the  fame  of  his  doings  was  spread 
abroad  more  widely  through  the  land,  so  that  all  who 
were  sick  hastened  to  Asklepios  and  besought  his 
help.  But  soon  there  went  forth  a  rumour  that 
the  strength  of  death  had  been  conquered  by  him, 
and  that  Athene,  the  mighty  daughter  of  Zeus,  had 
taught  Asklepios  how  to  bring  back  the  dead  from 
the  dark  kingdom  of  Hades.  Then,  as  the  number 
of  those  whom  he  brought  from  the  gloomy  Stygian 
land  increased  more  and  more.  Hades  went  in  hot 
anger  to  Olympus,  and  spake  bitter  words  against  the 
son  of  Kordnis,  so  that  the  heart  of  Zeus  was  stirred 
with  a  great  fear  lest  the  children  of  men  should  be 
delivered  from  death  and  defy  the  power  of  the  gods. 
Then  Zeus  bowed  his  head,  and  the  lightnings  flashed 
from  heaven,  and  Asklepios  was  smitten  down  by 
the  scathing  thunderbolt. 

Mighty  and  terrible  was  the  grief  that  stirred  the 
soul  of  the  golden-haired  Apollo,  when  his  son  was 
slain.  The  sun  shone  dimly  from  the  heaven ;  the 
birds  were  silent  in  the  darkened  groves ;  the  trees 
bowed  down  their  heads  in  sorrow ;  and  the  hearts 
of  all  the  sons  of  men  fainted  within  them,  because 
the  healer  of  their  pains  and  sickness  lived  no  more 
upon  the  earth.  But  the  wrath  of  Apollo  was 
mightier  than  his  grief,  and  he  smote  the  giant 
Cycl6pes  who  shaped  the  fiery  lightnings  far  down 
in  the  depths  of  the  burning  mountain.^*  Then  the 
anffer  of  Zeus  was  kindled  against  his  own  child, 
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the  golden-haired  Apollo,  and  he  spake  the  word 
that  he  should  be  banished  from  the  home  of  the 
gods  to  the  dark  Stygian  land.  But  the  lady  Let6 
fell  at  his  knees  and  besought  him  for  her  child, 
and  the  doom  was  given  that  a  whole  year  long  he 
should  serve  as  a  bondman  in  the  house  of  Admetos, 
who  ruled  in  Pherae. 
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IXIOK 

Fair  as  the  blushing  clouds  which  float  in  early 
morning  across  the  blue  heaven,  the  beautiful  Dia 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  all  who  dwelt  in  the  house 
of  her  father  Hesioneus.  There  was  no  guile  in  her 
soft  clear  eye,  for  the  light  of  Eos  was  not  more 
pure  than  the  light  of  the  maiden's  countenance. 
There  was  no  craft  in  her  smile,  for  on  her  rested 
the  love  and  the  wisdom  of  Athene.  Many  a  chief- 
tain sought  to  win  her  for  his  bride,  but  her  heart 
beat  with  love  only  for  Ixion  the  beautiful  and 
mighty,  who  came  to  the  halls  of  Hesioneus  with 
horses  which  cannot  grow  old  or  die.^  The  golden 
hair  flashed  a  glory  from  his  head  dazzling  as  the 
rays  which  stream  from  Helios  when  he  drives  his 
chariot  up  the  heights  of  heaven ;  and  his  flowing 
robe  glistened  as  he  moved,  like  the  vesture  which 
the  sun-god  gave  to  the  wise  maiden  Medeia,  who 
dwelt  in  Kolchis. 

Long  time  Ixion  abode  in  the  house  of  Hesioneus, 
for  Hesioneus  was  loth  to  part  with  his  child.  But 
at  the  last  Ixion  sware  to  give  for  her  a  ransom  pre- 
cious as  the  golden  fruits  which  Helios  wins  from  the 
teeming  earth.  So  the  word  was  spoken,  and  Dia 
the  fair  became  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Amythaon,  and 
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the  undying  horses  bare  her  away  in  his  gleaming 
chariot.  Many  a  day  and  month  and  year  the  fiery 
steeds  of  Helios  sped  on  their  burning  path,  and  sank 
down  hot  and  wearied  in  the  western  sea ;  but  no 
gifts  came  from  Ixion,^^and  Hesioneus  waited  in  vain 
for  the  wealth  which  had  tempted  him  to  barter  away 
his  child.  Messenger  after  messenger  went  and 
came,  and  always  the  tidings  were  that  Ixion  had 
better  things  to  do  than  to  waste  his  wealth  on  the 
mean  and  greedy.  '  Tell  him/  he  said,  '  that  every 
day  I  journey  across  the  wide  earth,  gladdening  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  and  that  his  child 
has  now  a  more  glorious  home  than  that  of  the 
mighty  gods  who  dwell  on  the  high  Olympus. 
What  would  he  have  more  ? '  Then  day  by  day 
Hesioneus  held  converse  with  himself,  and  his 
people  heard  the  words  which  came  sadly  from  his 
lips.  '  What  would  I  more  ? '  he  said ;  '  I  would 
have  the  love  of  my  child.  I  let  her  depart,  when 
not  the  wealth  of  Phoebus  himself  could  recompense 
me  for  her  loss.  I  bartered  her  for  gifts,  and  Ixion 
withholds  the  wealth  which  he  sware  to  give.  Yet 
were  all  the  riches  of  his  treasure-house  lying  now 
before  me,  one  loving  glance  from  the  eyes  of  Dia 
would  be  more  than  worth  them  all.' 

But  when  his  messengers  went  yet  again  to  plead 
with  Ixion,  and  their  words  were  all  spoken  in  vain, 
Hesioneus  resolved  to  deal  craftily,  and  he  sent  his 
servants  by  night  and  stole  the  undying  horses  which 
bare  his  gleaming  chariot.  Then  the  heart  of  Ixion 
was  humbled  within  him,  for  he  said,  '  My  people 
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look  for  me  daily  throughout  the  wide  earth.  If  they 
see  not  my  face,  their  souls  will  faint  with  fear ;  they 
will  not  care  to  sow  their  fields,  and  the  golden  har- 
vests of  Demeter  will  wave  no  more  in  the  summer 
breeze.'  So  there  came  messengers  from  Ixion,  who 
said,  '  If  thou  wouldest  have  the  wealth  which  thou 
seekest,  come  to  the  house  of  Ixion,  and  the  gifts 
shall  be  thine,  and  thine  eyes  shall  once  more  look 
upon  thy  child. '  In  haste  Hesioneus  went  forth  from 
his  home,  like  a  dark  and  lonely  cloud  stealing  across 
the  broad  heaven.  All  night  long  he  sped  upon  his 
way,  and,  as  the  light  of  E6s  flushed  the  eastern  sky, 
he  saw  afar  off  the  form  of  a  fair  woman  who  beckoned 
to  him  with  her  long  white  arms.  Then  the  heart 
of  the  old  man  revived,  and  he  said,  '  It  is  Dia,  my 
child.  It  is  enough  if  I  can  but  hear  her  voice  and 
clasp  her  in  mine  arms  and  die. '  But  his  limbs  trem- 
bled for  joy,  and  he  waited  until  presently  his  daugh- 
ter came  and  stood  beside  him.  On  her  face  there 
rested  a  softer  beauty  than  in  the  former  days,  and  the 
sound  of  her  voice  was  more  tender  and  loving,  as  she 
said,  '  Mj  father,  Zeus  has  made  clear  to  me  many 
dark  things,  for  he  has  given  me  power  to  search  out 
the  secret  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  to  learn  from  the 
wise  beings  who  lurk  in  its  hidden  places  the  things 
that  shall  be  hereafter.  And  now  I  see  that  thy  life 
is  wellnigh  done,  if  thou  seekest  to  look  upon  the 
treasures  of  Ixion,  for  no  man  may  gaze  upon  them 
and  live.  Go  back  then  to  thy  home,  if  thou 
wouldest  not  die.  I  would  that  I  might  come  with 
thee,  but  so  it  may  not  be.     Each  day  I  must  wel- 
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come  Ixion  wlieii  his  fiery  horses  come  back  from 
their  long  journey,  and  every  morning  I  must  harness 
them  to  his  gleaming  chariot  before  he  speeds  upon 
his  way.  Yet  thou  hast  seen  my  face,  and  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee  now  even  as  in  the  days  of 
my  childhood.'  But  the  old  greed  filled  again  the 
heart  of  Hesioneus,  and  he  said,  ^  The  faith  of  Ixion 
is  pledged.  If  he  withhold  still  the  treasures  which 
he  sware  to  give,  he  shall  never  niore  see  the  death- 
less horses.  I  will  go  myself  into  his  treasure-house, 
and  see  whether  in  very  truth  he  has  the  wealth  of 
which  he  makes  such  proud  boasting.'  Then  Dia 
clasped  her  arms  once  again  around  her  father,  and 
she  kissed  his  face,  and  said  sadly,  '  Farewell,  then, 
my  father ;  I  go  to  my  home,  for  even  the  eyes  of 
Dia  may  not  gaze  on  the  secret  treasures  of  Ixion.' 
So  Dia  left  him,  and  when  the  old  man  turned  to 
look  on  her  departing  form,  it  faded  from  his  sight 
as  the  clouds  melt  away  before  the  sun  at  noonday. 
Yet  once  again  he  toiled  on  his  way,  until  before 
his  glorious  home  he  saw  Ixion,  radiant  as  Phoebus 
Apollo  in  his  beauty ;  but  there  was  anger  in  his 
kindling  eye,  for  he  was  wroth  for  the  theft  of  his 
undying  horses.  Then  the  voice  of  Ixion  smote  the 
ear  of  Hesioneus,  harsh  as  the  flapping  of  the  wings 
of  Erinys  when  she  wanders  through  the  air.  ^  So 
thou  wilt  see  my  secret  treasures.  Take  heed  that 
thy  sight  be  strong."  But  Hesioneus  spake  in  haste 
and  said,  '  Thy  faith  is  pledged,  not  only  to  let  me 
see  them,  but  to  bestow  them  on  me  as  my  own,  for 
therefore  didst  thou  win  Dia  my  child  to  be  thy  wife.* 
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Then  Ixion  opened  tlie  door  of  his  treasure-house, 
and  thrust  in  Hesioneus,  and  the  everlasting  fire 
devoured  him. 

But  far  above,  in  the  pure  heaven,  Zeus  beheld 
the  deed  of  Ixion,  and  the  tidings  were  sent  abroad  to 
all  the  gods  of  Olympus,  and  to  all  the  sons  of  men, 
that  Ixion  had  slain  Hesioneus  by  craft  and  guile. 
A  horror  of  great  blackness  fell  on  the  heaven  above 
and  the  earth  beneath  for  the  sin  of  which  Zeus  alone 
can  purge  away  the  guilt.  Once  more  Dia  made 
ready  her  husband's  chariot,  and  once  more  he  sped 
on  his  fiery  journey ;  but  all  men  turned  away  their 
faces,  and  the  trees  bowed  their  scorched  and  withered 
heads  to  the  ground.  The  flowers  drooped  sick  on 
their  stalks  and  died,  the  corn  was  kindled  like 
dried  stubble  on  the  earth,  and  Ixion  said  within 
himself,  '  My  sin  is  great ;  men  will  not  look  upon 
my  face  as  in  the  old  time,  and  the  gods  of  Olympus 
wiU  not  cleanse  my  hands  from  the  guilt  of  my 
treacherous  deed.'  So  he  went  straightway  and  fell 
down  humbled  before  the  throne  of  Zeus,  and  said, 
*  0  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  pure  air  far  above  the 
dark  cloud,  my  hands  are  foul  with  blood,  and  thou 
alone  canst  cleanse  them:  therefore  purge  mine 
iniquity,  lest  all  living  things  die  throughout  the 
wide  earth.' 

Then  the  undying  gods  were  summoned  to  the 
judgment-seat  of  Zeus.  By  the  side  of  the  son  of 
Kronos  stood  Hermes,  ever  bright  and  fair,  the 
messenger  who  flies  on  his  golden  sandals  more 
swiftly  than  a  dream ;  but  fairer  and  more  glorious 
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than  all  who  stood  near  his  throne  was  the  lady  HerS, 
the  queen  of  the  blue  heaven.  On  her  brow  rested 
the  majesty  of  Zeus  and  the  glory  of  a  boundless 
love  which  sheds  gladness  on  the  teeming  earth  and 
the  broad  sea.  And  even  as  he  stood  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat, the  eyes  of  Ixion  rested  with  a  strange 
yearning  on  her  undying  beauty,  and  he  scarce  heard 
the  words  which  cleansed  him  from  bloodguiltiness. 

Ho  Ixion  tarried  in  the  house  of  Zeus,  far  above  in 
the  pure  aether,  where  only  the  light  clouds  weave  a, 
fairy  network  at  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  Day  by  day  his  glance  rested  more  warm  and 
loving  on  the  countenance  of  the  lady  Here,  and  Zeus 
saw  that  her  heart  too  was  kindled  by  a  strange  love, 
so  that  a  fierce  wrath  was  stirred  within  him. 

Presently  he  called  Hermes  the  messenger  and 
said,  '  Bring  up  from  among  the  children  of  Ne- 
phele  one  who  shall  wear  the  semblance  of  the  lady 
Here,  and  place  her  in  the  path  of  Ixion  when  he 
wanders  forth  on  the  morrow. '  So  Hermes  sped  away 
on  his  errand,  and  on  that  day  Ixion  spake  secretly 
with  Here,  and  tempted  her  to  fly  from  the  house  of 
Zeus.  '  Come  with  me,'  he  said;  '  the  winds  of  hea- 
ven cannot  vie  in  speed  with  my  deathless  horses ; 
and  the  palace  of  Zeus  is  but  as  the  house  of  the 
dead  by  the  side  of  my  glorious  home.'  Then  the 
heart  of  Ixion  bounded  with  a  mighty  delight  as  he 
heard  the  words  of  Here.  '  To-morrow  I  will  meet 
thee  in  the  land  of  the  children  of  Nephele.'  So  on 
the  morrow,  when  the  light  clouds  had  spread  their 
faiiy  network  over  the  heaven,  Ixion  stole  away  from 
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the  house  of  Zeus  to  meet  the  lady  Here.  As  he 
went,  the  fairy  web  faded  from  the  sky,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  lady  Here  stood  before  him 
in  all  her  beauty.  '  Here,  great  queen  of  the  un- 
stained heaven,'  he  said,  '  come  with  me,  for  I  am 
worthy  of  thy  love,  and  I  quail  not  for  all  the  majesty 
of  Zeus.'  But  even  as  he  stretched  forth  his  arms, 
the  bright  form  vanished  away.  The  crashing 
thunder  rolled  through  the  sky,  and  he  heard  the 
voice  of  Zeus  saying, '  I  cleansed  thee  from  thy  guilt ; 
I  sheltered  thee  in  my  home ;  and  thou  hast  dealt 
with  me  treacherously  as  thou  didst  before  with 
Hesioneus.  Thou  hast  sought  the  love  of  Here; 
but  the  maiden  which  stood  before  thee  was  but  a 
child  of  Nephele,  whom  Hermes  brought  hither  to 
cheat  thee  with  the  semblance  of  the  wife  of  Zeus. 
Wherefore  hear  thy  doom.  No  more  shall  thy 
deathless  horses  speed  with  thy  glistening  chariot 
over  the  earth,  but  high  in  the  heaven  a  blazing 
wheel  shall  bear  thee  through  the  rolling  years; 
and  the  doom  shall  be  on  thee  for  ever  and  ever.' 

So  was  Ixion  bound  on  the  fiery  wheel,  and  the 
sons  of  men  see  the  flashing  spokes^^  day  by  day  as 
it  whirls  in  the  high  heaven. 
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TANTALOS. 

Beneath  the  mighty  rocks  of  Sipylos  stood  the 
palace  of  Tantalos  the  Phrygian  king,  gleaming 
with  the  blaze  of  gold  and  jewels.  Its  burnished 
roofs  glistened  from  afar  like  the  rays  which  dance 
on  ruffled  waters.  Its  marble  columns  flashed  with 
hues  rich  as  the  hues  of  purple  clouds  which  gather 
round  the  sun  as  he  sinks  down  in  the  sky.  And 
far  and  wide  was  known  the  name  of  the  mighty 
chieftain,  who  was  wiser  than  all  the  sons  of  mortal 
men ;  for  his  wife  Euryanassa,^®  they  said,  came  of 
the  race  of  the  undying  gods,  and  to  Tantalos  Zeus 
had  given  the  power  of  Helios,  that  he  might  know 
his  secret  counsels  and  see  into  the  hidden  things 
of  the  earth  and  air  and  sea.  Many  a  time,  so  the 
people  said,  he  held  converse  with  Zeus  himself  in 
his  home  on  the  high  Olympus ;  and  day  by  day  his 
wealth  increased,  his  flocks  and  herds  multiplied 
exceedingly,  and  in  his  fields  the  golden  corn  waved 
like  a  sunlit  sea.  , 

But,  as  the  years  rolled  round,  there  were  dark 
sayings  spread  abroad,  that  the  wisdom  of  Tantalos 
was  turned  to  craft,  and  that  his  wealth  and  power 
were  used  for  evil  ends.  Men  said  that  he  had 
sinned  like  Prometheus  the  Titan,  and  had  stolen 
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from  the  banquet-hall  of  Zeus  the  food  and  drink  or 
the  gods,  and  given  them  to  mortal  men.  And  tales 
yet  more  strange  were  told,  how  that  Pandare6s 
brought  to  him  the  hound  which  Rhea  placed  in  the 
cave  of  Dicte  to  guard  the  child  Zeus,  and  how, 
when  Hermes  bade  him  yield  up  the  dog,  Tantalos 
laughed  him  to  scorn,  and  said,  '  Dost  thou  ask  me 
for  the  hound  which  guarded  Zeus  in  the  days  of 
his  childhood  ?  It  were  as  well  to  ask  me  for  the 
unseen  breeze  which  sighs  through  the  groves  of 
Sipylos.' 

Then,  last  of  all,  men  spake  in  whispers  of  a  sin 
yet  more  fearful  which  Tantalos  had  sinned,  and  the 
tale  was  told  that  Zeus  and  all  the  gods  came  down 
from  Olympus  to  feast  in  his  banquet-hall,  and  how, 
when  the  red  wine  sparkled  in  the  golden  goblets, 
Tantalos  placed  savoury  meat  before  Zeus,  and  bade 
him  eat  of  a  costly  food,  and,  when  the  feast  was 
ended,  told  him  that  in  the  dish  had  lain  the  limbs 
of  the  child  Pelops,  whose  sunny  smile  had  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  mortal  men.  Then  came  the 
day  of  vengeance,  for  Zeus  bade  Hermes  bring  back 
Pelops  again  from  the  kingdom  of  Hades  to  the 
land  of  living  men,  and  on  Tantalos  was  passed  a 
doom  which  should  torment  him  for  ever  and  ever. 
In  the  shadowy  region  where  wander  the  ghosts  of 
men,  Tantalos,  they  said,  lay  prisoned  in  a  beautiful 
garden,  gazing  on  bright  flowers  and  glistening 
fruits  and  laughing  waters ;  but  for  all  that  his 
tongue  was  parched,  and  his  limbs  were  faint  with 
hunger.     No  drop  of  water  might  cool  his  lips,  no 
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luscious  fruit  might  soothe  his  agony.  If  he  bowed 
his  head  to  drink,  the  water  fled  away;  if  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  pluck  the  golden  apples, 
the  branches  vanished  like  mists  before  the  face  of 
the  rising  sun ;  and  in  place  of  ripe  fruits  glistening 
among  green  leaves,  a  mighty  rock  beetled  above 
his  head,  as  though  it  must  fall  and  grind  him  to 
powder.  Wherefore  men  say,  when  the  cup  of 
pleasure  is  dashed  from  the  lips  of  those  who  would 
drink  of  it,  that  on  them  has  fallen  the  doom  of  the 
Phrygian  Tantalos.^® 
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THE  TOILS  OF  HERAKLES. 

By  the  doom  of  his  father  Zeus,  Herakles  served  in 
Argos  the  false  and  cruel  Eurystheus.  For  so  it  was 
that  Zeus  spake  of  the  birth  of  Herakles  to  Herg, 
the  queen,  and  said,  '  This  day  shall  a  child  be  born 
of  the  race  of  Perseus,  who  shall  be  the  mightiest 
of  the  sons  of  men.'  Even  so  he  spake,  because  Ate 
had  deceived  him  by  her  evil  counsel.  And  HerS 
asked  whether  this  should  be  so  in  very  deed ;  and 
Zeus  bowed  his  head,  and  the  word  went  forth  which 
could  not  be  recalled.  Then  Here  went  to  the 
mighty  Eileithyiai,  and  by  their  aid  she  brought  it 
about  that  Eurystheus  was  born  before  Herakles  the 
son  of  Zeus. 

So  the  lot  was  fixed  that  all  his  life  long  Herakles 
should  toil  at  the  will  of  a  weak  and  crafty  master. 
Brave  in  heart  and  stout  of  body,  so  that  no  man 
might  be  matched  with  him  for  strength  or  beauty, 
yet  was  he  to  have  no  profit  of  all  his  labour  till  he 
should  come  to  the  land  of  the  undying  gods.  But 
it  grieved  Zeus  that  the  craft  of  Here,  the  queen, 
had  brought  grievous  wrong  on  his  child,  and  he 
cast  forth  Ate  from  the  halls  of  Olympus,  that  she 
might  no  more  dwell  among  the  gods.^^  Then  he 
spake  the  word  that  Herakles  should  dwell  with  the 
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gods  in  Olympus,  as  soon  as  the  days  of  liis  toil  on 
earth  should  be  ended. 

Thus  the  child  grew  in  the  house  of  Amphitryon, 
full  of  beauty  and  might,  so  that  men  marvelled  at 
his  great  strength ;  for  as  he  lay  one  day  sleeping, 
there  came  two  serpents  into  the  chamber,  and 
twisted  their  long  coils  round  the  cradle,  and  peered 
upon  him  with  their  cold  glassy  eyes,  till  the  sound 
of  their  hissing  woke  him  from  his  slumber.  But 
Herakles  trembled  not  for  fear,  but  he  stretched 
forth  his  arms  and  placed  his  hands  on  the  serpents' 
necks,  and  tightened  his  grasp  more  and  more  till 
they  fell  dead  on  the  ground.  Then  all  knew  by 
this  sign  that  Herakles  must  do  great  things  and 
suffer  many  sorrows,  but  that  in  the  end  he  should 
win  the  victory.  So  the  child  waxed  great  and 
strong,  and  none  could  be  matched  with  him  for 
strength  of  arm  and  swiftness  of  foot  and  in  taming 
of  horses  and  in  wrestling.  The  best  men  in  Argos 
were  his  teachers,  and  the  wise  centaur  Cheiron  was 
his  friend,  and  taught  him  ever  to  help  the  weak 
and  take  their  part  against  any  who  oppressed  them. 
So,  for  all  his  great  strength,  none  were  more  gentle 
than  Herakles,  none  more  full  of  pity  for  those  who 
were  bowed  down  by  pain  and  labour. 

But  it  was  a  sore  grief  to  Herakles  that  all  his  life 
long  he  must  toil  for  Eurystheus,  while  others  were 
full  of  joy  and  pleasure  and  feasted  at  tables  laden 
with  good  things.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  one 
day,  as  he  thought  of  these  things,  he  sat  down  by 
the  wayside,  where  two  paths  met,  in  a  lonely  valley 
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far  away  from  tlie  dwellings  of  men.*^  Suddenly,  as 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  he  saw  two  women  coming 
towards  him,  each  from  a  different  road.  They  were 
both  fair  to  look  upon ;  but  the  one  had  a  soft  and 
gentle  face,  and  she  was  clad  in  a  seemly  robe  of 
pure  white.  The  other  looked  boldly  at  Herakles, 
and  her  face  was  more  ruddy,  and  her  eyes  shone 
with  a  hot  and  restless  glare.  From  her  shoulders 
streamed  the  long  folds  of  her  soft  embroidered  robe, 
which  scantily  hid  the  beauty  of  her  form  beneath. 
With  a  quick  and  eager  step  she  hastened  to 
Herakles,  that  so  she  might  be  the  first  to  speak. 
And  she  said,  *  I  know,  0  man  of  much  toil  and 
sorrow,  that  thy  heart  is  sad  within  thee,  and  that 
thou  knowest  not  which  way  thou  shalt  turn.  Come 
then  with  me,  and  I  will  lead  thee  on  a  soft  and 
pleasant  road,  where  no  storms  shall  vex  thee  and 
no  sorrows  shall  trouble  thee.  Thou  shalt  never 
hear  of  wars  and  battles,  and  sickness  and  pain  shall 
not  come  nigh  to  thee ;  but  all  day  long  shalt  thou 
feast  at  rich  banquets  and  listen  to  the  songs  of 
minstrels.  Thou  shalt  not  want  for  sparkling  wine, 
and  soft  robes,  and  pleasant  couches ;  thou  shalt 
Eot  lack  the  delights  of  love,  for  the  bright  eyes  of 
maidens  shall  look  gently  upon  thee,  and  their  song 
shall  lull  thee  to  sleep  in  the  soft  evening  hour,  when 
the  stars  come  out  in  the  sky.'  And  Herakles  said, 
'  Thou  promisest  to  me  pleasant  things,  lady,  and  I 
am  sorely  pressed  down  by  a  hard  master.  What  is 
thy  name?  '  *  My  friends,'  she  said,  ^  call  me  the 
happy  and  joyous  one ;  and  they  who  look  not  upon 
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me  with  love  have  given  me  an  evil  name,  but  they 
speak  falsely/ 

Then  the  other  spake  and  said,  ^0  Herakles,  I 
too  know  whence  thou  art,  and  the  doom  that  is 
laid  upon  thee,  and  how  thou  hast  lived  and  toiled 
even  from  the  days  of  thy  childhood ;  and  therefore 
I  think  that  thou  wilt  give  me  thy  love,  and  if  tion 
dost,  then  men  shall  speak  of  thy  good  deeds  in 
time  to  come,  and  my  name  shall  be  yet  more  exalted. 
But  I  have  no  fair  words  wherewith  to  cheat  thee. 
Nothing  good  is  ever  reached  without  labour; 
nothing  great  is  ever  won  without  toil.  If  thou 
seek  for  fruit  from  the  earth,  thou  must  tend  and 
till  it ;  if  thou  wouldst  have  the  favour  of  the  undr- 
ing  gods,  thou  must  come  before  them  with  prayehs 
and  offerings  ;  if  thou  longest  for  the  love  of  mea, 
thou  must  do  them  good.'  Then  the  other  brake  :n 
upon  her  words  and  said,  '  Thou  seest,  Herakles, 
that  Arete  seeks  to  lead  thee  on  a  long  and  wea?y 
path,  but  my  broad  and  easy  road  leads  thee  quick.y 
to  happiness.'  But  Arete  answered  her  (and  her 
eye  flashed  with  anger),  '  0  wretched  one,  what  good 
thing  hast  thou  to  give,  and  what  pleasure  canst 
thou  feel,  who  knowest  not  what  it  is  to  toil  ?  Thj 
lusts  are  pampered,  thy  taste  is  dull.  Thou  quaffes; 
the  rich  wine  before  thou  art  thirsty,  and  fillest 
thyself  with  dainties  before  thou  art  hungry. 
Though  thou  art  numbered  amongst  the  undying 
ones,  the  gods  have  cast  thee  forth  out  of  heaven, 
and  good  men  scorn  thee.  The  sweetest  of  all 
sounds,  when  a  man's  heart  praises  him,  thou  hast 
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never  heard ;  the  sweetest  of  all  sights,  when  a  man 
looks  on  his  good  deeds,  thon  hast  never  seen.  They 
who  bow  down  to  thee  are  weak  and  feeble  in  youth, 
and  wretched  and  loathsome  in  old  age.  But  I 
dwell  with  the  gods  in  heaven,  and  with  good  men 
on  the  earth;  and  without  me  nothing  good  and 
pure  may  be  thought  and  done.  More  than  all 
others  am  I  honoured  by  the  gods,  more  than  all 
others  am  I  cherished  by  the  men  who  love  me.  In 
peace  and  in  war,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  I  am 
the  aid  of  all  who  seek  me ;  and  my  help  never 
fails.  My  children  know  the  purest  of  all  pleasures, 
when  the  hour  of  rest  comes  after  the  toil  of  day. 
In  youth  they  are  strong,  and  their  limbs  are  quick 
with  health;  in  old  age  they  look  back  upon  a 
happy  life  ;  and  when  they  lie  down  to  the  sleep  of 
death,  their  name  is  cherished  among  men  for  their 
brave  and  good  deeds.  Love  me,  therefore,  Herakles, 
and  obey  my  words,  and  thou  shalt  dwell  with  me, 
when  thy  toil  is  ended,  in  the  home  of  the  undying 
gods.' 

Then  Herakles  bowed  down  his  head,  and  sware 
to  follow  her  counsels  ;  and  when  the  two  maidens 
passed  away  from  his  sight,  he  went  forth  with  a 
good  courage  to  his  labour  and  suffering.  In  many 
a  land  he  sojourned  and  toiled  to  do  the  will  of  the 
false  Eurystheus.  Good  deeds  he  did  for  the  sons 
of  men  ;  but  he  had  no  profit  of  all  his  labour,  save 
the  love  of  the  gentle  lole.  Far  away  in  (Echalia, 
where  the  sun  rises  from  the  eastern  sea,  he  saw  the 
maiden  in  the  halls  of  Eurytos,  and  sought  to  win 
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her  love.  But  the  word  which  Zeus  spake  to  Herfi 
the  queen  gave  him  no  rest ;  and  Eurystheus  sent 
him  forth  to  other  lands,  and  he  saw  the  maiden  no 
more. 

But  Herakles  toiled  on  with  a  good  heart,  and 
soon  the  glory  of  his  great  deeds  were  spread  abroad 
throughout  all  the  earth.  Minstrels  sang  how  he 
slew  the  monsters  and  savage  beasts  who  vexed  the 
sons  of  men,  how  he  smote  the  Hydra  in  the  land  of 
Lernai,  and  the  wild  boar  which  haunted  the  groves 
of  Erymanthos,  and  the  Harpies  who  lurked  in  the 
swamps  of  Stymphalos.  They  told  how  he  wandered 
far  away  to  the  land  of  the  setting  sun,  when  Eurys- 
theus bade  him  pluck  the  golden  apples  from  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides, — ^how  over  hill  and  dale, 
across  marsh  and  river,  through  thicket  and  forest, 
he  came  to  the  western  sea,  and  crossed  to  the 
African  land  where  Atlas  lifts  up  his  white  head  to 
the  high  heaven, — how  he  smote  the  dragon  which 
guarded  the  brazen  gates,  and  brought  the  apples  to 
King  Eurystheus.  They  sang  of  his  weary  journey 
when  he  roamed  through  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians 
and  came  to  the  wild  and  desolate  heights  of  Cau- 
casus,— ^how  he  saw  a  giant  form  high  on  the  naked 
rock,  and  the  vulture  which  gnawed  the  Titan's 
heart  with  its  beak.  They  told  how  he  slew  the 
bird,  and  smote  off  the  cruel  chains,  and  set  Prome- 
theus free.  They  sang  how  Eurystheus  laid  on  him 
a  fruitless  task,  and  sent  him  down  to  the  dark  land 
of  King  Hades  to  bring  up  the  monster  Kerberos, 
how  upon  the  shore  of  the  gloomy  Acheron  he  found 
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the  mighty  hound  who  guards  the  home  of  Hades 
and  Persephone,  how  he  seized  him  in  his  strong 
right  hand  and  bare  him  to  King  Eurystheus.^^ 
They  sang  of  the  days  when  he  toiled  in  the  land  of 
Queen  OmphalS  beneath  the  Libyan  sun,  how  he  de- 
stroyed the  walls  of  Ilion  when  Laomedon  was  king, 
and  how  he  went  to  Kalydon  and  wooed  and  won 
DSianeira,  the  daughter  of  the  chieftain  Oineus. 

Long  time  he  abode  in  Kalydon,  and  the  people 
of  the  land  loved  him  for  his  kindly  deeds.  But 
one  day  his  spear  smote  the  boy  Eunomos ;  and  his 
father  was  not  angry,  because  he  knew  that  Herakles 
sought  not  to  slay  him.  Yet  Herakles  would  go 
forth  from  the  land,  for  his  heart  was  grieved  for 
the  death  of  the  child.  So  he  journeyed  to  the 
banks  of  the  Evenos,  where  he  smote  the  centaur 
Nessos  because  he  sought  to  lay  hands  on  Deia- 
neira.  Swiftly  the  poison  from  the  barb  of  the  spear 
ran  through  the  centaur's  veins ;  but  Nessos  knew 
how  to  avenge  himself  on  Herakles,  and  with  a 
faint  voice  he  besought  Deianeira  to  fill  a  shell 
with  his  blood,  so  that,  if  ever  she  lost  the  love  of 
Herakles,  she  might  win  it  again  by  spreading  it 
on  a  robe  for  him  to  wear. 

So  Nessos  died ;  and  Herakles  went  to  the  land 
of  Trachis,  and  there  Deianeira  abode  while  he  jour- 
neyed to  the  eastern  sea.  Many  times  the  moon 
waxed  and  waned  in  the  heaven,  and  the  corn  sprang 
up  from  the  ground  and  gave  its  golden  harvest;  but 
Herakles  came  not  back.  At  last  the  tidings  came 
how  he  had  done  great  deeds  in  distant  lands,  how 
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Eurytos  the  king  of  (Echalia  was  slain,  and  how 
among  the  captives  was  the  daughter  of  the  king, 
the  fairest  of  all  the  maidens  of  the  land. 

Then  the  words  of  Nessos  came  back  to  Deiaueira, 
and  she  hastened  to  anoint  a  broidered  robe;  for 
she  thought  only  that  the  love  of  Herakles  had 
passed  away  from  her,  and  that  she  must  win  it  to 
herself  again.  So,  with  words  of  love  and  honour, 
she  sent  the  gift  for  Herakles  to  put  on ;  and  the 
messenger  found  him  on  the  Keneian  shore,  where 
he  was  offering  rich  sacrifice  to  Zeus  his  father,  and 
gave  him  the  broidered  robe  in  token  of  the  love  of 
Deianeira.  Then  Herakles  wrapt  it  closely  round 
him,  and  he  stood  by  the  altar  while  the  dark  smoke 
went  up  in  a  thick  cloud  to  the  heaven.  Presently 
the  vengeance  of  Nessos  was  accomplished.  Through 
the  veins  of  Herakles  the  poison  spread  like  devour- 
ing fire.  Fiercer  and  fiercer  grew  the  burning  pain, 
and  Herakles  vainly  strove  to  tear  the  robe  and  cast 
it  from  him.  It  ate  into  his  flesh;  and  as  he 
struggled  in  his  agony,  the  dark  blood  gushed  from 
his  body  in  streams.  Then  came  the  maiden  lolS 
to  his  side.  With  her  gentle  hands  she  sought  to 
soothe  his  pain,  and  with  pitying  words  to  cheer 
him  in  his  woe.  Then  once  more  the  face  of  Hera- 
kles flushed  with  a  deep  joy,  and  his  eye  glanced 
with  a  pure  light,  as  in  the  days  of  his  might  and 
strength ;  and  he  said,  '  Ah,  lole,  brightest  of 
maidens,  thy  voice  shall  cheer  me  as  I  sink  down 
in  the  sleep  of  death.  I  loved  thee  in  the  bright 
morning  time,  when  my  hand  was  strong  and  my 
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foot  swift ;  but  Zeus  willed  not  that  thou  shouldst 
be  with  me  in  my  long  wanderings.  Yet  I  grieve 
not  now,  for  again  thou  hast  come,  fair  as  the  soft 
clouds  which  gather  round  the  dying  sun.'  Then 
Herakles  bade  them  bear  him  to  the  high  crest  of 
Oita  and  gather  wood.  So,  when  all  was  ready,  he 
lay  down  to  rest,  and  they  kindled  the  great  pile. 
The  black  mists  were  spreading  over  the  sky,  but 
still  Herakles  sought  to  gaze  on  the  fair  face  of  lole 
and  to  comfort  her  in  her  sorrow.  '  Weep  not,  lole,' 
he  said ;  '  my  toil  is  done,  and  now  is  the  time  for 
rest.  I  shall  see  thee  again  in  the  bright  land  which 
is  never  trodden  by  the  feet  of  night.' 

Blacker  and  blacker  grew  the  evening  shades; 
and  only  the  long  line  of  light  broke  the  darkness 
which  gathered  round  the  blazing  pile.  Then  from 
the  high  heaven  came  down  the  thick  cloud,  and 
the  din  of  its  thunder  crashed  through  the  air.  So 
Zeus  carried  his  child  home,  and  the  halls  of  Olvm- 
pus  were  opened  to  welcome  the  bright  hero  who 
rested  from  his  mighty  toil.  There  the  fair  maiden 
Arete  placed  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and  Hebe 
clothed  him  in  a  white  robe  for  the  banquet  of  the 
gods.^^ 
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admIitos. 

There  was  high  feasting  in  the  halls  of  Pheres,  be- 
cause Admetos,  his  son,  had  brought  home  Alkestis, 
the  fairest  of  all  the  daughters  of  Pelias,^  to  be 
his  bride.  The  minstrels  sang  of  the  glories  of  the 
house  of  Pherae,  and  of  the  brave  deeds  of  Admetos 
— how,  by  the  aid  of  the  golden-haired  Apollo,  he 
had  yoked  the  lion  and  the  boar,  and  made  them 
drag  his  chariot  to  lolkos,  for  Pelias  had  said  that 
only  to  one  who  came  thus  would  he  give  his 
daughter  Alkestis  to  be  his  wife.  So  the  sound  of 
mirth  and  revelry  echoed  through  the  hall,  and  the 
red  wine  was  poured  forth  in  honour  of  Zeus  and 
all  the  gods,  each  by  his  name ;  but  the  name  of 
Artemis  was  forgotten,  and  her  wrath  burned  sore 
against  the  house  of  Admetos. 

But  one,  mightier  yet  than  Artemis,  was  nigh  at 
hand  to  aid  him,  for  Apollo,  the  son  of  Let6,  served 
as  a  bondman  in  the  home  of  Pheres,  because  he 
had  slain  the  Cyclopes  who  forged  the  thunderbolts 
of  Zeus.  No  mortal  blood  flowed  in  his  veins ;  but, 
though  he  could  neither  grow  old  nor  die,  nor  could 
any  of  the  sons  of  men  do  him  hurt,  yet  all  loved 
him  for  his  gentle  dealing,  for  all  things  had  pros- 
pered in  the  land  from  the  day  when  he  came  to 
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the  house  of  AdmStos.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that, 
when  the  sacrifice  of  the  marriage  feast  was  ended, 
he  spake  to  AdmStos  and  said,  '  The  anger  of  Arte- 
mis my  sister  is  kindled  against  thee,  and  it  may  he 
that  she  will  smite  thee  with  her  spear  which  can 
never  miss  its  mark.  But  thou  hast  heen  to  me  a 
kind  task-master;  and  though  I  am  here  as  thy 
bond-servant,  yet  have  I  power  still  with  my  father 
Zeus,  and  I  have  obtained  for  thee  this  boon,  that, 
if  thou  art  smitten  by  the  spear  of  Artemis,  thou 
shalt  not  die,  if  thou  canst  find  one  who  in  thy  stead 
will  go  down  to  the  dark  kingdom  of  Hades.' 

Many  a  time  the  sun  rose  up  into  the  heaven  and 
sank  down  to  sleep  beneath  the  western  waters;  and 
still  the  hours  went  by  full  of  deep  joy  to  Admetos 
and  his  wife  Alkestis,  for  their  hearts  were  knit  to- 
gether in  a  pure  love,  and  no  cloud  of  strife  spread 
its  dark  shadow  over  their  souls.  Once  only  Ad- 
metos spake  to  her  of  the  words  of  Apollo,  and 
Alkestis  answered  with  a  smile,  '  Where  is  the  pain 
of  death,  my  husband,  for  those  who  love  truly  ? 
Without  thee  I  care  not  to  live ;  wherefore,  to  die 
for  thee  will  be  a  boon.' 

Once  again  there  was  high  feasting  in  the  house 
of  Admetos,  for  Herakles,  the  mighty  son  of  Alk- 
mSnS,  had  come  thither  as  he  journeyed  through 
many  lands,  doing  the  will  of  the  false  Eurystheus. 
But,  even  as  the  minstrels  sang  the  praises  of  the 
chieftains  of  PheraB,  the  flush  of  life  faded  from  the 
face  of  Admetos,  and  he  felt  that  the  hour  of  which 
Apollo  had  warned  him  was  come.     But  soon  the 
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blood  came  back  tingling  through  his  veins,  when 
he  thought  of  the  sacrifice  which  alone  could  save 
him  from  the  sleep  of  death.  Yet  what  will  not  a 
man  do  for  his  life  ?  and  how  shall  he  withstand 
when  the  voice  of  love  pleads  on  his  side  ?  So  once 
again  the  fair  Alkestis  looked  lovingly  upon  him  as 
she  said,  '  There  is  no  darkness  for  me  in  the  land 
of  Hades,  if  only  I  die  for  thee ; '  and  even  as  she 
spake,  the  spell  passed  from  Admetos,  and  the 
strength  of  the  daughter  of  Pelias  ebbed  slowly 
away. 

The  sound  of  mirth  and  feasting  was  hushed. 
The  harps  of  the  minstrels  hung  silent  on  the  wall, 
and  men  spake  in  whispering  voices,  for  the  awful 
Moirai  were  at  hand  to  bear  Alkestis  to  the  shadowy 
kingdom.  On  the  couch  lay  her  fair  form,  pale  as 
the  white  lily  which  floats  on  the  blue  water,  and 
beautiful  as  Eos  when  her  light  dies  out  of  the  sky 
in  the  evening.^^  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  strife 
was  ended,  and  Admetos  mourned  in  bitterness  and 
shame  for  the  love  which  he  had  lost. 

Then  the  soul  of  the  brave  Herakles  was  stirred 
within  him,  and  he  sware  that  the  Moirai  should 
not  win  the  victory.  So  he  departed  in  haste,  and 
far  away  in  the  unseen  land  he  did  battle  with  the 
powers  of  death,  and  rescued  Alkestis  from  Hades, 
the  stern  and  rugged  king. 

So  once  more  she  stood  before  Admetos,  more 
radiant  in  her  beauty  than  in  the  former  days,  and 
once  more  in  the  halls  of  PheraB  echoed  the  sound 
of  high  rejoicing,  and  the  minstrels  sang  of  the 
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mighty  deed  of  the  good  and  brave  Heraldes,  as 
he  went  on  his  way  -from  the  home  of  AdmStos 
to  do  in  other  lands  the  bidding  of  the  mean 
Eurystheus. 


1? 
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EPIMliTHEUS  AND  PAND6rA. 

There  was  strife  between  Zeus  and  men ;  for  Pro- 
metheus stood  forth  on  their  side  and  taught  them 
how  they  might  withstand  the  new  god  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Kronos  ;  and  he  said,  ^  0  men,  Zeus 
is  greedy  of  riches  and  honour;  and  your  flocks  and 
herds  will  be  wasted  with  burnt-offerings,  if  ye  offer 
up  to  Zeus  the  whole  victim.  Come  and  let  us  make 
a  covenant  with  him,  that  there  may  be  a  fair  por- 
tion for  him  and  for  men.'  So  Prometheus  chose 
out  a  large  ox,  and  slew  him,  and  divided  the  body. 
Under  the  skin  he  placed  the  entrails  and  the  flesh, 
and  under  the  fat  he  placed  the  bones.  Then  he 
said,  '  Choose  thy  portion,  0  Zeus ;  and  let  that  on 
which  thou  layest  thine  Kauds  be  thy  share  for  ever.' 
So  Zeus  stretched  forth  his  hand  in  haste,  and  placed 
it  upon  the  fat ;  and  fierce  was  his  wrath  when  he 
found  only  the  bare  bones  underneath  it.  Where- 
fore men  offer  up  to  the  undying  gods  only  the 
bones  and  fat  of  the  victims  that  are  slain. 

Then  in  his  anger  Zeus  sought  how  he  might 
avenge  himself  on  the  race  of  men ;  and  he  took 
away  from  them  the  gift  of  fire,^^  so  that  they  were 
vexed  by  cold  and  darkness  and  hunger,  until  Pro- 
mdtheus  brought  them  down  fire  which  he  had  stolen 
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from  heaven.  Then  was  the  rage  of  Zeus  still  more 
cruel,  and  he  smote  Prometheus  with  his  thunder- 
bolts ;  and  at  his  bidding  Hermes  bare  him  to  the 
crags  of  Caucasus,  and  bound  him  with  iron  chains 
to  the  hard  rock,  where  the  vulture  gnawed  his 
heart  with  its  beak. 

But  the  wrath  of  Zeus  was  not  appeased,  and  he 
sought  how  he  might  yet  more  vex  the  race  of  men; 
and  he  remembered  how  the  Titan  Prometheus  had 
warned  them  to  accept  no  gift  from  the  gods,  and 
how  he  left  his  brother  Epimetheus  to  guard  them 
asrainst  the  wiles  of  the  son  of  Kronos.  And  he 
said  within  himself,  '  The  race  of  men  knows  neither 
sickness  nor  pain,  strife  or  war,  theft  or  falsehood;  for 
all  these  evil  things  are  sealed  up  in  the  great  cask 
which  is  guarded  by  Epimetheus.  I  will  let  loose 
these  evils,  and  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with 
woe  and  misery.' 

So  he  called  Hephaistos,  the  lord  of  fire,  and  he 
said,  *  Make  ready  a  gift  which  all  the  undying  gods 
shall  give  to  the  race  of  man.  Take  earth,  and 
fashion  it  into  the  shape  of  woman.  Very  fair  let 
it  be  to  look  upon,  but  give  her  an  evil  nature,  that 
the  race  of  men  may  suffer  for  all  the  deeds  that 
they  have  done  to  me.'  Then  Hephaistos  took  the 
clay  and  moulded  from  it  the  image  of  a  fair  woman, 
and  Athene  clothed  her  in  a  beautiful  robe,  and 
placed  a  crown  upon  her  head,  from  which  a  veil 
fell  over  her  snowy  shoulders.  And  Hermes,  the 
messenger  of  Zeus,  gave  her  the  power  of  words, 
and  a  greedy  mind,  to  cheat  and  deceive  the  race 
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of  men.  Then  Hephaistos  brought  her  before  the 
assembly  of  the  gods,  and  they  marvelled  at  the 
greatness  of  her  beauty ;  and  Zeus  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  gave  her  to  Epimetheus,  and  said,  '  Ye 
toil  hard,  ye  children  of  men  :  behold  one  who 
shall  soothe  and  cheer  you  when  the  hours  of  toil 
are  ended.  The  undying  gods  have  taken  pity  on 
you,  because  ye  have  none  to  comfort  you;  and 
woman  is  their  gift  to  men,  therefore  is  her  name 
called  Pand6ra.'*^ 

Then  Epimetheus  forgot  the  warning  of  his 
brother,  and  the  race  of  men  did  obeisance  to  Zeus, 
and  received  Pand6ra  at  his  hands ;  for  the  great- 
ness of  her  beauty  enslaved  the  hearts  of  all  who 
looked  upon  her.  But  they  rejoiced  not  long  in 
the  gift  of  the  gods ;  for  Pand6ra  saw  a  great  cask 
on  the  threshold  of  the  house  of  Epimetheus,  and 
she  lifted  the  lid ;  and  from  it  came  strife  and  war, 
plague  and  sickness,  theft  and  violence,  grief  and 
sorrow.  Then  in  her  terror  she  set  down  the  lid 
again  upon  the  cask,  and  Hope  was  shut  up  within 
it,  so  that  she  could  not  comfort  the  race  of  men 
for  the  grievous  evil  which  Pand6ra  had  brought 
upon  them. 
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l6  AND  PROMETHEUS. 

In  the  halls  of  Inachos,  king  of  Argos,  Zeus  beheld 
and  loved  the  fair  maiden  16 ;  but  when  Here  the 
queen  knew  it,  she  was  very  wroth  and  sought  to 
slay  her.  Then  Zeus  changed  the  maiden  into  a 
heifer,  to  save  her  from  the  anger  of  Here ;  but  pre- 
sently Here  learned  that  the  heifer  was  the  maiden 
whom  she  hated,  and  she  went  to  Zeus  and  said, 
*  Give  me  that  which  I  shall  desire ; '  and  Zeus  an- 
swered, '  Say  on.'  Then  Here  said,  '  Give  me  the 
beautiful  heifer  which  I  see  feeding  in  the  pastures 
of  King  Inachos.'  So  Zeus  granted  her  prayer,  for 
he  liked  not  to  confess  what  he  had  done  to  16  to 
save  her  from  the  wrath  of  Here ;  and  Here  took 
the  heifer  and  bade  Argos  with  the  hundred  eyes 
watch  over  it  by  night  and  by  day. 

Long  time  Zeus  sought  how  he  might  deliver 
the  maiden  from  the  vengeance  of  Here ;  but  he 
strove  in  vain,  for  Argos  never  slept,  and  his  hun- 
dred eyes  saw  everything  around  him,  and  none 
could  approach  without  being  seen  and  slain.  At 
the  last  Zeus  sent  Hermes,  the  bright  messenger 
of  the  gods,  who  stole  gently  towards  Argos,  play- 
ing soft  music  on  his  lute.  Soothingly  the  sweet 
sounds  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  a  deep  sleep  began  to 
weigh  down  his  eyelids,  until  Argos  with  the  hun- 
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dred  eyes  lay  powerless  before  Hermes.  Then 
Hermes  drew  his  sharp  sword,  and  with  a  single 
stroke  he  smote  off  his  head ;  wherefore  men  call 
him  the  slayer  of  Argos  with  the  hundred  eyes. 
But  the  wrath  of  Here  was  fiercer  than  ever  when 
she  learned  that  her  watchman  was  slain ;  and  she 
sware  that  the  heifer  should  have  no  rest,  but  wan- 
der in  terror  and  pain  from  land  tx)  land.  So  she 
sent  a  gadfly  to  goad  the  heifer  with  its  fiery' sting 
over  hill  and  valley,  across  sea  and  river,  to  torment 
her  if  she  lay  down  to  rest,  and  madden  her  with 
pain  when  she  sought  to  sleep.  In  grief  and  mad- 
ness she  fled  from  the  pastures  of  Inaohos,  past  the 
city  of  Erechtheus  into  the  land  of  Kadmos  the 
Theban.  On  and  on  still  she  went,  resting  not  by 
night  or  day,  through  the  Dorian  and  Thessalian 
plains,  until  at  last  she  came  to  the  wild  Thracian 
land.  Her  feet  bled  on  the  sharp  stones ;  her  body 
was  torn  by  the  thorns  and  brambles,  and  tortured 
by  the  stings  of  the  fearful  gadfly.  Still  she  fled 
on  and  on,  while  the  tears  streamed  often  down  her 
cheeks,  and  her  moaning  showed  the  greatness  of 
her  agony.  '  0  Zeus,'  she  said,  '  dost  thou  not  see 
me  in  my  misery  ?  Thou  didst  tell  me  once  of  thy 
love ;  and  dost  thou  suffer  me  now  to  be  driven 
thus  wildly  from  land  to  land,  without  hope  of 
comfort  or  rest  ?  Slay  me  at  once,  I  pray  thee,  or 
suffer  me  to  sink  into  the  deep  sea,  that  so  I  may 
put  off  the  sore  burden  of  my  woe.' 

But  16  knew  not  that,  while  she  spake,  one  heard 
her  who  had  suffered  even  harder  things  from  Zeus. 
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Far  above  her  head,  towards  the  desolate  crags  of 
Caucasus,  the  wild  eagle  soared  shrieking  in  the  sky ; 
and  the  vulture  hovered  near,  as  though  waiting 
close  to  some  dying  man  till  death  should  leave  him 
for  its  prey.  Dark  snow-clouds  brooded  heavily  on 
the  mountain,  the  icy  wind  crept  lazily  through  the 
frozen  air ;  and  16  thought  that  the  hour  of  her  death 
was  come.  Then,  as  she  raised  her  head,  she  saw  far 
off  a  giant  form,  which  seemed  fastened  by  nails  to 
the  naked  rock ;  and  a  low  groan  reached  her  ear, 
as  of  one  in  mortal  pain,  and  she  heard  a  voice  which 
said,  *  Whence  comest  thou,  daughter  of  Inachos, 
into  this  savage  wilderness  ?  Hath  the  love  of  Zeus 
driven  thee  thus  to  the  icy  corners  of  the  earth  ?  ' 
Then  16  gazed  at  him  in  wonder  and  awe,  and  said, 
*  How  dost  thou  know  my  name  and  my  sorrows  ? 
and  what  is  thine  own  wrong  ?  Tell  me  (if  it  is 
given  to  thee  to  know)  what  awaits  thee  and  me 
in  the  tim3  to  come ;  for  sure  I  am  that  thou  art  no 
mortal  man.  Thy  giant  form  is  as  the  form  of  gods 
or  heroes,  who  come  down  sometimes  to  mingle  with 
the  sons  of  men  ;  and  great  must  be  the  wrath  of 
Zeus,  that  thou  shouldst  be  thus  tormented  here.' 
Then  he  said, '  Maiden,  thou  seest  the  Titan  Prome- 
theus, who  brought  down  fire  for  the  children  of  men, 
and  taught  them  how  to  build  themselves  houses  and 
till  the  earth,  and  how  to  win  for  themselves  food 
and  clothing.*^  I  gave  them  wise  thoughts  and  good 
laws  and  prudent  counsel,  and  raised  them  from  the 
life  of  beasts  to  a  life  which  was  fit  for  speaking  men. 
But  the  son  of  Kronos  was  afraid  at  my  doings,  lest, 
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with  the  aid  of  men,  I  might  hm-1  him  from  his  place 
and  set  up  new  gods  upon  his  throne.  So  he  forgot 
all  my  good  deeds  in  times  past,  how  I  had  aided 
him  when  the  earth-born  giants  sought  to  destroy 
his  power  and  heaped  rock  on  rock  and  crag  on  crag 
to  smite  him  on  his  throne ;  and  he  caught  me  by 
craft,  telling  me  in  smooth  words  how  that  he  was 
my  friend,  and  that  my  honour  should  not  fail  in 
the  halls  of  Olympus.  So  he  took  me  unawares  and 
bound  me  with  iron  chains,  and  bade  Hephaistos 
take  and  fasten  me  to  this  mountain  side,  where 
the  frost  and  wind  and  heat  scorch  and  torment  me 
by  day  and  night,  and  the  vulture  gnaws  my  heart 
with  its  merciless  beak.  But  my  spirit  is  not 
wholly  cast  down  ;  for  I  know  that  I  have  done  good 
to  the  sons  of  men,  and  that  they  honour  the  Titan 
Prometheus,  who  has  saved  them  from  cold  and 
hunger  and  sickness.  And  well  I  know,  also,  that 
the  reign  of  Zeus  shall  one  day  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  another  shall  sit  at  length  upon  his  throne, 
even  as  now  he  sits  on  the  throne  of  his  father 
Kronos.  Hither  come,  also,  those  who  seek  to  com- 
fort me ;  and  thou  seest  before  thee  the  daughters 
of  Okeanos,  who  have  but  now  come  from  the  green 
halls  of  their  father  to  talk  with  me.  Listen  then 
to  me,  daughter  of  Inachos,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
what  shall  befall  thee  in  time  to  come.  Hence,  from 
the  ice-bound  chain  of  Caucasus,  thou  shalt  roam 
into  the  Scythian  land  and  the  regions  of  the  Chaly- 
bes.  Thence  thou  shalt  come  to  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  Amazons  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thermo- 
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don ;  these  shall  guide  thee  on  thy  way,  nntil  at 
length  thou  shalt  come  to  a  strait,  which  thou 
wilt  cross,  and  which  shall  tell  by  its  name  for 
ever  where  the  heifer  passed  from  Europe  into  Asia. 
But  the  end  of  thy  wanderings  is  not  yet' 

Then  16  could  no  longer  repress  her  grief,  and 
her  tears  burst  forth  afresh ;  and  Prometheus  said, 

*  Daughter  of  Inachos,  if  thou  sorrowest  thus  at  what 
I  have  told  thee,  how  wilt  thou  bear  to  hear  what 
beyond  these  things  there  remains  for  thee  to  do  ?  ' 
But  16  said,  '  Of  what  use  is  it,  0  Titan,  to  tell  me 
of  these  woeful  wanderings  ?  Better  were  it  now  to 
die  and  be  at  rest  from  all  this  misery  and  sorrow.' 

*  Nay,  not  so,  0  maiden  of  Argos,'  said  Prometheus, 

*  for  if  thou  livest,  the  days  will  come  when  Zeus 
shall  be  cast  down  from  his  throne ;  and  the  end  of 
his  reign  shall  also  be  the  end  of  my  sufferings.  For 
when  thou  hast  passed  by  the  Thracian  Bosporos, 
into  the  land  of  Asia,  thou  wilt  wander  on  through 
many  regions,  where  the  Gorgons  dwell,  and  the 
Arimaspians  and  Ethiopians,  until  at  last  thou  shalt 
come  to  the  three-cornered  land  where  the  mighty 
Nile  goes  out  by  its  many  arms  into  the  sea.  There 
shall  be  thy  resting-place,  and  there  shall  Epaphos, 
thy  son,  be  born,  from  whom,  in  times  yet  far  away, 
shall  spring  the  great  Heracles,  who  shall  break  my 
chain  and  set  me  free  from  my  long  torments.  And 
if  in  this  thou  doubtest  my  words,  I  can  tell  thee  of 
every  land  through  which  thou  hast  passed  on  thy 
journey  hither;  but  it  is  enough  if  I  tell  thee  how 
the  speaking  oaks  of  Dodona  hailed  thee  as  one  day 
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to  be  the  wife  of  Zeus  and  the  mother  of  the  mighty 
Epaphos.  Hasten,  then,  on  thy  way,  daughter  of 
Inachos.  Long  years  of  pain  and  sorrow  await  thee 
still ;  hut  my  griefs  shall  endure  for  many  genera- 
tions. It  avails  not  now  to  weep  ;  but  this  comfort 
thou  hast,  that  thy  lot  is  happier  than  mine ;  and 
for  both  of  us  remains  the  surety  that  the  right  shall 
at  last  conquer,  and  the  power  of  Zeus  shall  be 
brought  low,  even  as  the  power  of  Kronos  whom 
he  hurled  from  his  ancient  throne.  Depart  hence 
quickly,  for  I  see  Hermes  the  messenger  drawing 
nigh,  and  perchance  he  comes  with  fresh  torments 
for  thee  and  me.' 

So  16  went  on  her  weary  road,  and  Hermes  drew 
nigh  to  Prometheus,  and  bade  him  once  again  yield 
himself  to  the  will  of  the  mighty  Zeus.  But  Prome- 
theus laughed  him  to  scorn ;  and  as  Hermes  turned 
to  go  away,  the  icy  wind  came  shrieking  through  the 
air,  and  the  dark  cloud  sank  lower  and  lower  down 
the  hill-side,  until  it  covered  the  rock  on  which  the 
body  of  the  Titan  was  nailed ;  and  the  great  moun- 
tain heaved  with  the  earthquake,  and  the  blazing 
thunderbolts  darted  fearfully  through  the  sky. 
Brighter  and  brighter  flashed  the  lightning,  and 
louder  pealed  the  thunder  in  the  ears  of  Prometheus ; 
but  he  quailed  not  for  all  the  fiery  majesty  of  Zeus; 
and  still,  as  the  storm  grew  fiercer  and  the  curls  of 
fire  were  wreathed  around  his  form,  his  voice  was 
heard  amid  the  din  and  roar,  and  it  spake  of  the 
day  when  the  good  shall  triumph,  and  unjust  power 

j^  -      shall  be  crushed  and  destroyed  for  ever. 

4. 
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DEUKALION. 

From  his  throne  on  the  high  Olympus,  Zeus  looked 
down  on  the  children  of  men,  and  saw  that  every- 
where they  followed  only  their  lusts,  and  cared 
nothing  for  right  or  for  law.  And  ever,  as  their 
hearts  waxed  grosser  in  their  wickedness,  they  de- 
vised for  themselves  new  rites  to  appease  the  anger 
of  the  gods,  till  the  whole  earth  was  filled  with  blood. 
Far  away  in  the  hidden  glens  of  the  Arcadian  hills 
the  sons  of  Lykaon  feasted  and  spake  proud  words 
against  the  majesty  of  Zeus,  and  Zeus  himself  came 
down  from  his  throne  to  see  their  way  and  their 
doings. 

The  sun  was  sinking  down  in  the  sky  when  an 
old  man  drew  nigh  to  the  gate  of  Lykosoura.  His 
grey  locks  streamed  in  the  breeze,  and  his  beard 
fell  in  tangled  masses  over  his  tattered  mantle. 
With  staff  in  hand  he  plodded  wearily  on  his  way, 
listening  to  the  sound  of  revelry  which  struck  upon 
his  ear.  At  last  he  came  to  the  Agora,  and  the 
sons  of  Lykaon  .crowded  round  him.  '  So  the  wise 
seer  is  come,'  they  said;  'what  tale  hast  thou  to 
tell  us,  old  man?  Canst  thou  sing  of  the  days 
when  the  earth  came  forth  from  Chaos  ?  Thou  art 
old  enough  to  have  been  there  to  see.'      Then  with 
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rude  jeering  they  seized  him  and  placed  him  on  the 
ground  near  to  the  place  where  they  were  feasting. 
'  We  have  done  a  great  sacrifice  to  Zeus  this  day ; 
and  thy  coming  is  timely,  for  thou  shalt  share  the 
banquet.'  So  they  placed  before  him  a  dish,  and 
the  food  that  was  in  it  was  the  flesh  of  man,  for 
with  the  blood  of  men  they  thought  to  turn  aside 
the  anger  of  the  gods."*^ .  But  the  old  man  thrust 
aside  the  dish,  and,  as  he  rose  up,  the  weariness  of 
age  passed  away  from  his  face,  and  the  sons  of 
Lykaon^^  were  scorched  by  the  glory  of  his  counte- 
nance ;  for  Zeus  stood  before  them  and  scathed  them 
all  with  his  lightnings,  and  their  ashes  cumbered  the 
ground. 

Then  Zeus  returned  to  his  home  on  Olympus, 
and  he  gave  the  word  that  a  flood  of  waters  should 
be  let  loose  upon  the  earth,  that  the  sons  of  men 
might  die  for  their  great  wickedness.  So  the  west 
wind  rose  in  his  might,  and  the  dark  rain-clouds 
veiled  the  whole  heaven,  for  the  winds  of  the  north 
which  drive  away  the  mists  and  vapours  were  shut 
up  in  their  prison-house.  On  hill  and  valley  burst 
the  merciless  rain,  and  the  rivers,  loosened  from 
their  courses,  rushed  over  the  wide  plains  and  up 
the  mountain  side.  From  his  home  on  the  high- 
lands of  Phthia,  Deukalion  looked  forth  on  the 
angry  sky,  and,  when  he  saw  the  waters  swelling 
in  the  valleys  beneath,  he  called  Pyrrha,  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Epimetheus,  and  said  to  her,  ^  The 
time  is  come  of  which  my  father,  the  wise  Prome- 
theus, forewarned  me.     Make  ready,  therefore,  the 
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ark  which  I  have  huilt,  and  place  in  it  all  that  we 
may  need  for  food  while  the  flood  of  waters  is  out 
upon  the  earth.  Far  away  on  the  crags  of  Caucasus 
the  iron  nails  rend  the  flesh  of  Prometheus,  and 
the  vulture  gnaws  his  heart ;  but  the  words  which 
he  spake  are  being  fulfilled,  that  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  men  the  flood  of  waters  would  come  upon 
the  earth ;  for  Zeus  himself  is  but  the  servant  of 
one  that  is  mightier  than  he,  and  must  do  his 
bidding.' 

Then  Pyrrha  hastened  to  make  all  things  ready, 
and  they  waited  until  the  waters  rose  up  to  the 
highlands  of  Phthia  and  floated  away  the  ark  of 
Deukalion.  The  fishes  swam  amidst  the  old  elm- 
groves,  and  twined  amongst  the  gnarled  boughs  of 
the  oaks,  while  on  the  face  of  the  waters  were 
tossed  the  bodies  of  men ;  and  Deukalion  looked 
on  the  dead  faces  of  stalwart  warriors,  of  maidens, 
and  of  babes,  as  they  rose  and  fell  upon  the  heav- 
ing waves.  Eight  days  the  ark  was  borne  on  the 
flood,  while  the  waters  covered  the  hills,  and  all  the 
children  of  men  died  save  a  few  who  found  a  place 
of  shelter  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  On 
the  ninth  day  the  ark  rested  on  the  heights  of 
Parnassus,  and  Deukalion,  with  his  wife  Pyrrha, 
stepped  forth  upon  the  desolate  earth.  Hour  by 
hour  the  waters  fled  down  the  valleys,  and  dead 
fishes  and  sea-monsters  lay  caught  in  the  tangled 
branches  of  the  forest.  But,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  there  was  no  sign  of  living  thing,  save  of 
the  vultures  who  wheeled  in  circles  through  the 
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heaven  to  swoop  upon  their  prey ;  and  Deukalion 
looked  on  Pyrrha,  and  their  hearts  were  filled  with 
a  grief  which  cannot  be  told.  *  We  know  not/  he 
said,  '  whether  there  live  any  one  of  all  the  sons  of 
men,  or  in  what  hour  the  sleep  of  death  may  fall 
upon  us.  But  the  mighty  being  who  sent  the  flood 
has  saved  us  from  its  waters  :  to  him  let  us  build 
an  altar  and  bring  our  thank-offering.'  So  the 
altar  was  built,  and  Zeus  had  respect  to  the  prayer 
of  Deukalion,  and  presently  Hermes  the  messenger 
stood  before  him.  '  Ask  what  thou  wilt,'  he  said, 
'  and  it  shall  be  granted  thee,  for  in  thee  alone  of 
all  the  sons  of  men  hath  Zeus  found  a  clean  hand 
and  a  pure  heart.  Then  Deukalion  bowed  himself 
before  Hermes  and  said,  '  The  whole  earth  lies  de- 
solate ;  I  pray  thee,  let  men  be  seen  upon  it  once 
more.'  ^Even  so  shall  it  come  to  pass,'  said 
Hermes,  '  if  ye  will  cover  your  faces  with  your 
mantles  and  cast  the  bones  of  your  mother  behind 
you  as  ye  go  upon  your  way.' 

So  Hermes  departed  to  the  home  of  Zeus,  and 
Deukalion  pondered  his  words,  till  the  wisdom  of 
his  father  Prometheus  showed  him  that  his  mother 
was  the  earth,  and  that  they  were  to  cast  the  stones 
behind  them  as  they  went  down  from  Parnassus. 
Then  they  did  each  as  they  were  bidden,  and  the 
stones  which  Deukalion  threw  were  turned  into 
men,  but  those  which  were  thrown  by  Pyrrha  be- 
came women ;  and  the  people  which  knew  neither 
father  nor  mother  went  forth  to  their  toil  through- 
out the  wide  earth.     The  sun  shone  brightly  in  the 
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heaven  and  dried  up  the  slime  beneatli  them  ;  yet 
was  their  toil  but  a  weary  labour,  and  so  hath  it 
been  until  this  day — a  struggle  hard  as  the  stones 
from  which  they  have  been  taken.  ^^ 

But,  as  the  years  passed  on,  there  were  children 
born  to  Pyrrha  and  Deukalion,*^  and  the  old  race 
of  men  still  lived  on  the  heights  of  Phthia.  From 
Hellen,  their  son,  sprang  the  mighty  tribes  of  the 
Hellenes;  and  from  Protogeneia,  their  daughter, 
was  born  Aethlios,  the  man  of  toil  and  suffering, 
the  father  of  Endymion  the  fair  who  sleeps  on  the 
hill  of  Latmos. 
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POSEIDON  AND  ATH^N^/^ 

Near  the  banks  of  tlie  stream  KepMsos,  Erechthetis 
had  built  a  city  in  a  rocky  and  thin-soiled  land.  He 
was  the  father  of  a  free  and  brave  people ;  and  though 
his  city  was  small  and  humble,  yet  Zeus  by  his  wis- 
dom foresaw  that  one  day  it  would  become  the 
noblest  of  all  cities  throughout  the  wide  earth.  And 
there  was  a  strife  between  Poseidon  the  lord  of  the 
sea,  and  Athene  the  virgin  child  of  Zeus,  to  see  by 
whose  name  the  city  of  Erechtheus  should  be  called. 
So  Zeus  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  would 
judge  between  them  in  presence  of  the  great  gods 
who  dwell  on  high  Olympus. 

When  the  day  was  come,  the  gods  sat  each  on  his 
golden  throne,  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  Kephlsos. 
High  above  all  was  the  throne  of  Zeus,  the  great 
father  of  gods  and  men,  and  by  his  side  sat  Here  the 
queen.  This  day  even  the  sons  of  men  might  gaze 
upon  them,  for  Zeus  had  laid  aside  his  lightnings, 
and  all  the  gods  had  come  down  in  peace  to  listen  to 
his  judgment  between  Poseidon  and  Athene.  There 
sat  Phoebus  Apollo  with  his  golden  harp  in  his  hand. 
His  face  glistened  for  the  brightness  of  his  beauty; 
but  there  was  no  anger  in  his  gleaming  eye,  and  idle 
by  his  side  lay  the  unerring  spear  with  which  he 
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smites  all  who  deal  falsely  and  speak  lies.^*  There 
beside  him  sat  Artemis,  his  sister,  whose  days  were 
spent  in  chasing  the  beasts  of  the  earth  and  in 
sporting  with  the  nymphs  on  the  reedy  banks  of 
Eurotas.  There  by  the  side  of  Zeus  sat  Hermes, 
ever  bright  and  youthful,  the  spokesman  of  the  gods, 
with  staff  in  hand  to  do  the  will  of  the  great  father. 
There  sat  Hephaistos  the  lord  of  fire,  and  Hestia  who 
guards  the  hearth.  There,  too,  was  Ares,  who  de- 
lights in  war;  and  Dionysos,  who  loves  the  banquet 
and  the  wine-cup ;  and  Aphrodite,  who  rose  from  the 
sea-foam  to  fill  the  earth  with  laughter  and  woe. 

Before  them  all  stood  the  great  rivals,  awaiting 
the  judgment  of  Zeus.  High  in  her  left  hand, 
Athene  held  the  invincible  spear;  and  on  her  aegis, 
hidden  from  mortal  sight,  was  the  face  on  which  no 
man  may  gaze  and  live.  Close  beside  her,  proud  in 
the  greatness  of  his  power,  Poseidon  waited  the 
issue  of  the  contest.  In  his  right  hand  gleamed  the 
trident  with  which  he  shakes  the  earth  and  cleaves 
the  waters  of  the  sea. 

Then  from  his  golden  seat  rose  the  spokesman 
Hermes ;  and  his  clear  voice  sounded  over  all  the 
great  council.  '  Listen,'  he  said, '  to  the  will  of  Zeus, 
who  judges  now  between  Poseidon  and  AthenS.  The 
city  of  Erechtheus  shall  bear  the  name  of  that  god 
who  shall  bring  forth  out  of  the  earth  the  best  gift 
for  the  sons  of  men.  If  Poseidon  do  this,  the  city 
shall  be  called  Poseidonia;  but  if  Athene  brings 
the  higher  gift,  it  shall  be  called  Athens.' 

Then  King  Poseidon  rose  up  in  the  greatness  oi! 
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his  majesty,  and  with  his  trident  he  smote  the  earth 
where  he  stood.  Straightway  the  hill  was  shaken  to 
its  depths,  and  the  earth  clave  asunder,  and  forth 
from  the  chasm  leaped  a  horse,  such  as  never  shall 
be  seen  again  for  strength  and  beauty.  His  body 
shone  white  all  over  as  the  driven  snow ;  his  mane 
streamed  proudly  in  the  wind  as  he  stamped  on  the 
ground  and  scoured  in  very  wantonness  over  hill 
and  valley.  '  Behold  my  gift,'  said  Poseidon,  ^and 
call  the  city  after  my  name.  Who  shall  give  aught 
better  than  the  horse  to  the  sons  of  men  ? ' 

But  Athene  looked  stedfastly  at  the  gods  with  her 
keen  grey  eye;  and  she  stooped  slowly  down  to  the 
ground  and  planted  in  it  a  little  seed  which  she  held 
in  her  right  hand.  She  spake  no  word,  but  still 
gazed  calmly  on  that  great  council.  Presently  they 
saw  springing  from  the  earth  a  little  germ,  which 
grew  up  and  threw  out  its  boughs  and  leaves. 
Higher  and  higher  it  rose,  with  all  its  thick  green 
foliage,  and  put  forth  fruit  oin  its  clustering  branches. 
'  My  gift  is  better,  0  Zeus,'  she  said,  '  than  that  of 
King  Poseidon.  The  horse  which  he  has  given  shall 
bring  war  and  strife  and  anguish  to  the  children  of 
men ;  my  olive-tree  is  the  sign  of  peace  and  plenty, 
of  health  and  strength,  and  the  pledge  of  happiness 
and  freedom.  Shall  not  then  the  city  of  Erech- 
theus  be  called  after  my  name  ? '  ^^ 

Then  with  one  accord  rose  the  voices  of  the  gods 
in  the  air,  as  they  cried  out,  '  The  gift  of  Athene  is 
the  best  which  may  be  given  to  the  sons  of  men;  it  is 
the  token  that  the  city  of  Erechtheus  shall  be  greater 
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in  peace  than  in  war,  and  nobler  in  its  freedom  than 
its  power.     Let  the  city  be  called  Athens.' 

Then  Zeus,  the  mighty  son  of  Kjonos,  bowed 
his  head  in  sign  of  judgment  that  the  city  should 
be  called  by  the  name  of  Athene.  From  his  head 
the  immortal  locks  streamed  down,^  and  the  earth 
trembled  beneath  his  feet,  as  he  rose  from  his  golden 
throne  to  return  to  the  halls  of  Olympus.  But  still 
Athene  stood  gazing  over  the  land  which  was  now 
her  own ;  and  she  stretched  out  her  spear  towards 
the  city  of  Erechtheus,  and  said  :  *  I  have  won  the 
victory,  and  here  shall  be  my  home.  Here  shall  my 
children  grow  up  in  happiness  and  freedom ;  and 
hither  shall  the  sons  of  men  come  to  learn  of  law 
and  order.  Here  shall  they  see  what  great  things 
may  be  done  by  mortal  hands  when  aided  by  the 
gods  who  dwell  on  Olympus ;  and  when  the  torch  of 
freedom  has  gone  out  at  Athens,  its  light  shall  be 
handed  on  to  other  lands,  and  men  shall  learn  that 
my  gift  is  still  the  best,  and  they  shall  say  that 
revereace  for  law  and  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
deed  has  come  to  them  from  the  city  of  Erectheus, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Athene.' 
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MEDUSA. 

In  the  far  western  land,  where  the  Hesperides  guard 
the  golden  apples  which  Gaia  gave  to  the  lady  H6r6, 
dwelt  the  maiden  Medusa,  with  her  sisters  Stheino 
and  Euryale,  in  their  lonely  and  dismal  home.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  land  of  living  men  flowed  the 
gentle  stream  of  ocean,^^  so  that  only  the  name  of  the 
Gorgon  sisters  was  known  to  the  sons  of  men,  and 
the  heart  of  Medusa  yearned  in  vain  to  see  some  face 
which  might  look  on  her  with  love  and  pity ;  for  on 
her  lay  the  doom  of  death,  but  her  sisters  could 
neither  grow  old  nor  die.  For  them  there  was  nothing 
fearful  in  the  stillness  of  their  gloomy  home,  as  they 
sat  with  stern  unpitying  faces,  gazing  on  the  silent 
land  beyond  the  ocean  stream.  But  Medusa  wan- 
dered to  and  fro,  longing  to  see  something  new  in 
a  home  to  which  no  change  ever  came ;  and  her 
heart  pined  for  lack  of  those  things  which  gladden 
the  souls  of  mortal  men.  For  where  she  dwelt  there 
was  neither  day  nor  night.  She  never  saw  the  bright 
children  of  Helios  driving  his  flocks  to  their  pastures 
in  the  morning.  She  never  beheld  the  stars  as  they 
look  out  from  the  sky,  when  the  sun  sinks  down 
into  his  golden  cup  in  the  evening.  There  no  clouds 
ever  passed  across  the  heaven,  no  breeze  ever  whis- 
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pered  in  the  air  ;  but  a  pale  yellow  light  brooded  on 
the  land  everlastingly.  So  there  rested  on  the  face 
of  Medusa  a  sadness  such  as  the  children  of  men  may 
never  feel ;  and  the  look  of  hopeless  pain  was  the 
more  terrible  because  of  the  greatness  of  her  beauty. 
She  spake  not  to  any  of  her  awful  grief,  for  her 
sisters  knew  not  of  any  such  thing  as  gentleness  and 
love,  and  there  was  no  comfort  for  her  from  the  fear- 
ful Graiai  who  were  her  kinsfolk.  Sometimes  she 
sought  them  out  in  their  dark  caves,  for  it  was  some- 
thing to  see  even  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  light  of 
day  which  reached  the  dwelling  of  the  Graiai ;  but 
they  spake  not  to  her  a  word  of  hope  when  she  told 
them  of  her  misery,  and  she  wandered  back  to  the 
land  which  the  light  of  Helios  might  never  enter. 
Her  brow  was  knit  with  pain,  but  no  tear  wetted 
her  cheek,  for  her  grief  was  too  great  for  weeping. 

But  harder  things  yet  were  in  store  for  Medusa  ; 
for  Athene,  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  came  from  the 
Libyan  land  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Gorgon  sisters, 
and  she  charged  Medusa  to  go  with  her  to  the 
gardens  where  the  children  of  Hesperos  guard  the 
golden  apples  of  the  lady  Here.  Then  Medusa 
bowed  herself  down  at  the  feet  of  Athene,  and  be- 
sought her  to  have  pity  on  her  changeless  sorrow, 
and  she  said,  '  Child  of  Zeus,  thou  dwellest  with  thy 
happy  kinsfolk,  where  Helios  gladdens  all  with  his 
light  and  the  Horai  lead  the  glad  dance  when  Phoe- 
bus touches  the  strings  of  his  golden  harp.  Here 
there  is  neither  night  nor  day,  nor  cloud  or  breeze 
or  storm.     Let  me  go  forth  from  this  horrible  land 
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and  look  on  the  face  of  mortal  men  ;  for  I  too  must 
die,  and  my  heart  yearns  for  the  love  which  my  sisters 
scorn.'  Then  Athene  looked  on  her  sternly,  and 
said,  '  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  love  ?  and  what  is 
the  love  of  men  for  one  who  is  of  kin  to  the  beings 
who  may  not  die?  Tarry  here  till  thy  doom  is 
accomplished;  and  then  it  may  be  that  Zeus -will 
grant  thee  a  place  among  those  who  dwell  in  his 
glorious  home.'  But  Medusa  said,  '  Lady,  let  me 
go  forth  now.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  ages  may 
pass  before  I  die,  and  thou  knowest  not  the  yearning 
which  fills  the  heart  of  mortal  things  for  tenderness 
and  love.'  Then  a  look  of  anger  came  over  the  fair 
face  of  Athene,  and  she  said,  '  Trouble  me  not.  Thy 
prayer  is  vain;  and  the  sons  of  men  would  shrink 
from  thee,  if  thou  couldst  go  among  them,  for  hardly 
could  they  look  on  the  woful  sorrow  of  thy  counte- 
nance.' But  Medusa  answered  gently,  '  Lady,  hope 
has  a  wondrous  power  to  kill  the  deepest  grief,  and 
in  the  pure  light  of  Helios  my  face  may  be  as  fair 
as  thine.' 

Then  the  anger  of  Athene  became  fiercer  still,  and 
she  said,  '  Dost  thou  dare  to  vie  with  me  ?^^  I  stand 
by  the  side  of  Zeus,  to  do  his  will,  and  the  splendour 
of  his  glory  rests  upon  me ;  and  what  art  thou,  that 
thou  shouldst  speak  to  me  such  words  as  these? 
Therefore,  hear  thy  doom.  Henceforth,  if  mortal 
man  ever  look  upon  thee,  one  glance  of  thy  face 
shall  turn  him  to  stone.  Thy  beauty  shall  still  re- 
main, but  it  shall  be  to  thee  the  blackness  of  death. 
The  hair  which  streams  in  golden  tresses  over  thy 
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fair  shoulders  shall  he  changed  into  hissing  snakes, 
which  shall  curl  and  cluster  round  thy  neck.     On 
thy  countenance  shall  be  seen  only  fear  and  dread, 
that  so  all  mortal  things  which  look  on  thee  may 
die.'     So  Athene  departed  from  her,  and  the  black- 
ness of  great  horror  rested  on  the  face  of  Medusa, 
and  the  hiss  of  the  snakes  was  heard  as  they  twined 
around  her  head  and  their  coils  were  wreathed  about 
her  neck.     Yet  the  will  of  Ath^n^  was  not  wholly 
accomplished;    for  the  heart  of  Medusa  was  not 
changed  by  the  doom  which  gave  to  her  face  its 
deadly  power,  and  she  said,  '  Daughter  of  Zeus, 
there  is  hope  yet,  for  thou  hast  left  me  mortal  still, 
and,  one  day,  I  shall  die.' 
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From  the  home  of  Phoebus  Apollo  at  Delphi  came 
words  of  warning  to  Akrisios,  the  king  of  Argos,  when 
he  sent  to  ask  what  should  befall  him  in  the  after- 
days  ;  and  the  warning  was  that  he  should  be  slain 
by  the  son  of  his  daughter  DanaS.  So  the  love  of 
Akrisios  was  changed  towards  his  child,  who  wai 
growing  up,  fair  as  the  flowers  of  spring,  in  hei 
father's  house ;  and  he  shut  her  up  in  a  dungeon, 
caring  nothiug  for  her  wretchedness.  But  the  power 
of  Zeus  was  greater  than  the  power  of  Akrisios,  and 
Danae  became  the  mother  of  Perseus ;  and  they  called 
her  child  the  son  of  the  Bright  Morning,^*  because 
Zeus  had  scattered  the  darkness  of  her  prison-house 
Then  Akrisios  feared  exceedingly,  and  he  spake  tht 
word  that  Danae  and  her  child  should  die. 

The  first  streak  of  day  was  spreading  its  faint  ligk 
in  the  eastern  sky  when  they  led  DanaS  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  put  her  in  a  chest,  with  a  loaf  of  bread  ani 
a  flask  of  water.  Her  child  slept  in  her  arms,  aid 
the  rocking  of  the  waves,  as  they  bore  the  chest  over 
the  heaving  sea,  made  him  slumber  yet  more  sweetlj; 
and  the  tears  of  Danae  fell  on  him  as  she  thought  rf 
the  days  that  were  past  and  the  death  which  she  mujt 
die  in  the  dark  waters.    And  she  prayed  to  Zeus,  aid 
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jaid,  '  0  Zeus,  who  hast  given  me  my  child,  canst 
iiou  hear  me  still  and  save  me  from  this  horrible 
loom  ? '  ^^  Then  a  deep  sleep  came  over  Danae,  and, 
IS  she  slept  ^vith  the  babe  in  her  arms,  the  winds 
carried  the  chest  at  the  bidding  of  Poseidon,  and  cast 
t  forth  on  the  shore  of  the  island  of  Seriphos. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  Diktys,  the  brother  of 
Polydektes,  the  king  of  the  island,  was  casting  a  net 
nto  the  sea,  when  he  saw  something  thrown  up  by 
;he  waves  on  the  dry  land;  and  he  went  hastily  and 
;ook  Danae  with  her  child  out  of  the  chest,  and  said. 
Fear  not,  lady;  no  harm  shall  happen  to  thee  here, 
md  they  who  have  dealt  hardly  with  thee  shall  not 
5ome  nigh  to  hurt  thee  in  this  land.'  So  he  led  her 
K>  the  house  of  King  Polydektes,  who  welcomed 
ler  to  his  home,  and  Danae  had  rest  after  all  her 
roubles. 

Thus  the  time  went  on,  and  the  child  Perseus  grew 
ip  brave  and  strong,  and  all  who  saw  him  marvelled 
it  his  beauty.  The  light  of  early  morning  is  not 
aore  pure  than  was  the  colour  on  his  fair  cheeks,  and 
he  golden  locks  streamed  brightly  over  his  shoul- 
lers,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  when  they  rest  on  the 
lills  at  midday.  And  Danae  said, '  My  child,  in  the 
and  where  thou  wast  born,  they  called  thee  the  son 
rf  the  Bright  Morning.  Keep  thy  faith,  and  deal 
ustly  with  all  men;  so  shalt  thou  deserve  the  name 
^hich  they  gave  thee. '  Thus  Perseus  grew  up,  hating 
kll  things  that  were  mean  and  wrong ;  and  all  who 
coked  on  him  knew  that  his  hands  were  clean  and 
lis  heart  pure. 
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But  there  were  evil  days  in  store  for  DanaS — for 
King  Polydektes  sought  to  win  her  love  against  her 
will/^  Long  time  he  besought  her  to  hearken  to  his 
prayer ;  but  her  heart  was  far  away  in  the  land  of 
Argos,  where  her  child  was  born,  and  she  said,  '  0 
king,  my  life  is  sad  and  weary ;  what  is  there  in 
me  that  thou  shouldest  seek  my  love  ?  There  are 
maidens  in  thy  kingdom  fairer  far  than  I;  leave  me 
then  to  take  care  of  my  child  while  we  dwell  in  a 
strange  land.'  Then  Polydektes  said  hastily, '  Think 
not,  lady,  to  escape  me  thus.  If  thou  wilt  not  hearken 
to  my  words,  thy  child  shall  not  remain  with  thee; 
but  I  will  send  him  forth  far  away  into  the  western 
land,  that  he  may  bring  me  the  head  of  the  Gorgon 
Medusa.' 

So  Danae  sat  weeping  when  Polydektes  had  left 
her,  and  when  Perseus  came  he  asked  her  why  she 
mourned  and  wept;  and  he  said,  *  Tell  me,  my  mother, 
if  the  people  of  this  land  have  done  thee  wrong,  and 
I  will  take  a  sword  in  my  hand  and  smite  them.' 
Then  Danae  answered, '  Many  toils  await  thee  in  time 
to  come,  but  here  thou  canst  do  nothing.  Only  be  of 
good  courage,  and  deal  truly,  and  one  day  thou  shalt 
be  able  to  save  me  from  my  enemies.' 

Still,  as  the  months  went  on,  Polydektes  sought  to 
gain  the  love  of  Danae,  until  at  last  he  begun  to  hate 
her  because  she  would  not  listen  to  his  prayer.  And 
he  spake  the  word,  that  Perseus  must  go  forth  to 
slay  Medusa,  and  that  Danae  must  be  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon  until  the  boy  should  return  from  the  land 
of  the  Graiai  and  the  Gorgons. 
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So  once  more  Danae  lay  within  a  prison ;  and  the 

boy  Perseus  came  to  bid  her  farewell  before  he  set  out 

on  his  weary  journey.    Then  Danae  folded  her  arms 

around  him,  and  looked  sadly  into  his  eyes,  and  said, 

*  My  child,  whatever  a  mortal  man  can  do  for  his 

mother,  that,  I  know,  thou  wilt  do  for  me ;  but  I 

cannot  tell  whither  thy  long  toils  shall  lead  thee, 

save  that  the  land  of  the  Gorgons  lies  beyond  the 

slow-rolling  stream  of  Ocean.     Nor  can  I  tell  how 

thou  canst  do  the  bidding  of  Polydektes,  for  Medusa 

alone  of  the  Gorgon  sisters  may  grow  old  and  die, 

and  the  deadly  snakes  will  slay  those  who  come  near, 

and  one  glance  of  her  woful  eye  can  turn  all  mortal 

things  to  stone.    Once,  they  say,  she  was  fair  to  look 

upon ;  but  the  lady  Athene  has  laid  on  her  a  dark 

doom,  so  that  all  who  see  the  Gorgon's  face  must  die. 

It  may  be,  Perseus,  that  the  heart  of  Medusa  is  full 

rather  of  grief  than  hatred,  and  that  not  of  her  own 

will  the  woful  glare  of  her  eye  changes  all  mortal 

things  into  stone ;  and,  if  so  it  be,  then  the  deed 

which  thou  art  charged  to  do  shall  set  her  free  from 

a  hateful  life,  and  bring  to  her  some  of  those  good 

things  for  which  now  she  yearns  in  vain.^^  Go  then, 

my  child,  and  prosper.     Thou  hast  a  great  warfare 

before  thee  ;  and  though  I  know  not  how  thou  canst 

win  the  victory,  yet  I  know  that  true  and  fair  dealing 

gives  a  wondrous  might  to  the  children  of  men,  and 

Zeus  will  strengthen  the  arm  of  those  who  hate  trea- 

chery  and  lies.' 

Then  Perseus  bade  his  mother  take  courage,  and 
vowed  a  vow  that  he  would  not  trust  in  craft  and 
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falsehood;  and  he  said,  ^  I  know  not,  my  mother,  the 
dangers  and  the  foes  which  await  me ;  but  be  sure 
that  I  will  not  meet  them  with  any  weapons  which 
thou  wouldest  scorn.  Only,  as  the  days  and  months 
roll  on,  think  not  that  evil  has  befallen  me;  for  there 
is  a  hope  within  me  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  the 
bidding  of  Polydektes  and  to  bear  thee  hence  to  our 
Argive  land.'  So  Perseus  went  forth  with  a  good 
courage  to  seek  out  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 
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PERSEUS. 

The  east  wind  crested  with  a  silvery  foam  the  waves 
of  the  sea  of  Helle,®^  when  Perseus  went  into  the 
ship  which  was  to  bear  him  away  from  Seriphos. 
The  white  sail  was  spread  to  the  breeze,  and  the  ship 
sped  gaily  over  the  heaving  waters.  Soon  the  blue 
hills  rose  before  them,  and  as  the  sun  sank  down  in 
the  west,  Perseus  trod  once  more  the  Argive  land. 

But  there  was  no  rest  for  him  now  in  his  ancient 
home.  On  and  on,  through  Argos  and  other  lands, 
he  must  wander  in  search  of  the  Gorgon,  with  no- 
thing but  his  strong  heart  and  his  stout  arm  to  help 
him.  Yet  for  himself  he  feared  not,  and  if  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  it  was  only  because  he  thought  of 
his  mother  DanaS ;  and  he  said  within  himself,  '  0 
my  mother,  I  would  that  thou  wert  here.  I  see  the 
towers  of  the  fair  city  where  Akrisios  still  is  king;  I 
see  the  home  which  thou  longest  to  behold,  and 
which  now  I  may  not  enter ;  but  one  day  I  shall 
bring  thee  hither  in  triumph,  when  I  come  to  win 
back  my  birthright.' 

Brightly  before  his  mind  rose  the  vision  of  the 

•ime  to  come,  as  he  lay  down  to  rest  beneath  the 

)lue  sky ;  but  when  his  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep, 

here  stood  before  him  a  vision  yet  more  glorious, 
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for  the  lady  Athene  was  come  from  the  home  of 
Zeus,  to  aid  the  young  hero  as  he  set  forth  on  his 
weary  labour.  Her  face  gleamed  with  a  beauty  such 
as  is  not  given  to  the  daughters  of  men.  But 
Perseus  feared  not  because  of  her  majesty,  for  the 
soft  spell  of  sleep  lay  on  him;  and  he  heard  her 
words  as  she  said, '  I  am  come  down  from  Olympus 
where  dwells  thy  father  Zeus,  to  help  thee  in  thy 
mighty  toil.  Thou  art  brave  of  heart  and  strong  of 
hand,  but  thou  knowest  not  the  way  which  thou 
shouldest  go,  and  thou  hast  no  weapons  with  which 
to  slay  the  Gorgon  Medusa.  Many  things  thou 
needest,  but  only  against  the  freezing  stare  of  the 
Gorgon's  face  can  I  guard  thee  now.  On  her  coun- 
tenance thou  canst  not  look  and  live ;  and  even 
when  she  is  dead,  one  glance  of  that  fearful  face 
will  still  turn  all  mortal  things  to  stone.  So,  when 
thou  drawest  nigh  to  slay  her,  thine  eye  must  not 
rest  upon  her.  Take  good  heed,  then,  to  thyself, 
for  while  they  are  awake  the  Gorgon  sisters  dread 
no  danger,  for  the  snakes  which  curl  around  their 
heads  warn  them  of  every  peril.  Only  while  they 
sleep  canst  thou  approach  them;  and  the  face  of 
Medusa,  in  life  or  in  death,  thou  must  never  see. 
Take  then  this  mirror,  into  which  thou  canst  look, 
and  when  thou  beholdest  her  image  there,  then  nerve 
thy  heart  and  take  thine  aim,  and  carry  away  with 
thee  the  head  of  the  mortal  maiden.  Linger  not  in 
thy  flight,  for  her  sisters  will  pursue  after  thee,  and 
they  can  neither  grow  old  nor  die.' 
So  Athene  departed  from  him  ;  and  early  in  the 
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morning  he  saw  by  his  side  the  mirror  which  she 
had  given  to  him ;  and  he  said,  '  Now  I  know  that 
my  toil  is  not  in  vain,  and  the  help  of  Athene  is 
a  pledge  of  yet  more  aid  in  time  to  come.'     So  he 
journeyed  on  with  a  good  heart  over  hill  and  dale, 
across  rivers  and  forests,  towards  the  setting  of  the 
sun.      Manfully  he  toiled  on,  till  sleep  weighed 
heavy  on  his  eyes,  and  he  lay  down  to  rest  on  a 
broad  stone  in  the  evening.    Once  more  before  him 
stood  a  glorious  form.     A  burnished  helmet  glis- 
tened on  his  head,  a  golden  staff  was  in  his  hand, 
and  on  his  feet  were  the  golden  sandals  which  bore 
him  through  the  air  with  a  flight  more  swift  than 
the  eagle's.     And  Perseus  heard  a  voice  which  said, 
*  I  am  Hermes,  the  messenger  of  Zeus,  and  I  am 
come  to  arm  thee  against  thine  enemies.   Take  this 
sword,  which  slays  all  mortal  things  on  which  it 
may  fall,^  and  go  on  thy  way  with  a  cheerful  heart. 
A  weary  road  yet  lies  before  thee,  and  for  many  a  long 
day  must  thou  wander  on  before  thou  canst  have 
other  help  in  thy  mighty  toil.     Far  away,  towards 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  lies  the  Tartessian  land, 
whence  thou  shalt  see  the  white-crested  mountains 
where  Atlas  holds  up  the  pillars  of  the  heaven. 
There  must  thou  cross  the  dark  waters,  and  then 
thou  wilt  find  thyself  in  the  land  of  the  Graiai,  who 
are  of  kin  to  the  Gorgon  sisters,  and  thou  wilt  see  no 
more  the  glory  of  Helios,  who  gladdens  the  homes 
of  living  men.     Only  a  faint  light  from  the  far-off 
sun  comes  dimly  to  the  desolate  land  where,  hidden 
in  a  gloomy  cave,  lurk  the  hapless  Graiai.^^    These 
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thou  must  seek  out;  and  when  thou  hast  found  them, 
fear  them  not.  Over  their  worn  and  wrinkled 
faces  stream  tangled  masses  of  long  grey  hair; 
their  voice  comes  hollow  from  their  toothless  gums, 
and  a  single  eye  is  passed  from  one  to  the  other 
when  they  wish  to  look  forth  from  their  dismal 
dwelling.  Seek  them  out,  for  these  alone  can  tell 
thee  what  more  remaineth  yet  for  thee  to  do.' 

When  Perseus  woke  in  the  morning,  the  sword 
of  Hermes  lay  beside  him ;  and  he  rose  up  with 
great  joy,  and  said, '  The  help  of  Zeus  fails  me  not ; 
if  more  is  needed,  will  he  not  grant  it  to  me  ? '  So 
onward  he  went  to  the  Tartessian  land,  and  thence 
across  the  dark  sea  towards  the  country  of  the  Graiai, 
till  he  saw  the  pillars  of  Atlas  rise  afar  off  into  the 
sky.  Then,  as  he  drew  nigh  to  the  hills  which  lie 
beneath  them,  he  came  to  a  dark  cave,  and  as  he 
stooped  to  look  into  it,  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the 
grey  hair  which  streamed  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
Graiai.  Long  time  he  rested  on  the  rocks  without 
the  cave,  till  he  knew  by  their  heavy  breathing  that 
the  sisters  were  asleep.  Then  he  crept  in  stealthily, 
and  took  the  eye  which  lay  beside  them,  and  waited 
till  they  should  wake.  At  last,  as  the  faint  light 
from  the  far-off  sun^^  who  shines  on  mortal  men 
reached  the  cave,  he  saw  them  groping  for  the  eye 
which  he  had  taken  ;  and  presently  from  their 
toothless  jaws  came  a  hollow  voice,  which  said, 
'  There  is  some  one  near  us  who  is  sprung  from  the 
children  of  men ;  for  of  old  time  we  have  known 
that  one  should  come  and  leave  us  blind  until  w^e 
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did  his  bidding.'  Then  Perseus  came  forth  boldly 
and  stood  before  them  and  said,  *  Daughters  of  Phor- 
kos  and  of  Ketd,  I  know  that  ye  are  of  kin  to  the 
Gorgon  sisters,  and  to  these  ye  must  now  guide  me. 
Think  not  to  escape  by  craft  or  guile,  for  in  my 
hand  is  the  sword  of  Hermes,  and  it  slays  all  living 
things  on  which  it  may  fall.'  And  they  answered 
quickly,  *  Slay  us  not,  child  of  man,  for  we  will 
deal  truly  by  thee,  and  tell  thee  of  the  things  which 
must  be  done  before  thou  canst  reach  the  dwelling 
of  the  Gorgon  sisters.  Go  hence,  along  the  plain 
which  stretches  before  thee,  then  over  hill  and  vale, 
and  forest  and  desert,  till  thou  comest  to  the  slow- 
rolling  Ocean  stream;  there  call  on  the  nymphs 
who  dwell  beneath  the  waters,  and  they  shall  rise 
at  thy  bidding  and  tell  thee  of  many  things  which 
it  is  not  given  to  us  to  know.' 

Onwards  again  he  went,  across  the  plain,  and 
over  hill  and  vale,  till  he  came  to  the  Ocean  which 
flows  lazily  round  the  world  of  living  men.  No  ray 
of  the  pure  sunshine  pierced  the  murky  air,  but  the 
pale  yellow  light,  which  broods  on  the  land  of  the 
Gorgons,  showed  to  him  the  dark  stream,  as  he 
stood  on  the  banks  and  summoned  the  nymphs  to 
do  his  bidding.  Presently  they  stood  before  him, 
and  greeted  him  by  his  name ;  and  they  said,  '  0 
Perseus,  thou  art  the  first  of  living  men  whose  feet 
have  trodden  this  desolate  shore.  Long  time  have 
we  known  that  the  will  of  Zeus  would  bring  thee 
hither  to  accomplish  the  doom  of  the  mortal  Me- 
dusa.    We  know  the  things  of  which  thou  art  in 
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need,  and  without  ns  thy  toil  would  in  very  truth 
be  vain.  Thou  hast  to  come  near  to  beings  who 
can  see  all  around  them,  for  the  snakes  which 
twist  about  their  heads  are  their  eyes;  and  here 
is  the  helmet  of  Hades,  which  will  enable  thee  to 
draw  nigh  to  them  unseen.  Thou  hast  the  sword 
which  never  falls  in  vain;  but  without  this  bag 
which  we  give  thee,  thou  canst  not  bear  away  the 
head  the  sight  of  which  changes  all  mortal  things 
to  stone.  And  when  thy  work  of  death  is  done  on 
the  mortal  maiden,  thou  must  fly  from  her  sisters 
who  cannot  die,  and  who  will  follow  thee  more 
swiftly  than  eagles  ;  and  here  are  the  sandals 
which  shall  waft  thee  through  the  air  more  quickly 
than  a  dream.  Hasten  then,  child  of  Dana6,  for 
we  are  ready  to  bear  thee  in  our  hands  across  the 
ocean  stream.' 

So  they  bare  Perseus  to  the  Gorgon  land,  and 
he  journeyed  on  in  the  pale  yellow  light  which  rests 
upon  it  everlastingly. 

On  that  night,  in  the  darkness  of  their  lonesome 
dwelling,  Medusa  spake  to  her  sisters  of  the  doom 
which  should  one  day  be  accomplished  ;  and  she 
said,  *  Sisters,  ye  care  little  for  the  grief  whose 
image  on  my  face  turns  all  mortal  things  to  stone. 
Ye  who  know  not  old  age  or  death,  know  not  the 
awful  weight  of  my  agony,  and  cannot  feel  the  signs 
of  the  change  that  is  coming.  But  I  know  them. 
The  snakes  which  twine  around  my  head  warn  me 
not  in  vain  ;  but  they  warn  me  against  perils  which 
I  care  not  now  to  shun.   The  wrath  of  Athene,  who 
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crushed  the  faint  hopes  which  lingered  in  my  heart, 
left  me  mortal  still,  and  I  am  weary  with  the  woe 
of  the  ages  that  are  past.  0  sisters,  ye  know  not 
what  it  is  to  pity,  but  something  more  ye  know 
what  it  is  to  love,  for  even  in  this  living  tomb  we 
have  dwelt  together  in  peace,  and  peace  is  of  kin  to 
love.  But  hearken  to  me  now.  Mine  eyes  are  heavy 
with  sleep,  and  my  heart  tells  me  that  the  doom 
is  coming,  for  I  am  but  a  mortal  maiden ;  and  I 
care  not  if  the  slumber  which  is  stealing  on  me  be 
the  sleep  of  those  whose  life  is  done.  Sisters,  my 
lot  is  happier  at  the  least  than  yours ;  for  he  who 
slays  me  is  my  friend.  I  am  weary  of  my  woe, 
and  it  may  be  that  better  things  await  me  when  I 
am  dead.' 

But,  even  as  Medusa  spake,  the  faces  of  Stheino 
and  Euryale  remained  unchanged ;  and  it  seemed 
as  though  for  them  the  words  of  Medusa  were  but 
an  empty  sound.  Presently  the  Gorgon  sisters 
were  all  asleep.  The  deadly  snakes  lay  still  and 
quiet,  and  only  the  breath  which  hissed  from  their 
mouths  was  heard  throughout  the  cave. 

Then  Perseus  drew  nigh,  with  the  helmet  of 
Hades  ^^  on  his  head,  and  the  sandals  of  the  nymphs 
on  his  feet.  In  his  right  hand  was  the  sword  of 
Hermes,  and  in  his  left  the  mirror  of  Athene.  Long 
time  he  gazed  on  the  image  of  Medusa's  face,  which 
still  showed  the  wreck  of  her  ancient  beauty ;  and 
he  said  within  himself,  '  Mortal  maiden,  well  may 
it  be  that  more  than  mortal  woe  should  give  to  thy 
countenance  its  deadly  power.    The  hour  of  thy 
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doom  is  come ;  but  death  to  thee  must  be  a  boon.' 
Then  the  sword  of  Hermes  fell,  and  the  great  agony 
of  Medusa  was  ended.  So  Perseus  cast  a  veil  over 
the  dead  face,  and  bare  it  away  from  the  cave  in  the 
bag  which  the  nymphs  gave  him  on  the  banks  of 
the  slow-rolling  Ocean. 
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Terrible  was  the  rage  of  the  Gorgon  sisters  when 
they  woke  up  from  their  sleep  and  saw  that  the 
doom  of  Medusa  had  been  accomplished.  The  snakes 
hissed  as  they  rose  in  knotted  clusters  round  their 
heads,  and  the  Gorgons  gnashed  their  teeth  in  fury, 
not  for  any  love  of  the  mortal  maiden  whose  woes 
were  ended,  but  because  a  child  of  weak  and  toiling 
men  had  dared  to  approach  the  daughters  of  Phorkos 
and  Ket6.  Swifter  than  the  eagles  they  sped  from 
their  gloomy  cave ;  but  they  sought  in  vain  to  find 
Perseus,  for  the  helmet  of  Hades  was  on  his  head, 
and  the  sandals  of  the  nymphs  were  bearing  him 
through  the  air  like  a  dream.  Onwards  he  went,  not 
knowing  whither  he  was  borne,  for  he  saw  but  dimly 
through  the  pale  yellow  light  which  brooded  on  the 
Gorgon  land  everlastingly;  but  presently  he  heard  a 
groan  as  from  one  in  mortal  pain,  and  before  him  he 
beheld  a  giant  form,  on  whose  head  rested  the  pillars 
of  the  heaven ;  and  he  heard  a  voice,  which  said, 
'  Hast  thou  slain  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  child  of  man, 
and  art  thou  come  to  rid  me  of  my  long  woe  ?  Look 
on  me,  for  I  am  Atlas,  who  rose  up  with  the  Titans 
against  the  power  of  Zeus,  when  Prometheus  fought 
on  his  side ;  and  of  old  time  have  I  known  that  for 
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me  is  no  hope  of  rest  till  a  mortal  man  should  bring 
hither  the  Gorgon  head  which  can  turn  all  living 
things  to  stone.  For  so  was  it  shown  to  me  from 
Zeus,  when  he  made  me  bow  down  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  brazen  heaven.  Yet,  if  thou  hast  slain 
Medusa,  Zeus  hath  been  more  merciful  to  me  than 
to  Prometheus  who  was  his  friend,  for  he  lies  nailed 
on  the  rugged  crags  of  Caucasus,  and  only  thy  child 
in  the  third  generation  shall  scare  away  the  vulture 
which  gnaws  his  heart,  and  set  the  Titan  free.  But 
hasten  now,  Perseus,  and  let  me  look  upon  the 
Gorgon's  face,  for  the  agony  of  my  labour  is  wellnigh 
greater  than  I  can  bear.'  ^^  So  Perseus  hearkened 
to  the  words  of  Atlas,  and  he  unveiled  before  him 
the  dead  face  of  Medusa.  Eagierly  he  gazed  for  a 
moment  on  the  changeless  countenance,  as  though 
beneath  the  blackness  of  great  horror  he  yet  saw  the 
wreck  of  her  ancient  beauty  and  pitied  her  for  her 
hopeless  woe.  But  in  an  instant  the  straining  eyes 
were  closed,  the  heaving  breast  was  still,  the  limbs 
which  trembled  with  the  weight  of  heaven  were  stiff 
and  cold ;  and  it  seemed  to  Perseus,  as  he  rose  again 
into  the  pale  yellow  air,  that  the  grey  hairs  'which 
streamed  from  the  giant's  head  were  like  the  snow 
which  rests  on  the  peaks  of  a  great  mountain,  and 
that  in  place  of  the  trembling  limbs  he  saw  only  the 
rents  and  clefts  on  a  rough  hill-side. 

Onward  yet  and  higher  he  sped,  he  knew  not 
whither,  on  the  golden  sandals,  till  from  the  murky 
glare  of  the  Gorgon  land  he  passed  into  a  soft  and 
tender  light  in  which  all  things  wore  the  colours  of  a 
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dream. ^®    It  was  not  the  light  of  sun  or  moon ;  for 
in  that  land  was  neither  day  nor  night.     No  breeze 
wafted  the  light  clouds  of  morning  through  the  sky, 
or  stirred  the  leaves  of  the  forest  trees  where  the 
golden  fruits  glistened  the  whole  year  round ;  but 
froni  beneath  rose  the  echoes  of  sweet  music,  as  he 
glided  gently  down  to  the  earth.     Then  he  took  the 
helmet  of  Hades  from  off  his  head,  and  asked  the 
people  whom  he  met  the  name  of  this  happy  land ; 
and  they  said,  *  We  dwell  where  the  icy  breath  of 
Soreas  cannot  chill  the  air  or  wither  our  fruits; 
therefore  is  our  land  called  the  garden  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans.'   There  for  a  while  Perseus  rested  from  his 
toil ;  and  all  day  long  he  saw  the  dances  of  happy 
maidens  fair  as  HebS  and  Harmonia,  and  he  shared 
the  rich  banquets  at  which  the  people  of  the  land 
feasted  with  wreaths  of  laurel  twined  around  their 
head.      There  he  rested  in  a  deep  peace,  for  no 
sound  of  strife  or  war  can  ever  break  it ;  and  they 
know  nothing  of  malice  and  hatred,  of  sickness,  or 
old  age. 

But  presently  Perseus  remembered  his  mother 
DanaS  as  she  lay  in  her  prison-house  at  Seriphos, 
and  he  left  the  garden  of  the  Hyperboreans  to  return 
to  the  world  of  toiling  men  ;  but  the  people  of  the 
land  knew  only  that  it  lay  beyond  the  slow-rolling 
Ocean  stream,  and  Perseus  saw  not  whither  he  went 
as  he  rose  on  his  golden  sandals  into  the  soft  and 
dreamy  air.  Onwards  he  went,  until  far  beneath  he 
beheld  the  Ocean  river,  and  once  more  he  saw  the 
light  of  HSlios  as  he  drove  his  fiery  chariot  through 
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the  heaven.  Far  away  stretched  the  mighty  Libyan 
plain,  and  further  yet  beyond  the  hills  which  shut  it 
in  he  saw  the  waters  of  the  dark  sea,  and  the  white 
line  of  foam  where  the  breakers  were  dashed  upon 
the  shore.  As  he  came  nearer,  he  saw  the  huge 
rocks  which  rose  out  of  the  heaving  waters,  and  on 
one  of  them  he  beheld  a  maiden  whose  limbs  were 
fastened  with  chains  to  a  stone.  The  folds  of  her 
white  robe  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  and  her  fair  face 
was  worn  and  wasted  with  the  heat  by  day  and  the 
cold  by  night.  Then  Perseus  hastened  to  her  and 
stood  a  long  time  before  her,  but  she  saw  him  not, 
for  the  helmet  of  Hades  was  on  his  head,  and  he 
watched  her  there  till  the  tears  started  to  his  eyes  for 
pity.  Her  hands  were  clasped  upon  her  breast,  and 
only  the  moving  of  her  lips  showed  the  greatness  of 
her  misery.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the  foaming 
waters,  till  at  last  the  maiden  said, '  0  Zeus,  is  there 
none  whom  thou  canst  send  to  help  me  ? '  Then 
Perseus  took  the  helmet  in  his  hand,  and  stood  before 
her  in  all  his  glorious  beauty;  and  the  maiden  knew 
that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  when  he  said,  ^  Lady, 
I  see  that  thou  art  in  great  sorrow :  tell  me  who  it 
is  that  has  wronged  thee,  and  I  will  avenge  thee 
mightily.'  And  she  answered,  '  Stranger,  whoever 
thou  art,  I  will  trust  thee,  for  thy  face  tells  me  that 
thou  art  not  one  of  those  who  deal  falsely.  My  name 
is  Andromeda,  and  my  father,  Kepheus,  is  king  of 
the  rich  Libyan  land ;  but  there  is  strife  between 
him  and  the  old  man  Nereus^^  who  dwells  with  his 
daughters  in  the  coral  caves  beneath  the  sea;  for,  as 
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""^    grew  up  in  my  father's  house,  my  mother  made  a 

^^^in  boast  of  my  beauty,  and  said  that  among  all  the 

^^Xiildren  of  Nereus  there  was  none  so  fair  as  I.     So 

-C^ereus  rose  from  his  coral  caves,  and  went  to  the 

jting  Poseidon,  and  said,  ^'  King  of  the  broad  sea, 

^^assiopeia  hath  done  a  grievous  wrong  to  me  and  to 

xxLj  children.     I  pray  thee  let  not  her  people  escape 

for  her  evil  words."     Then  Poseidon  let  loose  the 

haters  of  the  sea,  and  they  rushed  in  over  the  Libyan 

plains  till  only  the  hills  which  shut  it  in  remained 

above  them,   and  a  mighty  monster  came  forth 

and  devoured  all  the  fruits  of  the  land.     In  grief 

and  terror  the  people  fell  down  before  my  father 

Kepheus,  and  he  sent  to  the  home  of  Ammqn^^  to 

ask  what  he  should  do  for  the  plague  of  waters  and 

for  the  savage  beast  who  vexed  them ;  and  soon  the 

answer  came  that  he  must  chain  up  his  daughter  on 

a  rock,  till  the  beast  came  and  took  her  for  his  prey. 

So  they  fastened  me  here  to  this  desolate  crag,  and 

each  day  the  monster  comes  nearer  as  the  waters 

rise;  and  soon,  I  think,  they  will  place  me  within  his 

reach.'   Then  Perseus  cheered  her  with  kindly  words, 

and  said,  '  Maiden,  I  am  Perseus,  to  whom  Zeus  has 

given  the  power  to  do  great  things.     I  hold  in  my 

hand  the  sword  of  Hermes,  which  has  slain  the 

Gorgon  Medusa,  and  I  am  bearing  to  Polydektes, 

who  rules  in  Seriphos,  the  head  which  turns  all  who 

look  on  it  into  stone.     Fear  not,  then,  Andromeda. 

I  will  do  battle  with  the  monster,  and,  when  thy 

foes  are  vanquished,  I  will  sue  for  the  boon  of  thy 

love.'     A  soft  blush  as  of  great  gladness  came  over 
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the  pale  cheek  of  Andromeda  as  she  answered,  *  0 
Perseus,  why  should  I  hide  from  thee  my  joy  ?  Thou 
hast  come  to  me  like  the  light  of  morning  when  it 
breaks  on  a  woful  night.'  But,  even  as  she  spake, 
the  rage  of  the  waves  waxed  greater,  and  the  waters 
rose  higher  and  higher,  lashing  the  rocks  in  their 
fury,  and  the  hollow  roar  of  the  monster  was  heard 
as  he  hastened  to  seize  his  prey.  Presently  by  the 
maiden's  side  he  saw  a  glorious  form  with  the  flashing 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  he  lashed  the  waters  in  fiercer 
anger.  Then  Perseus  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
he  held  aloft  the  sword  which  Hermes  gave  to  him, 
and  said,  *  Sword  of  Phoebus,  let  thy  stroke  be  sure, 
for  thou  smitest  the  enemy  of  the  helpless.'  So  the 
sword  fell,  and  the  blood  of  the  mighty  beast  reddened 
the  waters  of  the  green  sea. 

In  gladness  of  heart  Perseus  led  the  maiden  to  the 
halls  of  Kepheus,  and  he  said, '  0  king,  I  have  slain 
the  monster  to  whom  thou  didst  give  thy  child  for  a 
prey:  let  her  go  with  me  now  to  other  lands,  if  she 
gainsay  me  not.'  But  Kepheus  answered,  ^  Tarry 
with  us  yet  a  while,  and  the  marriage  feast  shall  be 
made  ready,  if  indeed  thou  must  hasten  away  from 
the  Libyan  land.'  So,  at  the  banquet,  by  the  side  of 
Perseus  sate  the  beautiful  Andromeda;  but  there 
arose  a  fierce  strife,  for  Phineus  had  come  to  the 
feast,  and  it  angered  him  that  another  should  have 
for  his  wife  the  maiden  whom  he  had  sought  to  make 
his  bride.  Deeper  and  fiercer  grew  his  rage,  as  he 
looked  on  the  face  of  Perseus,  till  at  last  he  spake 
evil  words  of  the  stranger  who  had  taken  away  the 
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prize  whicli  should  have  been  his  own.  But  Perseus 
said,  calmly,  '  Why,  then,  didst  thou  not  slay  the 
monster  thyself  and  set  the  maiden  free  ? '  When 
Phineus  heard  these  words,  his  rage  almost  choked 
him,  and  he  charged  his  people  to  draw  their  swords 
and  slay  Perseus.  Wildly  rose  the  din  in  the  banquet- 
hall,  but  Perseus  unveiled  the  Gorgon's  face,  and 
Phineus  and  all  his  people  were  frozen  into  stone. 

Then,  in  the  still  silence,  Perseus  bare  away 
Andromeda  from  her  father's  home ;  and  when  they 
had  wandered  through  many  lands,  they  came  at 
length  to  Seriphos.  Once  more  DanaS  looked  on  the 
face  of  her  son,  and  said,  '  My  child,  the  months 
have  rolled  wearily  since  I  bade  thee  farewell ;  but 
sure  I  am  that  my  prayer  has  been  heard,  for  thy 
face  is  as  the  face  of  one  who  comes  back  a  conqueror 
from  battle.'  Then  Perseus  said,  '  Yes,  my  mother, 
the  help  of  Zeus  has  never  failed  me.  When  the 
eastern  breeze  carried  me  hence  to  the  Argive  land, 
my  heart  was  full  of  sorrow,  because  I  saw  the  city 
which  thou  didst  yearn  to  see,  and  the  home  which 
thou  couldst  not  enter;  and  I  vowed  avow  to  bring 
thee  back  in  triumph  when  I  came  to  claim  .my 
birthright.  That  evening,  as  I  slept,  the  lady  AthSnS 
came  to  me  from  the  home  of  Zeus,  and  gave  me  a 
mirror  so  that  I  might  take  the  Gorgon's  head  with- 
out looking  on  the  face  which  turns  everything  into 
stone ;  and  yet  another  night,  Hermes  stood  before 
me,  and  gave  me  the  sword  whose  stroke  never  fails, 
and  the  Graiai  told  me  where  I  should  find  the 
nymphs  who  gave  me  the  helmet  of  Hades,  and  the 
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bag  whicli  has  borne  hither  the  Gorgon's  head,  and 
the  golden  sandals  which  have  carried  me  like  a 
dream  over  land  and  sea.  0  my  mother,  I  have  done 
wondrous  things  by  the  aid  of  Zeus.  By  me  the  doom 
of  Medusa  has  been  accomplished ;  and  I  think  that 
the  words  which  thou  didst  speak  were  true,  for  the 
image  of  the  Gorgon's  face,  which  I  saw  in  AthSnS's 
mirror,  was  as  the  countenance  of  one  whose  beauty 
has  been  marred  by  a  woful  agony;  and  whenever  I 
have  looked  since  on  that  image,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  as  though  it  wore  the  look  of  one  who  rested  in 
death  from  a  mighty  pain.  So,  as  the  giant  Atlas 
looked  on  that  grief-stricken  brow,  he  felt  no  more 
the  weight  of  the  heaven  as  it  rested  on  him  ;  and 
the  grey  hair  which  streamed  from  his  head  seemed 
to  me,  when  I  left  him,  like  the  snow  which  clothes 
the  mountain-tops  in  winter.  So,  when  from  the 
happy  gardens  of  the  Hyperboreans  I  came  to  the 
Hch  Libyan  plain,  and  had  killed  the  monster  who 
sought  to  slay  Andromeda,  the  Gorgon's  face  turned 
Phineus  and  his  people  into  stone,  when  they  sought 
to  slay  me  because  I  had  won  her  love.'  Then 
Danae  answered  the  questions  of  Perseus,  and  told 
him  how  Polydektes  had  vexed  her  with  his  evil 
words,  and  how  Diktys^^  alone  had  shielded  her 
from  his  brother.  And  Perseus  bade  DanaS  be  of 
good  cheer,  because  the  recompense  of  Polydektes 
was  nigh  at  hand. 

There  was  joy  and  feasting  in  Seriphos  when  the 
news  was  spread  abroad  that  Perseus  had  brought 
back  for  the  king  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa ; 
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and  Polydektes  made  a  great  feast,  and  the  wine 
sparkled  in  the  goblets  as  the  minstrels  sang  of  the 
great  deeds  of  the  son  of  Danae.   Then  Perseus  told 
them  of  all  that  Hermes  and  Athene  had  done  for 
Mm.    He  showed  them  the  helmet  of  Hades,  and 
the  golden  sandals,  and  the  unerring  sword,  and  then 
he  unveiled  the  face  of  Medusa  before  Polydektes 
and  the  men  who  had  aided  him  against  his  mother 
Dana^.    So  Perseus  looked  upon  them,  as  they  sate 
at  the  rich  banquet,  stiff  and  cold  as  stone,  and  he 
felt  that  his  mighty  work  jvas  ended.     Then,  at  his 
prayer,  came  Hermes,  the  messenger  of  Zeus,  and 
Perseus  gave  him  back  the  helmet  of  Hades,  and  the 
sword  which  had  slain  the  Gorgon,  and  the  sandals 
which  had  borne  him  through  the  air  like  a  dream. 
And  Hermes  gave  the  helmet  again  to  Hades,  and 
the  sandals  to  the  Ocean  nymphs ;  but  Athene  took 
the  Gorgon's  head,  and  it  was  placed  upon  her  shield. 
Then  Perseus  spake  to  DanaS,  and  said,  '  My 
mother,  it  is  time  for  thee  to  go  home.     The  Gor- 
gon's face  has  turned  Polydektes  and  his  peopl-e 
into  stone,  and  Diktys  rules  in  Seriphos.'     So  once 
more  the  white  sails  were  filled  with  the  eastern 
breeze,  and  Danae  saw  once  more  the  Argive  land. 
From  city  to  city  spread  the  tidings  that  Perseus 
was  come,  who  had  slain  the  Gorgon,  and  the  youths 
and  maidens  sang  '  lo  Paean '  as  they  led  the  con- 
queror to  the  halls  of  Akrisios. 
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AKRISIOS. 

The  shouts  of*  lo  Paean '  reached  the  ear  of  Akrisios, 
as  he  sat  in  his  lonely  hall,  marvelling  at  the  strange 
things  which  must  have  happened  to  waken  the 
sounds  of  joy  and  triumph;  for,  since  the  day  when 
Danae  was  cast  forth  with  her  babe  on  the  raging 
waters,  the  glory  of  war  had  departed  from  Argos, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  chieftains  had  lost 
their  ancient  strength  and  courage.  But  the  wonder 
of  Akrisios  was  changed  to  a  great  fear  when  they 
told  him  that  his  child  DanaS  was  coming  home, 
and  that  the  hero  Perseus  had  rescued  her  from 
Polydektes,  the  king  of  Seriphos.  The  memory  of 
all  the  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  his  daughter 
tormented  him,  and  still  in  his  mind  dwelt  the 
words  of  warning  which  came  from  Phoebus  Apollo 
that  he  should  one  day  be  slain  by  the  hands  of  her 
son;  so  that,  as  he  looked  forth  on  the  sky,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  though  he  should  see  the  sun 
again  no  more. 

In  haste  and  terror  Akrisios  fled  from  his  home. 
He  tarried  not  to  hear  the  voice  of  Danae ;  he 
stayed  not  to  look  on  the  face  of  Perseus,  nor  to  see 
that  the  hero  who  had  slain  the  Gorgon  bare  him 
no    malice  for    the  wrongs  of  the  former   days. 
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Quickly  lie  sped  over  hill  and  dale,  across  river  and 
forest,  till  he  came  to  the  house  of  Teutamidas,  the 
great  chieftain  who  ruled  in  Larissa. 

The  feast  was  spread  in  the  banquet-hall,  and  the 
Thessalian  minstrels  sang  of  the  brave  deeds  of 
Perseus,  for  even  thither  had  his  fame  reached 
already.     They  told  how  from  the  land  of  toiling 
men  he  had  passed  to  the  country  of  the  Graiai  and 
the  Gorgons,  how  he  had  slain  the  mortal  Medusa 
and  stiffened  the  giant  Atlas  into  stone ;  and  then 
tkey  sang  how  with  the  sword  of  Hermes  he  smote 
the  mighty  beast  which  ravaged  the  Libyan  land, 
*^d  won  Andromeda  to  be  his  bride.     Then  Teu- 
tamidas spake  and  said,  '  My  friend,  I  envy  thee 
for  thy  happy  lot,  for  not  often  in  the  world  of  men 
may  fathers  reap  such  glory  from  their  children  as 
thou  hast  won  from  Perseus.     In  the  ages  to  come, 
men  shall  love  to  tell  of  his  great  and  good  deeds, 
and  from  him  shall  spring  mighty  chieftains,  who 
shall  be  stirred  up  to  a  purer  courage  when  they  re- 
member how  Perseus  toiled  and  triumphed  before 
them.     And  now  tell  me,  friend,  wherefore  thou 
hast  come  hither.   Thy  cheek  is  pale,  and  thy  hand 
trembles ;  but  1  think  not  that  it  can  be  from  the 
weight  of  years,  for  thy  old  age  is  yet  but  green, 
and  thou  mayest  hope  still  to  see  the  children  of 
Perseus  clustering  around  thy  knees.' 

But  Akrisios  could  scarcely  answer  for  shame  and 
fear ;  for  he  cared  not  to  tell  Teutamidas  of  the 
wrongs  which  he  had  done  to  Dana^.  So  he  said 
hastily  that  he  had  fled  from  a  great  danger,  for  the 
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warniDg  of  Phoebus  was  that  he  should  be  slain  by 
his  daughter's  son.  And  Teutamidas  said,  *  Has 
thy  daughter  yet  another  son  ?  '  And  then  Akrisios 
was  forced  to  own  that  he  had  fled  from  the  hero 
Perseus.  But  the  face  of  Teutamidas  flushed  with 
anger  as  he  said,  '  0  shame,  that  thou  shouldest 
flee  from  him  who  ought  to  be  thy  glory  and 
thy  pride !  Everywhere  men  speak  of  the  good- 
ness and  the  truth  of  Perseus,  and  I  will  not 
believe  that  he  bears  thee  a  grudge  for  anything 
that  thou  liast  done  to  him.  Nay,  thou  doest  to 
him  a  more  grievous  wrong  in  shunning  him 
now  than  when  thou  didst  cast  him  forth  in  his 
mother's  arms  upon  the  angry  sea.'  So  he  pleaded 
with  Akrisios  for  Perseus,  until  he  spake  the  word 
that  Dana^  and  her  child  might  come  to  the  great 
games  which  were  to  be  held  on  the  plain  before 
Larissa.^* 

With  shouts  of '  lo  Paean'  the  youths  and  maidens 
went  out  before  Perseus  as  he  passed  from  the  city 
of  Akrisios  to  go  to  Larissa,  and  everywhere  as  lie 
journeyed,  the  people  came  forth  from  town  and 
village  to  greet  the  bright  hero  and  the  beautiful 
Andromeda,  whom  he  had  saved  from  the  Libyan 
dragon.  Onwards  they  went,  spreading  gladness 
everywhere,  till  the  cold  heart  of  Akrisios  himself 
was  touched  with  a  feeling  of  strange  joy,  as  he  saw 
the  band  of  youths  and  maidens  who  came  before 
them  to  the  house  of  Teutamidas.  So  once  more 
his  child  Danae  stood  before  him,  beautiful  still, 
although  the  sorrows  of  twenty  years  had  dimmed 
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the  brightness  of  her  eye,  and  the  merry  laugh  of 
her  youth  was  gone.  Once  more  he  looked  on  the 
face  of  Perseus,  and  he  listened  to  the  kindly  greet- 
ing of  the  hero  whom  he  had  wronged  in  the  days 
of  his  helpless  childhood.  But  he  marvelled  yet 
more  at  the  beauty  of  Andromeda,  and  he  thought 
within  himself  that  throughout  the  wide  earth  were 
none  so  fair  as  Perseus  and  the  wife  whom  he  had 
won  with  the  sword  of  Hermes. 

Then,  as  they  looked  on  the  chiefs  who  strove  to- 
gether in  the  games,  the  shouting  of  the  crowd  told 
at  the  end  of  each  that  Perseus  was  the  conqueror. 
At  last  they  stood  forth  to  see  which  should  have 
most  strength  of  arm  in  hurling  the  quoit ;  and, 
when  Perseus  aimed  at  the  mark,  the  quoit  swerved 
aside  and  smote  Akrisios  on  the  head;  and  the 
Warning  of  Phoebus  Apollo  was  accomplished. 

Great  was  the  sorrow  of  Teutamidas  and  his 
people  as  the  chieftain  of  Argos  lay  dead  before- 
them;  but  deeper  still  and  more  bitter  was  the 
grief  of  Perseus  for  the  deed  which  he  had  un- 
wittingly done ;  and  he  said,  '  0  Zeus,  I  have 
striven  to  keep  my  hands  clean  and  to  deal  truly, 
and  a  hard  recompense  hast  thou  given  me.' 

So  they  went  back  mourning  to  Argos;  but 
although  he  strove  heartily  to  rule  his  people  well, 
the  grief  of  Perseus  could  not  be  lessened  while 
he  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Akrisios.  So  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  his  kinsman  Megapenthes^^  who  ruled 
at  Tiryns,  and  said,  '  Come  thou  and  rule  in  Argos, 
and  I  will  go  and  dwell  among  thy  people.'   So  Per- 
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sens  dwelt  at  Tiryns,  and  the  men  of  the  city  re- 
joiced that  he  had  come  to  rule  over  them.  Thus 
the  months  and  years  went  quickly  by,  as  Perseus 
strove  with  all  his  might  to  make  his  people  happy 
and  to  guard  them  against  their  enemies.  At  his 
bidding,  the  Cycl6pes  came  from  the  far-off  Lykian 
land,  and  built  the  mighty  walls  which  gird  the 
city  round  about ;  and  they  helped  him  to  build 
yet  another  city,  which  grew  in  after-times  to  be 
even  greater  and  mightier  than  Tiryns.  So  rose  the 
walls  of  Myken89,^*  and  there  too  the  people  loved 
and  honoured  Perseus  for  his  just  dealing  more 
than  for  all  the  deeds  which  he  had  done  with  the 
sword  of  Hermes.  At  last  the  time  came  when 
the  hero  must  rest  from  his  long  toil ;  but  as  they 
looked  on  his  face,  bright  and  beautiful  even  in 
death,  the  minstrels  said,  *  We  shall  hear  his 
voice  no  more,  but  the  name  of  Perseus  shall  never 
die.' 
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KEPHALOS  AND  PROKRIS/^ 

^F  all  the  maidens  in  the  land  of  Attica  none  was 

eo  beautiful  as  Prokris,  the  daughter  of  King  Erech- 

"theus.     She  was  the  delight  of  her  father's  heart, 

3iot  so  much  for  her  beauty  as  for  her  goodness  and 

ler  gentleness.     The  sight  of  her  fair  face,  and  the 

sound  of  her  happy  voice,  brought  gladness  to  all 

"who  saw  and  heard  her.   Every  one  stopped  to  listen 

to  the  songs  which  she  sang  as  she  sat  working 

^busily  at  the  loom;  and  the  maidens  who  dwelt 

with  her  were  glad  when  the  hour  came  to  go  with 

Prokris  and  wash  their  clothes^®  or  draw  water  from 

the  fountain.^®      Then,  when  all  her  tasks  were 

ended,  she  would  roam  over  hill  and  valley,  into 

every  nook  and  dell.     There  was  no  spot  in  all  the 

land  where  Prokris  had  not  been.     She  lay  down  to 

rest  on  the  top  of  the  highest  hills,  or  by  the  side 

of  the  stream  where  it  murmured  among  the  rocks 

far  down  in  the  woody  glen.     So  passed  her  days 

away ;  and  while  all  loved  her  and  rejoiced  to  see 

her  face,  only  Prokris  knew  not  of  her  own  beauty, 

and  thought  not  of  her  own  goodness.     But  they 

amongst  whom  she  lived,  the  old  and  the  young, 

the  sorrowful  and  the  happy,  all  said  that  Prokris, 

the  child  of  HersS,®^  was  always  as  fair  and  bright 

as  the  dew  of  early  morniDg. 
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Once  in  her  many  wanderings  she  had  climbed 
the  heights  of  Mount  Hymettos,  almost  before  the 
first  streak  of  dawn  was  seen  in  the  sky.  Far  away, 
as  she  looked  over  the  blue  sea,  her  eyes  rested  on 
the  glittering  cliffs  of  Euboea,  and  as  she  looked 
she  saw  that  a  ship  was  sailing  towards  the  shore 
beneath  the  hill  of  Hymettos.  Presently  it  reached 
the  shore,  and  she  could  see  that  a  man  stepped 
out  of  the  ship,  and  began  to  climb  the  hill,  while 
the  rest  remained  on  the  beach.  As  he  came  nearer 
to  her,  Prokris  knew  that  his  face  was  very  fair, 
and  she  thought  that  she  had  never  seen  such  beauty 
in  mortal  man  before.  She  had  heard  that  some- 
times the  gods  come  down  from  their  home  on 
Olympus  to  mingle  among  the  children  of  men,  and 
that  sometimes  the  bright  heroes  were  seen  in  the 
places  where  they  had  lived  on  the  earth  before  they 
were  taken  to  dwell  in  the  halls  of  Zeus.  As  the 
stranger  came  near  to  her,  the  sun  rose  up  brightly 
and  without  a  cloud  from  the  dark  sea;  and  its  light 
fell  on  his  face,  and  made  it  gleam  with  more  than 
mortal  beauty.  Gently  he  came  towards  her,  and 
said, '  Lady,  I  am  come  from  the  far-off  eastern  land; 
and  as  I  drew  near  to  this  shore,  I  saw  that  some  one 
was  resting  here  upon  the  hill.  So  I  hastened  to 
leave  the  ship,  that  I  might  learn  the  name  of  the 
country  which  I  have  reached.  My  name  is  Kephalos, 
and  my  father  Helios  lives  in  a  beautiful  home  be- 
yond the  sea ;  but  I  am  travelling  over  the  earth, 
till  I  shall  have  gone  over  every  land  and  seen  all 
the  cities  which  men  have  built.     Tell  me  now  thy 
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name,  and  the  name  of  this  fair  land.'  Then  she 
said,  ^  0  stranger,  my  name  is  Prokris,  and  I  am 
the  daughter  of  King  Erechtheus  who  dwells  at 
Athens  yonder,  where  thou  seest  the  bright  line  of 
Kephlsos  flowing  gently  towards  the  sea.'  So  Prok- 
ris guided  the  stranger  to  her  father's  house ;  and 
Erechtheus  received  him  kindly,  and  spread  a  ban- 
quet before  him.  But  as  they  feasted  and  drank  the 
dark  red  wine,  he  thought  almost  that  Kephalos 
most  be  one  of  the  bright  heroes  come  back  to  his 
own  land,  so  fair  and  beautiful  was  he  to  look  upon, 
and  that  none  save  only  his  own  child  Prokris 
might  be  compared  to  him  for  beauty. 

Long  time  Kephalos  abode  in  the  house  of  Erech- 
theus, and,  each  day,  he  loved  more  and  more  the 
bright  and  happy  Prokris ;  and  Prokris  became 
brighter  and  happier,  as  the  eye  of  Kephalos  rested 
gently  and  lovingly  upon  her.  At  last  Kephalos 
told  her  of  his  love,  and  Erechtheus  gave  him  his 
child  to  be  his  wife  ;  and  there  were  none  in  all  the 
land  who  dwelt  together  in  a  love  so  deep  and  pure 
as  that  of  Kephalos  and  Prokris. 

But  among  the  maidens  of  that  land  there  was  one 
who  was  named  Eos.®^  She  too  was  fair  and  beau- 
tiful j  but  she  had  not  the  gentle  spirit  and  the 
guileless  heart  of  Prokris.  Whenever  Kephalos 
wandered  forth  with  his  young  wife,  then  Eos  would 
seek  to  follow  them  stealthily ;  or,  if  she  met  them 
by  chance,  she  would  suffer  her  eyes  to  rest  long  on 
the  fair  face  of  Kephalos,  till  she  began  to  envy  the 
happiness  of  Prokris.    And  so  one  day,  when  there 
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was  a  feast  of  the  people  of  the  land  and  the  maidens 
danced  on  the  soft  grass  around  the  fountain,  Ke- 
phalos  and  Eos  talked  together ;  and  E6s  suffered 
herself  to  be  carried  away  by  her  evil  love.  From 
that  day  she  sought  more  and  more  to  talk  with 
Kephalos,  till  at  last  she  bowed  her  head  before  him 
and  told  him  softly  of  her  love.  But  Kephalos  said 
to  her  gently,  '  Maiden,  thou  art  fair  to  look  upon, 
and  there  are  others  who  may  love  thee  well,  and 
thou  deservest  the  love  of  any.  But  I  may  not 
leave  Prokris,  whom  Erechtheus  has  given  to  me  to 
be  my  wife.  Forgive  me,  maiden,  if  Prokris  appear 
to  me  even  fairer  than  thou  art ;  but  I  prize  her 
gentleness  more  than  her  beauty,  and  Prokris  with 
her  pure  love  and  guileless  heart  shall  be  always 
dearer  to  me  than  any  other  in  all  the  wide  earth.' 
Then  E6s  answered  him  craftily,  '  0  Kephalos,  thou 
hast  suffered  thyself  to  be  deceived.  Prokris  loves 
thee  not  as  I  do;  prove  her  love  and  thou  shalt  see 
that  I  have  spoken  truly.' 

Thus  E6s  spake  to  him  for  many  days ;  and  the 
great  happiness  of  his  life  was  marred,  for  the  words 
of  Eos  would  come  back  to  his  mind,  as  he  looked  on 
the  happy  and  guileless  Prokris.  He  had  begun  to 
doubt  whether  she  were  in  very  deed  so  pure  and 
good  as  she  seemed  to  be ;  and  at  last  he  said  to  E6s 
that  he  would  prove  her  love.  Then  Eos  told  him  how 
to  do  so,  and  said  that  if  he  came  before  his  wife  as  a 
stranger  and  brought  to  her  rich  gifts  as  from  a  dis- 
tant land,  she  would  forget  her  love  for  Kephalos. 

With  a  heavy  heart  he  went  away,  for  he  foreboded 
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evil  days  from  the  subtle  words  of  E6s ;  and  he  de- 
parted and  dwelt  in  another  land.  So  the  time 
passed  on,  until  many  weeks  and  months  had  gone 
by;  and  Prokris  mourned  and  wept  in  the  house 
of  Erechtheus,  until  the  brightness  of  her  eye  was 
dimmed  and  her  voice  had  lost  its  gladness.  Day 
after  day  she  sought  throughout  all  the  land  for  Keph- 
alos;  day  after  day  she  went  up  the  hill  of  Hymettos, 
and  as  she  looked  towards  the  sea,  she  said, '  Surely  he 
will  come  back  again ;  ah  Kephalos,  thou  knowest 
not  the  love  which  thou  hast  forsaken.'  Thus  she 
pined  away  in  her  sorrow,  although  to  all  who  were 
around  her  she  was  as  gentle  and  as  loving  as  ever. 
Her  father  was  now.  old  and  weak,  and  he  knew  that 
he  must  soon  die;  but  it  grieved  him  most  of  all  that 
he  must  leave  his  child  in  a  grief  more  bitter  than  if 
Kephalos  had  remained  to  comfort  her.  So  Erech- 
theus  died,  and  the  people  honoured  him  as  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  land ;  but  Prokris  remained  in 
his  house  desolate,  and  all  who  saw  her  pitied  her  for 
her  true  love  and  her  deep  sorrow.  At  last  she  felt 
that  Kephalos  would  return  no  more,  and  that  she 
could  no  more  be  happy  until  she  went  to  her  father 
in  the  bright  home  of  the  heroes  and  the  gods. 

Then  a  look  of  peace  and  loving  patience  came 
over  her  fair  face ;  and  she  roamed  with  a  strange 
gladness  through  every  place  where  Kephalos  had 
wandered  with  her ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  one 
day  Prokris  sat  resting  in  the  early  morning  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Hymettos,  when  suddenly 
she  beheld  a  man  coming  near  to  her.  The  dress 
was  strange^  but  she  half  thought  she  kne^  \i\^  \aJ^ 
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form  and  the  light  step  as  he  came  up  the  hilL 
Presently  he  came  close  to  her,  and  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  in  a  strange  dream.  The  sight  of  his  face  and 
the  glance,  of  his  eye  carried  her  back  to  the  days 
that  were  past,  and  she  started  up  and  ran  towards 
him,  saying,  '  0  Kephalos,  thou  art  come  back  at 
last ;  how  couldst  thou  forsake  me  so  long  ? '  But 
the  stranger  answered,  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice  (for 
he  saw  that  she  was  in  great  sorrow),  *  Lady,  thou 
art  deceived.  I  am  a  stranger  come  from  a  far 
country,  and  I  seek  to  know  the  name  of  this  land.' 
Then  Prokris  sat  down  again  on  the  grass,  and 
clasped  her  hands  and  said  slowly,  ^  It  is  changed 
and  I  cannot  tell  how ;  yet  surely  it  is  the  voice  of 
Kephalos. '  Then  she  turned  to  the  stranger  and  said, 
*  0  stranger,  I  am  mourning  for  Kephalos  whom  I 
have  loved  and  lost ;  he  too  came  from  a  far  land 
across  the  eastern  sea.  Dost  thou  know  him,  and 
canst  thou  tell  me  where  I  may  find  him  ? '  And 
the  stranger  answered,  '  I  know  him,  lady ;  he  is 
again  in  his  own  home  far  away,  whither  thou  canst 
not  go ;  yet  think  not  of  him,  for  he  has  forgotten 
his  love.'  Then  the  stranger  spoke  to  her  in  gentle 
and  soothing  words,  until  her  grief  became  less 
bitter.  Long  time  he  abode  in  the  land;  and  it 
pleased  Prokris  to  hear  his  voice  while  his  eye  rested 
kindly  on  her,  until  she  almost  fancied  that  she  was 
with  Kephalos  once  more.  And  she  thought  within 
herself,  '  What  must  that  land  be,  from  which 
there  can  come  two  who  are  beautiful  as  the  bright 
heroes  ? ' 
So  at  last,  when  with  soft  and  gentle  words  he  had 
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soothed  her  sorrow,  the  stranger  spoke  to  her  of  his 
love ;  and  Prokris  felt  that  she  too  could  love  him,  for 
had  not  Kephalos  despised  her  love  and  forsaken  her 
long  ago  ?  So  he  said, '  Canst  thou  love  me,  Prokris, 
instead  of  Kephalos  ? '  and  when  she  gently  answered 
*  Yes,'  then  a  change  came  over  the  face  of  the 
stranger,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  Kephalos  himself 
who  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  With  a  wild  cry  she 
broke  from  him,  and  as  bitter  tears  ran  down  her 
cheek,  she  said,  '  0  Kephalos,  Kephalos,  why  hast 
thou  done  thus  ?  all  my  love  was  thine ;  and  thou 
hast  drawn  me  into  evil  deeds.'  Then,  without 
tarrying  for  his  answer,  with  all  her  strength  she 
fled  away ;  and  she  hastened  to  the  sea-shore  and 
bade  them  make  ready  a  ship  to  take  her  from 
her  father's  land.  Sorrowfully  they  did  as  she 
besought  them,  and  they  took  her  to  the  island  of 
Crete  far  away  in  the  eastern  sea. 

When  Prokris  was  gone,  the  maiden  E6s  came  and 
stood  before  Kephalos,  and  she  said  to  him,  '  My 
words  are  true,  and  now  must  thou  keep  the  vow  by 
which  thou  didst  swear  to  love  me,  if  Prokris  should 
yield  herself  to  a  stranger.'  So  Kephalos  dwelt  with 
E6s ;  but  for  all  her  fond  words  he  could  not  love  her 
as  still  he  loved  Prokris. 

Meanwhile  Prokris  wandered,  in  deep  and  bitter 
sorrow,  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Crete.  She 
cared  not  to  look  on  the  fair  morning  as  it  broke  on 
the  pale  path  of  night ;  she  cared  not  to  watch  the 
bright  sun  as  he  rose  from  the  dark  sea,  or  when  he 
sank  to  rest  behind  the  western  waters.    For  her  the 
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earth  had  lost  all  its  gladness^  and  she  felt  that  she 
could  die.     But  one  day  as  she  sat  on  a  hill-side  and 
looked  on  the  broad  plains  which  lay  stretched  be- 
neath, suddenly  a  woman  stood  before  her,  brighter 
and  more  glorious  than  the  daughters  of  men ;  and 
Prokris  knew,  from  the  spear  which  she  held  in  her 
hand  and  the  hound  which  crouched  before  her,  that 
it  was  Artemis,  the  mighty  child  of  Zeus  and  LSt6. 
Then  Prokris  fell  at  her  feet,  and  said,  ^  0  lady 
Artemis,  pity  me  in  my  great  sorrow ; '  and  Artemis 
answered,  ^  Fear  not,  Prokris ;  I  know  thy  grief. 
Kephalos  hath  done  thee  a  great  wrong,  but  he  shall 
fall  by  the  same  device  wherewith  he  requited  thy 
pure  and  trusting  love.'    Then  she  gave  to  Prokris 
her  hound  and  her  spear,  and  said, '  Hasten  now  to 
thine  own  land;  and  go  stand*^  before  Kephalos, and 
I  will  put  a  spell  upon  him  that  he  may  not  know 
thee.     Follow  him  in  the  chase;  and  at  whatsoever 
thou  mayest  cast  this  spear,  it  shall  fall,  and  jfrom 
this  hound  no  prey  which  thou  mayest  seek  for  shall 
ever  escape.' 

So  Prokris  sailed  back  to  the  land  of  Erechtheus 
with  the  gifts  of  Artemis.  And  when  Kephalos  went 
to  the  chase,  Prokris  followed  him;  and  all  the  glory 
of  the  hunt  fell  to  her  portion,  for  the  hound  struck 
down  whatever  it  seized,  and  her  spear  never  missed 
its  aim.  And  Kephalos  marvelled  greatly,  and  said 
to  the  maiden,  '  Give  me  thy  hound  and  thy  spear;' 
and  he  besought  the  stranger  many  times  for  the  gift, 
till  at  last  Prokris  said,  I  will  not  give  them  but  for 
thy  love ;  thou  must  forsake  Eos  and  come  to  dwell 
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with  me.'  Then  Kephalos  said,  ^  I  care  not  for  Eds ; 
BO  only  I  have  thy  gifts,  thou  shalt  have  my  love.' 
But  even  as  he  spake  these  words,  a  change  came 
over  the  face  of  the  stranger,  and  he  saw  that  it  was 
Prokris  herself  who  stood  before  him.  And  Prokris 
said,  *Ah,  Kephalos,  once  more  thou  hast  promised 
to  love  me;  and  now  may  I  keep  thy  love,  and 
remain  with  thee  always.  Almost  I  may  say  that  I 
never  loved  anyone  but  thee;  but  thou  art  changed, 
Kephalos,  although  still  the  same ;  else  wouldst  thou 
not  have  promised  to  love  me  for  the  gift  of  a  hound 
and  a  spear.'  Then  Kephalos  besought  Prokris  to 
forgive  him,  and  he  said,  '  I  am  caught  in  the  trap 
which  I  laid  for  thee;  but  I  have  fallen  deeper. 
When  thou  gavest  thy  love  to  me  as  to  a  stranger,  it 
pleased  thee  yet  to  think  that  I  was  like  Kephalos ; 
and  now  my  vow  to  thee  has  been  given  for  the  mere 
gifts  which  I  coveted.'  But  Prokris  only  said, '  My 
joy  is  come  back  to  me  again,  and  now  I  will  leave 
thee  no  more.' 

So  once  more,  in  the  land  of  Erechtheus,  Prokris 
and  Kephalos  dwelt  together  in  a  true  and  a  deep 
love.  Once  more  they  wandered  over  hill  and  dale 
as  in  the  times  that  were  past,  and  looked  out  from 
the  heights  of  Hymettos  to  the  white  shore  of  Euboea, 
as  it  glistened  in  the  light  of  early  day.  But  when- 
ever he  went  to  the  chase  with  the  hound  and  the 
spear  of  Artemis,  Prokris  saw  that  E6s  still  watched 
if  haply  she  might  talk  with  Kephalos  alone,  and  win 
him  again  for  herself.  Once  more  she  was  happy, 
hut  her  happiness  was  not  what  it  had  been  when 
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Kephalos  first  gave  her  his  love,  while  her  father 
Erechtheus  wsis  yet  alive.  She  knew  that  E68  still 
envied  her,  and  she  sought  to  guard  Kephalos  from 
the  danger  of  her  treacherous  look  and  enticing 
words.  So  she  kept  ever  near  him  in  the  chase, 
although  he  saw  her  not ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  one  day,  as  Prokris  watched  him  from  a  thicket, 
the  folds  of  her  dress  rustled  against  the  branches,  so 
that  Kephalos  thought  it  was  some  beast  moving  from 
its  den,  and  hurled  at  her  the  spear  of  Artemis  that 
never  missed  its  mark.  Then  he  heard  the  cry  as  of 
one  who  has  received  a  deadly  blow,  and  when  he 
hastened  into  the  thicket,  Prokris  lay  smitten  down 
to  the  earth  before  him.  The  coldness  of  death  was 
on  her  face,  and  her  bright  eye  was  dim ;  but  her 
voice  was  as  loving  as  ever,  while  she  said,  *  0 
Kephalos,  it  grieves  me  not  that  thy  arm  hath  struck 
me  down.  I  have  thy  love ;  and  having  it,  I  go  to 
the  land  of  the  bright  heroes,  where  my  father 
Erechtheus  is  waiting  for  his  child,  and  where  thou 
too  shalt  one  day  meet  me,  to  dwell  with  me  for 
ever. '  One  loving  look  she  gave  to  Kephalos,  and  the 
smile  of  parting  vanished  in  the  stillness  of  death. 
Then  over  the  body  of  Prokris  Kephalos  wept  tears 
of  bitter  sorrow;  and  he  said,  ^  Ah,  E6s,  E6s,  well 
hast  thou  rewarded  me  for  doubting  once  a  love  such 
as  thou  couldst  never  feel.'  Many  days  and  many 
weeks  he  mourned  for  his  lost  love ;  and  daily  he  sat 
on  the  slopes  of  Hymettos,  and  thought  with  a  calm 
and  almost  happy  grief  how  Prokris  there  had  rested 
by  his  side.    All  this  time  the  spear  of  Artemis  was 
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idle,  and  the  hound  went  not  forth  to  the  chase,  until 
chieftains  came  from  other  lands  to  ask  his  aid 
against  savage  beasts  or  men.  Among  them  came 
Amphitryon,  the  lord  of  Thebes,  to  ask  for  help ;  and 
Kephalos  said,  '  I  will  do  as  thou  wouldst  have  me. 
It  is  time  that  I  should  begin  to  journey  to  the  bright 
land  where  Prokris  dwells  beyond  the  western  sea.' 

So  he  went  with  Amphitryon  into  the  Theban 
land,  and  hunted  out  the  savage  beasts  which  wasted 
his  harvests ;  and  then  he  journeyed  on  till  he  came 
to  the  home  of  Phoebus  Apollo  at  Delphi.  There 
the  god  bade  him  hasten  to  the  western  sea,  where 
he  should  once  again  find  Prokris.  Onward  he  went, 
across  the  heights  and  vales  of  ^t61ia,  until  at  last 
he  stood  on  the  Leukadian  cape  ^^  and  looked  out 
on  the  blue  waters.  The  sun  was  sinking  low  down 
in  the  sky,  and  the  golden  clouds  of  evening  were 
gathered  round  him  as  he  hastened  to  his  rest.  And 
Kephalos  said,  '  Here  must  I  rest  also,  for  my  jour- 
ney is  done,  and  Prokris  is  waiting  for  me  in  the 
brighter  land.'  ^*  There  on  the  white  cliff  he  stood, 
and  just  as  the  sun  touched  the  waters,  the  strength 
of  Kephalos  failed  him,  and  he  sank  gently  into  the 
sea. 

So  again,  in  the  homes  of  the  bright  heroes, 
Kephalos  found  the  wife  whom  he  had  loved  and 
slain. 
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SKYLLA. 

From  the  turret  of  her  father's  house,  Skylla,  the 
daughter  of  Nisos,  watched  the  ships  of  King 
Minos  ,®^  as  they  drew  near  from  the  island  of  Crete. 
Their  white  sails,  and  the  spears  of  the  Cretan 
warriors,  sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  as  the  crested 
waves  rose  and  fell,  carrying  the  long  billows  to  the 
shore.  As  she  watched  the  goodly  sight,  Skylla 
thought  sadly  of  the  days  that  were  gone,  when  her 
father  had  sojourned  as  a  guest  in  the  halls  of  King 
Minos,  and  she  had  looked  on  his  face  as  on  the  face 
of  a  friend.  But  now  there  was  strife  between  the 
chieftains  of  Crete  and  Megara,  for  Androge6s,  the 
son  of  Minos,  had  been  slain  by  evil  men  as  he  jour- 
neyed from  Megara  to  Athens,  and  Minos  was  come 
hither  with  his  warriors  to  demand  the  price  of  his 
blood.  But  when  the  herald  came  with  the  message 
of  Minos,  the  face  of  Nisos  the  king  flushed  with 
anger,  as  he  said,  '  Go  thy  way  to  him  that  sent 
thee,  and  tell  him  that  he  who  is  guarded  by  the 
undying  gods  cares  not  for  the  wrath  of  men  whose 
spears  shall  be  snapped  like  bulrushes.'  Then  said 
the  herald,  ^  I  cannot  read  thy  riddle,  chieftain  of 
Megara ;  but  the  blood  of  the  gods  runs  in  the  veins 
of  Minos,  and  it  cannot  be  that  the  son  of  Europa 
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(jv^^    fall  under    the  hands  of  thee  or  of   thy 

people.' 

^^e  sun  went  down  in  a  flood  of  golden  glory  be- 

li^^^  the  purple  heights  of  Geraneia ;  and  as  the 

tx^lis  of  evening  fell  upon  the  land,  the  warriors  of 

^^Uos  made  ready  for  the  onset  on  the  morrow. 

But  when  the  light  of  E6s  flushed  the  eastern  sky 

and  the  men  of  Crete  went  forth  to  the  battle,  their 

j  strength  and  their  brave  deeds  availed  them  nothing, 
for  the  arms  of  the  mightiest  became  weak  as  the 
hands  of  a  little  child,  because  the  secret  spell, 
in  which  lay  the  strength  of  the  undying  gods, 
guarded  the  city  of  Nisos.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that,  as  day  by  day  they  fought  in  vain  against  the 
walls  of  Megara,  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  Crete 
waxed  feeble,  and  many  said  that  they  came  not 
thither  ito  fight  against  the  deathless  gods. 

But  each  day  as  Minos  led  his  men  against  the 

city,  the  daughter  of  Nisos  had  looked  forth  from 

her  turret,  and  she  saw  his  face,  beautiful  as  in  the 

days  when  she  had  sojourned  in  his  house  at  Gnossos, 

and  flushed  with  the  pride  and  eagerness  of  war. 

Then  the  heart  of  Skylla  was  filled  with  a  strange 

love,  and  she  spake  musingly  within  herself,  '  To 

what  end  is  this  strife  of  armed  men?    Love  is 

beyond  all  treasures,  and  brighter  for  me  than  the 

love  of  others  would  be  one  kindly  look  from  the 

bright  son  of  Europa.     I  know  the  spell  which 

keeps  the  city  of  the  Megarians  ;  and  where  is  the 

evil  of  the  deed,  if  I  take  the  purple  lock  of  hair 

which  the  gods  have  given  to  my  father  as  a  pledge 
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that,  so  long  as  it  remains  untouched,  no  harm 
shall  befall  his  people  ?  If  I  give  it  to  Minos,  the 
struggle  is  ended,  and  it  may  be  that  I  shall  win 
his  love.' 

So,  when  the  darkness  of  night  fell  again  upon 
the  earth  and  all  the  sons  of  men  were  buried  in 
a  deep  sleep,  Skylla  entered  stealthily  into  her 
father's  chamber,  and  shore  off  the  purple  lock  in 
which  lay  his  strength  and  the  strength  of  his 
people.  Then,  as  the  tints  of  early  morning  stole 
across  the  dark  heavens,  the  watchman  of  the 
Cretans  beheld  the  form  of  a  woman  as  she  drew 
nigh  to  them  and  bade  them  lead  her  to  the  tent  of 
King  Minos.  vWhen  she  was  brought  before  him, 
with  downcast  face  she  bowed  herself  to  the  earth 
and  said,  '  I  have  sojourned  in  thy  halls  in  the  days 
that  are  gone,  when  there  was  peace  between  thee 
and  the  house  of  my  father  Nisos.  0  Minos,  peace 
is  better  than  war,  and  of  all  treasures  the  most 
precious  is  love.  Look  on  me  then  gently,  as  in 
the  former  days,  for  at  a  great  price  do  I  seek  thy 
kindness.  In  this  purple  lock  is  the  strength  of 
my  father  and  of  his  people.'  Then  a  strange  smile 
passed  over  the  face  of  Minos,  as  he  said,  ^  The 
gifts  of  fair  maidens  must  not  be  lightly  cast  aside; 
the  requital  shall  be  made  when  the  turmoil  of 
strife  is  ended.' 

With  a  mighty  shout  the  Cretan  warriors  went 
forth  to  the  onset  as  the  fiery  horses  of  Helios  rose 
up  with  his  chari.ot  into  the  kindled  heaven. 
Straightway  the  walls  of  Megara  fell,  and  the  men 
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of  Crete  burst  into  the  house  of  Nisos.  So  the  city 
was  taken,  and  Minos  made  ready  to  go  against  the 
men  of  Athens,  for  on  them  also  he  sought  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  his  son  Androgeos.  But 
even  as  he  hastened  to  his  ship,  Skylla  stood  before 
him  on  the  sea-shore.  '  Thy  victory  is  from  me,' 
she  said ;  ^  where  is  the  requital  of  my  gift  ? ' 
Then  Minos  answered,  ^  She  who  cares  not  for  the 
father  that  has  cherished  her  has  her  own  reward; 
and  the  gift  which  thou  didst  bring  me  is  beyond 
hmnan  recompense.'  The  light  southern  breeze 
swelled  the  outspread  sail,  and  the  ship  of  Minos 
danced  gaily  over  the  rippling  waters.  For  a 
moment  the  daughter  of  Nisos  stood  musing  on  the 
shore.  Then  she  stretched  forth  her  arms,  as  with 
a  low  cry  of  bitter  anguish  she  said,  '  0  Love,  thy 
sting  is  cruel ;  and  my  life  dies  poisoned  by  the 
smile  of  Aphrodite  ! '  So  the  waters  closed  over 
the  daughter  of  Nisos,  as  she  plunged  into  the  blue 
depths  ;  but  the  strife  which  vexes  the  sons  of  men 
follows  her  still,  when  the  eagle  swoops  down  from 
the  cloud  for  his  prey  in  the  salt  sea.^^ 
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PHRIXOS  AND  HELL^. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  there  was  a  man  called  Atha- 
mas,  and  he  had  a  wife  whose  name  was  Nephele. 
They  had  two  children — a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  name 
of  the  boy  was  Phrixos,  and  his  sister  was  called  Helle. 
They  were  good  and  happy  children,  and  played  about 
merrily  in  the  fields,  and  their  mother  Nephele  loved 
them  dearly.  But  by  and  by  their  mother  was  taken 
away  from  them;  and  their  father  Athamas  forgot  all 
about  her,  for  he  had  not  loved  her  as  he  ought  to 
do.  And  very  soon  he  married  another  wife  whose 
name  was  Ino ;  but  she  was  harsh  and  unkind  to 
Phrixos  and  Helle,  and  they  began  to  be  very  un- 
happy. Their  cheeks  were  no  more  rosy,  and  their 
faces  no  longer  looked  bright  and  cheerful,  as  they 
used  to  do  when  they  could  go  home  to  their  mother 
Nephele;  and  so  they  played  less  and  less,  until  none 
would  have  thought  that  they  were  the  same  children 
who  were  so  happy  before  Nephele  was  taken  away. 
But  Ino  hated  these  poor  children,  for  she  was  a  cruel 
woman,  and  she  longed  to  get  rid  of  Phrixos  and 
Helle,  and  she  thought  how  she  might  do  so.  So  she 
said  that  Phrixos  spoilt  all  the  corn,  and  prevented  it 
from  growing,  and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
make  any  bread  till  he  was  killed.    At  last  she  per- 
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suaded  Athamas  that  he  ought  to  kill  Phrixos.   But 
although  Athamas  cared  nothing  about  Phrixos  and 
Helle,  still  their  mother  Nephele  saw  what  was  going 
on,  although  they  could  not  see  her,  because  there 
was  a  cloud  between  them ;  and  Nephele  was  deter- 
mined that  Athamas  should  not  hurt  Phrixos.     So 
she  sent  a  ram,  which  had  a  golden  fleece,  to  carry 
her  children  away ;  and  one  day,  when  they  were 
sitting  down  on  the  grass  (for  they  were  too  sad  and 
unhappy  to  play),  they  saw  a  beautiful  ram  come 
into  the  field.     And  Phrixos  said  to  Helle,  '  Sister, 
look  at  this  sheep  that  is  coming  to  us ;  see,  he  shines 
all  over  like  gold — his  horns  are  made  of  gold,  and 
all  the  hair  on  his  body  is  golden  too.'    So  the  ram 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  last  he  lay  down  quite 
close  to  them,  and  looked  so  quiet  that  Phrixos  and 
HellS  were  not  at  all  afraid  of  him.     Then  they 
played  with  the  sheep,  and  they  took  him  by  the 
horns,  and  stroked  his  golden  fleece,  and  patted  him 
on  the  head ;  and  the  ram  looked  so  pleased  that  they 
thought  they  would  like  to  have  a  ride  on  his  back. 
So  Phrixos  got  up  first,  and  put  his  arms  round  the 
ram's  neck,  and  little  Helle  got  up  behind  her  brother 
and  put  her  arms  round  his  waist,  and  then  they 
called  to  the  ram  to  stand  up  and  carry  them  about. 
And  the  ram  knew  what  they  wanted,  and  began  to 
walk  first,  and  then  to  run.     By  and  by  it  rose  up 
from  the  ground  and  began  to  fly.   And  when  it  first 
left  the  earth,  Phrixos  and  Helle  became  frightened, 
and  they  begged  the  ram  to  go  down  again  and  put 
them  upon  the  ground;  but  the  ram  turned  his  head 
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round,  and  looked  so  gently  at  them,  that  they  were 
not  afraid  any  more.  So  Phrixos  told  Helle  to  hold 
dn  tight  round  his  waist;  and  he  said,  ^Dear  Helle, 
do  not  be  afraid,  for  I  do  not  think  the  ram  means 
to  do  us  any  harm,  and  I  almost  fancy  that  he  must 
have  been  sent  by  our  dear  mother  NephelS,  and  that 
he  will  carry  us  to  some  better  country,  where  the 
people  will  be  kind  to  us  as  our  mother  used  to  be.' 

Now  it  so  happened  that,  just  as  the  ram  began 
to  fly  away  with  the  two  children  on  its  back,  Ino 
and  Athamas  came  into  the  field,  thinking  how  they 
might  kill  Phrixos,  but  they  could  not  see  him  any- 
where ;  and  when  they  looked  up,  then,  high  up  in 
the  air  over  their  heads,  they  saw  the  ram  flying 
away  with  the  children  on  its  back.  So  they  cried 
out  and  made  a  great  noise,  and  threw  stones  up 
into  the  air,  thinking  that  the  ram  would  get  fright- 
ened and  come  down  to  the  earth  again ;  but  the 
ram  did  not  care  how  much  noise  they, made  or  how 
many  stones  they  threw  up.  On  and  on  he  flew, 
higher  and  higher,  till  at  last  he  looked  only  like  a 
little  yellow  speck  in  the  blue  sky ;  and  then  Ino 
and  Athamas  saw  him  no  more. 

So  these  wicked  people  sat  down,  very  angry  and 
unhappy.  They  were  sorry  because  Phrixos  and 
Helle  had  got  away  all  safe,  when  they  wanted  to 
kill  them.  But  they  were  much  more  sorry  because 
they  had  gone  away  on  the  back  of  a  ram  whose  fleece 
was  made  of  gold.  So  Ino  said  to  Athamas,  *  What 
a  pity  that  we  did  not  come  into  the  field  a  little 
sooner,  for  then  we  might  have  caught  this  ram  and 
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killed  him  and  stripped  off  his  golden  fleece,  and 
we  should  have  been  rich  for  the  rest  of  our  days/ 

All  this  time  the  ram  was  flying  on  and  on,  higher 
and  higher,  with  Phrixos  and  Helle  on  its  back.  And 
Helle  began  to  be  very  tired,  and  she  said  to  her 
brother  that  she  could  not  hold  on  much  longer ;  and 
Phrixos  said,  ^  Dear  Helle,  try  and  hold  on  as  long 
as  you  possibly  can :  I  dare  say  the  ram  will  soon 
reach  the  place  to  which  he  wants  to  carry  us,  and 
then  you  shall  lie  down  on  the  soft  grass,  and  have 
such  pleasant  sleep  that  you  will  not  feel  tired  any 
more.'  But  Helle  said,  ^  Dearest  Phrixos,  I  will 
indeed  try  and  hold  fast  as  long  as  I  can ;  but  my 
arms  are  becoming  so  weak  that  I  am  afraid  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  hold  on  long.'  And  by  and  by, 
when  she  grew  weaker,  she  said,  *  Dear  Phrixos,  if 
I  fall  off,  you  will  not  see  HelM  any  more ;  but  you 
must  not  forget  her,  you  must  always  love  her  as 
much  as  she  loved  you ;  and  then  some  day  or  other 
we  shall  see  each  other  again,  and  live  with  our  dear 
mother  Nephel^.'  Then  Phrixos  said,  '  Try  and 
hold  fast  a  little  longer  still,  Helle.  I  can  never 
love  any  one  so  much  as  I  love  you  :  but  I  want  you 
to  live  with  me  on  the  earth,  and  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  living  without  you.' 

But  it  was  of  no  use  that  he  talked  so  kindly  and 
tried  to  encourage  his  sister,  because  he  was  not  able 
to  make  her  arms  and  her  body  stronger :  so  by  and 
by  poor  Helle  fell  off,  just  as  they  were  flying  over  a 
narrow  part  of  the  sea ;  and  she  fell  into  it,  and  was 
drowned.    And  the  people  called  the  part  of  the  sea 
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where  she  fell  in,  the  Hellespont,  which  means  the 
sea  of  little  Helle.^^ 

So  Phrixos  was  left  alone  on  the  ram's  back ;  and 
the  ram  flew  on  and  on  a  long  way,  till  it  came  to 
the  palace  of  Aietes,  the  king  of  Kolchis.  And  King 
Aietes  was  walking  about  in  his  garden,  when  he 
looked  up  into  the  sky,  and  saw  something  which 
looked  very  like  a  yellow  sheep  with  a  little  boy  on 
its  back.  And  King  Aietes  was  greatly  amazed,  for 
he  had  never  seen  so  strange  a  thing  before  ;  and  he 
called  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  every  one  else 
that  was  in  his  house,  to  come  and  see  this  wonderful 
sight.  And  they  looked,  and  saw  the  ram  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  they  knew  that  it  really 
was  a  boy  on  its  back  ;  and  by  and  by  the  ram  came 
down  upon  the  earth  near  their  feet,  and  Phrixos  got 
off  its  back.  Then  King  Aietes  went  up  to  him,  and 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  asked  him  who  he  was  ; 
and  he  said,  '  Tell  me,  little  boy,  how  it  is  that  you 
come  here,  riding  in  this  strange  way,  on  the  back 
of  a  ram.'  Then  Phrixos  told  him  how  the  ram  had 
come  into  the  field  where  he  and  Helle  were  playing, 
and  had  carried  them  away  from  Ino  and  Athamas, 
who  were  very  unkind  to  them,  and  how  little  Helle 
had  grown  tired,  and  fallen  off  his  back,  and  had 
been  drowned  in  the  sea.  Then  King  Aietes  took 
Phrixos  up  in  his  arms,  and  said,  '  Do  not  be  afraid, 
I  will  take  care  of  you  and-  give  you  all  that  you 
want,  and  no  one  shall  hurt  you  here  ;  and  the  ram 
which  has  carried  you  through  the  air  shall  stay  in 
this  beautiful  place,  where  he  will  have  as  much 
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grass  to  eat  as  he  can  possibly  want,  and  a  stream 
to  drink  out  of  and  to  batlie  in  whenever  he  likes. '^® 

So  Phrixos  was  taken  into  the  palace  of  King 
Ai^tes,  and  everybody  loved  him,  because  he  was 
good  and  kind,  and  never  hurt  any  one.  And  he 
grew  up  healthy  and  strong,  and  he  learned  to  ride 
about  the  country  and  to  leap  and  run  over  the  hills 
and  valleys,  and  swim  about  in  the  clear  rivers. 
He  had  not  forgotten  his  sister  Helle,  for  he  loved 
her  still  as  much  as  ever,  and  very  often  he  wished 
that  she  could  come  and  live  with  him  again ;  but 
he  knew  that  she  was  now  with  his  mother  Nephele, 
in  the  happy  land  in  which  good  people  go  after  they 
are  dead.  And  therefore  he  was  never  unhappy 
when  he  thought  of  his  sister,  for  he  said,  '  One  day 
I  too  shall  be  taken  to  that  bright  land,  and  live 
with  my  mother  and  my  sister  again,  if  I  try  always 
to  do  what  is  right.'  And  very  often  he  used  to  go 
and  see  the  beautiful  ram  with  the  golden  fleece 
feeding  in  the  garden,  and  stroke  its  golden  locks. 

But  the  ram  was  not  so  strong  now  as  he  was 
when  he  flew  through  the  air  with  Phrixos  and 
Helle  on  his  back,  for  he  was  growing  old  and 
weak ;  and  at  last  the  ram  died,  and  Phrixos  was 
very  sorry.  And  King  Aietes  had  the  golden  fleece 
taken  off  from  his  body,  and  they  nailed  it  up  upon 
the  wall ;  and  every  one  came  to  look  at  the  fleece 
which  was  made  of  gold,  and  to  hear  the  story  of 
Phrixos  and  Helle. 

But  all  this  while  Athamas  and  Ino  had  been 
hunting  about  everywhere,  to  see  if  they  could  find 
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out  where  the  ram  had  gone  with  the  children  on 
his  back ;  and  they  asked  every  one  whom  they  met, 
if  they  had  seen  a  sheep  with  a  fleece  of  gold  carry- 
ing away  two  children.  But  no  one  could  tell  them 
anything  about  it,  till  at  last  they  came  to  the  house 
of  Aietes  the  king  of  Kolchis.  And  they  came  to 
the  door,  and  asked  Aietes  if  he  had  seen  Phrixos 
and  Helle,  and  the  sheep  with  the  golden  fleece. 
Then  Aietes  said  to  them,  ^  I  have  never  seen  little 
Helle,  for  she  fell  off  from  the  ram's  back,  and  was 
drowned  in  the  sea ;  but  Phrixos  is  with  me  still ; 
and  as  for  the  ram,  see  here  is  his  golden  fleece 
nailed  up  upon  the  wall.'  And  just  then  Phrixos 
happened  to  come  in,  and  AiStes  asked  them,  ^Look 
now,  and  tell  me  if  this  is  the  Phrixos  whom  you 
are  seeking.'  And  when  they  saw  him  they  said, 
^  It  is  indeed  the  same  Phrixos  who  went  away  on 
the  ram's  back  ;  but  he  is  grown  into  a  great  man : ' 
and  they  began  to  be  afraid,  because  they  thought 
they  could  not  now  ill-treat  Phrixos,  as  they  used 
to  do  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  So  they  tried  to 
entice  him  away  by  pretending  to  be  glad  to  see 
him ;  and  they  said,  '  Come  away  with  us,  and  we 
shall  live  happily  together.'  But  Phrixos  saw  from 
the  look  of  their  faces  that  they  were  not  telling  the 
truth,  and  that  they  hated  him  still ;  and  he  said 
to  them,  '  I  will  not  go  with  you ;  King  Aietes  has 
been  very  good  to  me,  and  you  were  always  unkind 
to  me  and  to  my  sister,  and  therefore  I  will  never 
leave  King  Aietes  to  go  away  with  you.'  Then  they 
said  to  Aietes,  '  Phrixos  may  stay  here,  but  give  us 
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the  golden  fleece  which  came  from  the  ram  that 
carried  away  the  children.'  But  the  king  said,  ^  I 
will  not; — I  know  that  you  ODly  ask  for  it  be- 
cause you  wish  to  sell  it,  and  therefore  you  shall 
not  have  it.' 

Then  Ino  and  Athamas  turned  away  in  a  rage, 
and  went  to  their  own  country  again,  wretched  and 
unhappy  because  they  cotild  not  get  the  golden 
fleece.  And  they  told  every  one  that  the  fleece  of 
the  ram  was  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Kolchis, 
and  they  tried  to  persuade  every  one  to  go  in  a  great 
ship  and  take  away  the  fleece  by  force.  So  a  great 
many  people  came,  and  they  all  got  into  a  large 
ship  called  the  Argo,  and  they  sailed  and  sailed, 
until  at  last  they  came  to  Kolchis.  Then  they  sent 
some  one  to  ask  Aietis  to  give  them  the  golden 
fleece;  but  he  would  not;  and  they  would  never 
have  found  the  fleece  again,  if  the  wise  maiden 
Medeia  had  not  shown  lason  how  he  might  do  the 
bidding  of  King  Aietes.  But  when  lason  had  won 
the  prize  and  they  had  sailed  back  again  to  their 
own  land,  the  fleece  was  not  given  to  Athamas  and 
Ino.  The  other  people  took  it,  for  they  said,  ^  It 
is  quite  right  that  we  should  have  it,  to  make  up 
for  all  our  trouble  in  helping  to  get  it.'  So,  with 
all  their  greediness,  these  wretched  people  remained 
as  poor  and  as  miserable  as  ever. 
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MEDEIA. 

Far  away  in  the  Kolcbian  land,  where  her  father 
Aietes  was  king,  the  wise  maiden  Medeia  saw  and 
loved  lason,  who  had  come  in  the  ship  Argo  to 
search  for  the  golden  fleece.  To  her  Zeus  had 
given  a  wise  and  cunning  heart,  and  she  had  power 
over  the  hidden  things  of  the  earth,  and  nothing 
in  the  broad  sea  could  withstand  her  might.  She 
had  spells  to  tame  the  monsters  which  vex  the 
children  of  men,  and  to  bring  back  youth  to  the 
wrinkled  face  and  the  tottering  limbs  of  the  old. 
But  the  spells  of  Eros  were  mightier  still,  and  the 
wise  maiden  forgot  her  cunning  as  she  looked  on 
the  fair  countenance  of  lason  ;  and  she  said  within 
herself  that  she  would  make  him  conqueror  in  his 
struggle  for  the  golden  fleece,  and  go  with  him  to 
be  his  wife  in  the  far-off  western  land.  So  King 
Aietes  brought  up  in  vain  the  fire-breathing  bulls 
that  they  might  scorch  lason  as  he  ploughed  the 
land  with  the  dragon's  teeth ;  and  in  vain  from 
these  teeth  sprang  up  the  harvest  of  armed  men 
ready  for  strife  and  bloodshed.  For  Medeia  had 
anointed  the  body  of  lason  with  ointment,  so  that 
the  fiery  breath  of  the  bulls  hurt  him  not ;  and  by 
her  bidding  he  cast  a  stone  among  the  armed  men, 
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and  they  fought  with  one  another  for  the  stone  till 
all  lay  dead  upon  the  ground.  Still  King  Aietes 
would  not  give  to  him  the  golden  fleece ;  and  the 
heart  of  lason  was  cast  down  till  Medeia  came  to 
him  and  bade  him  follow  her.  Then  she  led  him 
to  a  hidden  dell  where  the  dragon  guarded  the 
fleece,  and  she  laid  her  spells  on  the  monster  and 
brought  a  heavy  sleep  upon  his  eyes,  while  lason 
took  the  fleece  and  hastened  to  carry  it  on  board  the 
ship  Argo. 

So  Medeia  left  her  father's  house,  and  wandered 
with  lason  into  many  lands — to  lolkos,  to  Athens, 
and  to  Argos.  And  wherever  she  went,  men  mar- 
velled at  her  for  her  wisdom  and  her  beauty ;  but 
as  they  looked  on  her  fair  face  and  listened  to  her 
gentle  voice,  they  knew  not  the  power  of  the  maiden's 
wrath  if  any  one  should  do  her  wrong.  So  she 
dwelt  at  lolkos  in  the  house  of  Pelias,  who  had  sent 
forth  lason  to  look  for  the  golden  fleece,  that  he 
might  not  be  king  in  his  stead ;  and  the  daughters 
of  Pelias  loved  the  beautiful  Medeia,  for  they 
dreamed  not  that  she  had  sworn  to  avenge  on  Pelias 
the  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  lason.  Craftily 
she  told  the  daughters  of  Pelias  of  the  power  of  her 
spells,  which  could  tame  the  fire-breathing  bulls, 
and  lull  the  dragon  to  sleep,  and  bring  back  the 
brightness  of  youth  to  the  withered  cheeks  of  the 
old.  And  the  daughters  of  Pelias  said  to  her,  '  Our 
father  is  old,  and  his  limbs  are  weak  and  tottering ; 
show  us  how  once  more  he  can  be  made  young.' 
Then  Medeia  took  a  ram  and  cut  it  up,  and  put  its 
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limbs  into  a  cauldron,  and  when  slie  had  boiled  them 
on  the  hearth  there  came  forth  a  lamb;  and  she  said, 
^  So  shall  your  father  be  brought  back  again  to  youth 
and  strength,  if  ye  will  do  to  him  as  I  have  done  to 
the  ram ;  and  when  the  time  is  come,  I  will  speak 
the  words  of  my  spell,  and  the  change  shall  be 
accomplished.'  So  the  daughters  of  Pelias  followed 
her  counsel,  and  put  the  body  of  their  father  into 
the  cauldron ;  and,  as  it  boiled  on  the  hearth,  Medeia 
said,  '  I  must  go  up  to  the  house-top  and  look  forth 
on  the  broad  heaven,  that  I  may  know  the  time  to 
speak  the  words  of  my  charm,'  And  the  fire  waxed 
fiercer  and  fiercer,  but  Medeia  gazed  on  at  the  bright 
stars,  and  came  not  down  from  the  house-top  till 
the  limbs  of  Pelias  were  consumed  away. 

Then  a  look  of  fierce  hatred  passed  over  her  face, 
and  she  said,  '  Daughters  of  Pelias,  ye  have  slain 
your  father,  and  I  go  with  lason  to  the  land  of  Argos. ' 
So  thither  she  sped  with  him  in  her  dragon  chariot 
which  bore  them  to  the  house  of  King  Kieon. 

Long  time  she  abode  in  Argos,  rejoicing  in  the 
love  of  lason  and  at  the  sight  of  her  children  who 
were  growing  up  in  strength  and  beauty.  But  lason 
cared  less  and  less  for  the  wise  and  cunning  Medeia, 
for  she  seemed  not  to  .him  as  one  of  the  daughters 
of  men ;  and  he  loved  more  to  look  on  Glauk^  the 
daughter  of  the  king,  till  at  last  he  longed  to  be 
free  from  the  love  and  the  power  of  Medeia. 

Then  men  talked  in  Argos  of  the  love  of  lason  for 
the  beautiful  Glauke ;  and  Medeia  heard  how  he  was 
going  to  wed  another  wife.     Once  more  her  face 
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grew  dark  with  ^nger,  as  when  she  left  the  daughters 
of  Pelias  mourning  for  their  father;  and  she  vowed 
a  vow  that  lason  should  repent  of  his  great  treachery. 
But  she  hid  her  anger  within  her  heart,  and  her  eye 
was  bright  and  her  voice  was  soft  and  gentle  as  she 
spake  to  lason  and  said,  '  They  tell  me  that  thou 
art  to  wed  the  daughter  of  Kreon ;  I  had  not  thought 
thus  to  lose  the  love  for  which  I  left  my  father's 
house  and  came  with  thee  to  the  land  of  strangers^ 
Yet  do  I  chide  thee  not,  for  it  may  be  thou  canst 
not  love  the  wise  Kolchian  maiden  like  the  soft 
daughters  of  the  Argive  land;  and  yet  thou  knowest 
not  altogether  how  I  have  loved  thee.  Go  then 
and  dwell  with  Glauke,  and  I  will  send  her  a  bright 
gift,  so  that  thou  mayest  not  forget  the  days  that 
are  past.' 

So  lason  went  away,  well  pleased  that  Medeia  had 
spoken  to  him  gently  and  upbraided  him  not ;  and 
presently  his  children  came  after  him  to  the  house  of 
Kreon,  and  said,  '  Father,  we  have  brought  a  wreath 
for  Glauke,  and  a  robe  which  HSlios  gave  to  our 
mother  Medeia  before  she  came  away  with  thee  from 
the  house  of  her  father.'  Then  Glauke  came  forth 
eagerly  to  take  the  gifts  ;  and  she  placed  the  glit- 
tering wreath  on  her  head,  and  wrapped  the  robe 
round  her  slender  form.  Like  a  happy  child,  she 
looked  into  a  mirror  ^^  to  watch  the  sparkling  of  the 
jewels  on  her  fair  forehead,  and  sat  down  on  the 
couch  playing  with  the  folds  of  the  robe  of  Helios. 
But  soon  a  look  of  pain  passed  over  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  shone  with  a  fiery  light  as  she  lifted  her  hand 
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to  take  the  wreath  away ;  ^°  but  the  will  of  Medeia 
was  accomplished,  for  the  poison  had  eaten  into  her 
veins,  and  the  robe  clung  with  a  deadly  grasp  to  her 
scorched  and  wasted  limbs.  Through  the  wide  halls 
rang  the  scream  of  her  agony,  as  Kreon  clasped  his 
child  in  his  arms.  Then  sped  the  poison  through 
his  veins  also,  and  Kreon  died  with  GlaukS. 

Then  Medeia  went  with  her  children  to  the  house- 
top, and  looked  up  to  the  blue  heaven ;  and  stretch- 
ing forth  her  arms  she  said,  '  0  Helios,  who  didst 
give  to  me  the  wise  and  cunning  heart,  I  have 
avenged  me  on  lason,  even  as  once  I  avenged  him 
on  Pelias.  Thou  hast  given  me  thy  power  ;  yet,  it 
may  be,  I  would  rather  have  thq  lifelong  love  of  the 
helpless  daughters  of  men.' 

Presently  her  dragon  chariot  rose  into  the  sky, 
and  the  people  of  Argos  saw  the  mighty  Medeia  no 
more.^^ 
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Many  a  long  year  ago  a  little  child  was  playing  on 
the  white  sands  of  the  bay  of  Troizen.  His  golden 
locks  streamed  in  the  breeze  as  he  ran  amongst  the 
rippling  waves  which  flung  themselves  lazily  on  the 
beach.  Sometimes  he  clapped  his  hands  in  glee  as 
the  water  washed  over  his  feet,  and  he  stopped  again 
to  look  with  wondering  eyes  at  the  strange  things 
which  were  basking  on  the  sunny  shore,  or  gazed  on 
the  mighty  waters  which  stretched  away  bright  as 
a  sapphire  stone  into  the  far  distance.  But  pre- 
sently some  sadder  thought  troubled  the  child,  for 
the  look  of  gladness  passed  away  from  his  face,  and 
he  went  slowly  to  his  mother,  who  sat  among  the 
weed-grown  rocks,  watching  her  child  at  play. 

'  Mother,'  said  the  boy,  '  I  am  very  happy  here, 
but  may  I  not  know  to-day  why  I  never  see  my 
father  as  other  children  do  ?  I  am  not  now  so  very 
young,  and  I  think  that  you  feel  sometimes  lonely, 
for  your  face  looks  sad  and  sorrowful  as  if  you  were 
grieving  for  some  one  who  is  gone  away.' 

Fondly  and  proudly  the  mother  looked  on  her  boy, 
and  smoothed  the  golden  locks  on  his  forehead,  as  she 
said, '  My  child,  there  is  much  to  make  us  happy,  and 
it  may  be  that  many  days  of  gladness  are  in  store  for 
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118  botli.  But  there  is  labour  and  toil  for  all,  and  many 
a  hard  task  awaits  thee,  my  son.   Only  have  a  brave 
heart,  and  turn  away  from  all  things  mean  and  foul, 
and  strength  will  be  given  thee  to  conquer  the 
strongest  enemy.     Sit  down  then  here  by  my  side, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  a  tale  which  may  make  thee  sad, 
but  which  must  not  make  thee  unhappy,  for  none 
can  do  good  to  others  who  waste  their  lives  in  weep- 
ing.    Many  summers  have  come  and  gone  since  the 
day  when  a  stranger  drew  nigh  to  the  house  of  my 
father  Pittheus.     The  pale  light  of  evening  was 
fading  from  the  sky ;  but  we  could  see,  by  his  coun- 
tenance and  the  strength  of  his  stalwart  form,  that 
he  was  come  of  a  noble  race  and  could  do  brave 
deeds.  When  Pittheus  went  forth  from  the  threshold 
to  meet  him,  the  stranger  grasped  his  hand  and  said, 
"  I  come  to  claim  the  rights  of  our  ancient  friend- 
ship ;  for  our  enemies  have  grown  too  mighty  for  us, 
and  Pandion  my  father  rules  no  more  in  Athens. 
Here  then  let  me  tarry  till  I  can  find  a  way  to  punish 
the  men  who  have  driven  away  their  king  and  made 
his  children  wanderers  on  the  earth."     So  Aigeus 
sojourned  in  my  father's  house,  and  soon  he  won  my 
love,  and  I  became  his  wife.     Swiftly  and  happily 
the  days  went  by,  and  one  thing  only  troubled  me, 
and  this  was  the  thought  that  one  day  he  must  leave 
me,  to  fight  with  his  enemies  smd  place  his  father 
again  upon  his  throne.     But  even  this  thought  was 
forgotten  for  a  while,  when  Aigeus  looked  on  thee 
for  the  first  time,  and  stretching  forth  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  said,  '^  0  Zeus,  that  dwellest  in  the 
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dark  cloud,  look  down  on  my  child,  and  give  him 
strength  that  he  may  be  a  better  man  than  his 
father;  and  if  thou  orderest  that  his  life  shall  be  one 
of  toU,  still  let  him  have  the  joy  which  is  the  lot  of 
all  who  do  their  work  with  a  cheerful  heart  and  keep 
their  hands  from  all  defiling  things."  Then  the  days 
passed  by  more  quickly  and  happily  than  ever ;  but 
at  last  their  came  messengers  from  Athens,  to  tell 
him  that  the  enemies  of  Fandion  were  at  strife 
among  themselves,  and  that  the  time  was  come  that 
Aigeus  should  fight  for  his  father's  house.  Not  many 
days  after  this  we  sat  here,  watching  thee  at  play 
among  the  weeds  and  flowers  that  climb  among  the 
rocks,  when  thy  father  put  his  arms  gently  round  me 
and  said,  "  Aithra,  best  gift  of  all  that  the  gods  have 
ever  given  to  me,  I  leave  thee  to  go  to  my  own  land; 
and  I  know  not  what  things  may  befall  me  there,  nor 
whether  I  may  return  hither  to  take  thee  to  dwell 
with  me  at  Athens.  But  forget  not  the  days  that 
are  gone,  and  faint  not  for  lack  of  hope  that  we  may 
meet  again  in  the  days  that  are  coming.  Be  a  brave 
mother  to  our  child,  that  so  he  too  may  grow  up 
brave  and  pure;  and  when  he  is  old  enough  to  know 
what  he  must  do,  tell  him  that  he  is  born  of  a  noble 
race,  and  that  he  must  one  day  fight  stoutly  to  win 
the  heritage  of  his  fathers."  And  now,  my  son,  thou 
seest  yonder  rock,  over  which  the  wild  briars  have 
clambered.  No  hands  have  moved  it  since  the  day 
when  thy  father  lifted  it  up  and  placed  beneath  it 
his  sword  and  his  sandals.  Then  he  put  back  the 
stone  as  it  was  before,  and  said  to  me, "  When  thou 
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thinkest  fit,  tell  our  child  that  he  must  wait  until  he 
is  able  to  lift  this  stone.  Then  must  he  put  my 
sandals  on  his  feet,  and  gird  my  sword  on  his  side, 
and  journey  to  the  city  of  his  forefathers."  From 
that  day,  my  child,  I  have  never  seen  thy  father's 
face,  and  the  time  is  often  weary,  although  the 
memory  of  the  old  days  is  sweet  and  my  child  is  by 
my  side  to  cheer  me  with  his  love.  So  now  thou 
knowest  something  of  the  task  that  lies  before  thee. 
Think  of  thy  father's  words,  and  make  thyself  ready 
for  the  toil  and  danger  that  may  fall  to  thy  lot  in 
time  to  come.'®^ 

The^boy  looked  wistfully  into  his  mother's  face, 
and  a  strange  feeling  of  love  and  hope  and  strength 
filled  his  heart,  as  he  saw  the  tears  start  to  her  eyes 
when  the  tale  was  ended.  His  arms  were  clasped 
around  her  neck;  but  he  said  only,  ^Mother,  I  will 
wait  patiently  till  I  am  strong  enough  to  lift  the 
stone ;  but  before  that  time  comes,  perhaps  my  father 
may  come  back  from  Athens.' 

So  for  many  a  year  more  the  days  went  by,  and 
the  boy  Theseus  grew  up  brave,  truthful,  and  strong. 
None  who  looked  upon  him  grudged  him  his  beauty, 
for  his  gentleness  left  no  room  for  envy ;  and  his 
mother  listened  with  a  proud  and  glad  heart  to  the 
words  with  which  the  people  of  the  land  told  of  his 
kindly  deeds.  At  length  the  days  of  his  youth  were 
ended,  but  Aigeus  came  not  back;  and  Theseus  went 
to  Aithra,  and  said, '  The  time  is  come,  my  mother; 
I  must  see  this  day  whether  I  am  strong  enough  to 
lift  this  stone.'   And  Aithra  answered  gently,  ^  Be  it 
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as  thou  wilt, and  as  the  undying  gods  will  it, my  son.' 
Then  he  went  up  to  the  rock,  and  nerved  himself  for 
a  mighty  effort,  and  the  stone  yielded  slowly  to  his 
strength,  and  the  sword  and  sandals  lay  before  him. 
Presently  he  stood  before  Aithra,  and  to  her  it  seemed 
that  the  face  of  Theseus  was  as  the  face  of  one  of  the 
bright  heroes  who  dwell  in  the  halls  of  Zeus.  A  flush 
of  glorious  beauty  lit  up  his  countenance,  as  she  girt 
the  sword  to  his  side  and  said,  *  The  gods  prosper 
thee,  my  son ;  and  they  will  prosper  thee,  if  thou 
livest  in  time  to  come  as  thou  hast  lived  in  the  days 
that  are  gone.' 

So  Theseus  bade  his  mother  farewell,  there  on  the 
white  sea-shore,  where  long  ago  he  had  asked  her 
first  to  tell  him  of  his  name  and  kindred.  Sadly, 
yet  with  a  good  hope,  he  set  out  on  his  journey. 
The  blue  sea  lay  before  him,  and  the  white  sails  of 
ships  glistened  as  they  danced  on  the  heaving  waters. 
But  Theseus  had  vowed  a  vow  that  he  would  do  battle 
with  the  evil-doers  who  filled  the  land  with  blood, 
and  for  terror  of  whom  the  travellers  walked  in  by- 
ways. So  at  Epidauros  he  fought  with  the  cruel 
Periphetes,  and  smote  him  with  his  own  club ;  and 
at  the  Megarian  isthmus  he  seized  the  robber  Sinis, 
and  tare  him  to  pieces  between  the  trunks  of  pines, 
even  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  with  the  wayfarers 
who  fell  into  his  hands.  Then  in  the  thickets  ot 
Krommyon  he  slew  the  huge  sow  that  ravaged  the 
fair  cornfields,  and  on  the  borderland  he  fought  a 
sore  fight  with  Skiron,  who  plundered  all  who  came 
in  his  path,  and,  making  them  wash  his  feet,  hurled 
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them,  as  they  stooped,  down  the  cliffs  which  hung 
over  the  surging  sea.  Even  so  did  Theseus  to  him, 
and,  journeying  on  to  the  banks  of  Kephtsos, 
stretched  the  robber  Prokrustes  on*  the  bed  on 
which  he  had  twisted  and  tortured  the  liijibs  of  his 
victims  till  they  died. 

Thus  amid  the  joyous  shoutings  of  the  people 
whom  he  had  set  free,  Theseus  entered  into  the  city 
of  his  fathers ;  and  the  rumour  of  him  was  brought 
to  Aigeus  the  king.  Then  the  memory  of  the  days 
that  were  gone  came  back  to  Aigeus,  and  his  heart 
smote  him  as  he  thought  within  himself  that  this 
must  be  the  child  of  Aithra,  whom  he  had  left 
mourning  on  the  shore  of  Troizen.  But  soon  there 
was  a  strife  in  the  city,  for  among  the  mightiest  of 
the  people  were  many  who  mocked  at  Theseus  and 
said,  '  Who  is  this  stranger  that  men  should  exalt 
him  thus,  as  though  he  came  of  the  race  of  heroes  ? 
Let  him  show  that  he  is  the  child  of  Aigeus,  if  he 
would  win  the  heritage  which  he  claims.'  So  was 
Theseus  brought  before  the  king,  and  a  blush  of 
shame  passed  over  the  old  man's  face  when  he  saw 
the  sword  and  sandals  which  he  had  left  beneath 
the  great  stone  near  the  Troizenian  shore.  Few 
words  only  he  spake  of  welcome,  and  none  of  love 
or  kindness  for  his  child  or  for  the  wife  who  still 
yearned  for  the  love  of  the  former  days.  Then,  at 
his  father's  bidding,  Theseus  made  ready  to  go  forth 
once  again  on  his  path  of  toil,  and  he  chafed  not 
against  the  hard  lot  which  had  fallen  to  his  portion. 
Only  he  said,  '  The  love  of  a  father  would  sweeten 
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my  labour ;  but  my  mother's  love  is  with  me  still, 
and  the  battle  is  for  right  and  for  law.' 

So  in  after-times  the  minstrels  sang  of  the  glorious 
deeds  of  Theseus  the  brave  and  fair.  They  told  how 
at  the  bidding  of  his  father  he  went  forth  from  the 
gates  of  Athens  and  «mote  the  bull  which  ravaged 
the  broad  plains  of  Marathon,  and  how  in  the  secret 
mazes  of  the  labyrinth  he  smote  the  Minotauros. 
They  sang  of  his  exploits  in  the  day  when  the 
Amazons  did  battle  with  the  men  of  Athens — ^how 
he  went  with  Meleagros  and  his  chieftains  to  the 
chase  of  the  boar  in  Kalydon — how  with  the  heroes 
in  the  ship  Argo  he  brought  back  the  golden  fleece 
from  Kolchis.  They  told  how  at  the  last  he  went 
down  with  Peirithoos  his  comrade  into  the  gloomy 
kingdom  of  Hades  and  seized  on  the  daughter  of 
D^mSter,  to  bring  her  to  the  land  of  living  men. 
They  sang  of  the  fierce  wrath  of  Hades  when  his 
lightnings  burst  forth  and  smote  Peirithoos — of  the 
dark  prison-house  where  Theseus  lay  while  many  a 
rolling  yeat  went  round,  until  at  the  last  the  mighty 
Herakles  passed  the  borders  of  the  shadowy  land  and 
set  the  captive  free. 

And  so  it  was  that,  when  the  heroes  had  passed  to 
the  home  of  Zeus  and  the  banquet  of  the  gods,  the 
glory  of  Theseus  was  as  the  glory  of  the  brave  son  of 
Alkmen^  who  toiled  for  the  false  Eurystheus ;  and 
ever,  in  the  days  of  feasting,  the  minstrels  linked 
together  the  names  of  Herakles  and  of  Theseus.^^ 
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ariadnIi. 

The  soft  western  breeze  was  bearing  a  ship  fiom  the 
Athenian  land  to  the  fair  haven  of  Gnossos ;  and  the 
waters  played  merrily  round  the  ship  as  it  sped  along 
the  paths  of  the  sea.  But  on  board  there  were 
mournful  hearts  and  weeping  eyes,  for  the  youths 
and  maidens  which  that  ship  was  bearing  to  Crete 
were  to  be  the  prey  of  the  savage  Minotauros.  As 
they  came  near  the  harbour  gates,  they  saw  the 
people  of  King  Minos  crowded  on  the  shore,  and 
they  wept  aloud  because  they  should  no  more  look  on 
the  earth  and  on  the  sun  as  he  journeyed  through 
the  heaven. 

In  that  throng  stood  Ariadne  the  daughter  of  the 
king,  and  as  she  gazed  on  the  youths  and  maidens 
who  came  out  of  the  tribute  ship,  there  passed  before 
her  one  taller  and  fairer  than  all;  and  she  saw  that 
his  eye  alone  was  bright  and  his  step  firm,  as  he 
moved  from  the  shore  to  go  to  the  house  of  Minos. 
Presently  they  all  stood  before  the  king,  and  he  saw 
that  one  alone  gazed  steadfastly  upon  him,  while  the 
eyes  of  all  the  rest  were  made  dim  with  many  tears. 
Then  he  said,  ^  What  is  thy  name  ? '  The  young  man 
answered, '  I  am  Theseus,  the  son  of  King  Aigeus,  and 
I  have  come  as  one  of  the  tribute  children;  but  I  part 
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not  with  my  life  till  I  have  battled  for  it  with  all  my 
strength.  Wherefore  send  me  first,  I  pray  thee,  that 
I  may  fight  with  Minotanros;  for  if  I  be  the  con- 
queror, then  shall  all  these  go  back  with  me  in  peace 
to  our  own  land.  Then  Minos  said, '  Thou  shalt  in- 
deed go  first  to  meet  Minotauros ;  but  think  not  to 
conquer  him  in  the  fight,  for  the  flame  from  his 
mouth  will  scorch  thee,  and  no  mortal  man  may 
withstand  his  strength.'  And  Theseus  answered, 
^It  is  for  man  to  do  what  best  he  may;  the  gods 
know  for  whom  remains  the  victory.' 

But  the  gentle  heart  of  Ariadne  was  moved  with 
love  and  pity  as  she  looked  on  his  fair  face  and  his 
bright  and  fearless  eye ;'  and  she  said  within  her- 
self, ^  I  cannot  kill  the  Minotauros  or  rob  him  of 
his  strength,  but  I  will  guide  Theseus  so  that  he 
may  reach  the  monster  while  sleep  lies  heavy  upon 
him.' 

On  the  next  day  Theseus,  the  Athenian,  was  to 
meet  the  dreadful  Minotauros  who  dwelt  in  the 
labyrinth  of  Gnossos.  Far  within  its  thousand 
twisted  alleys  was  his  den,  where  he  waited  for  his 
prey,  as  they  were  brought  each  along  the  winding 
paths.  But  Ariadne  talked  in  secret  with  Theseus 
in  the  still  evening  time,  and  she  gave  him  a  clue 
of  thread,  so  that  he  might  know  how  to  come  back 
out  of  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  after  he  had  slain 
the  Minotauros :  and  when  the  moon  looked  down 
from  heaven,  she  led  him  to  a  hidden  gate,  and 
bade  him  go  forth  boldly,  for  he  should  come  to  the 
monster's  den  while  sleep  lay  heavy  on  his  eyes. 
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So  when  the  morning  came,  the  Minotauros  lay- 
lifeless  on  the  ground;  and  there  was  joy  and  glad- 
ness in  the  great  city  of  Gnossos,  and  Minos  him- 
self rejoiced  that  the  youths  and  maidens  might  go 
back  with  Theseus  in  peace  to  Athens. 

So  once  again  they  went  into  the  ship,  and  the 
breeze  blew  softly  to  carry  them  to  the  homes  which 
they  had  not  thought  to  see  again.  But  Theseus 
talked  with  Ariadne  in  the  house  of  Minos,  and  the 
maiden  wept  as  though  some  great  grief  lay  heavy 
upon  her ;  and  Theseus  twined  his  arm  gently  round 
her  and  said,  ^Fairest  of  maidens,  thy  aid  hath 
saved  me  from  death  ;  but  I  care  not  now  to  live  if 
I  may  not  be  with  thee.  Gome  with  me,  and  I  will 
lead  thee  to  the  happier  land,  where  my  father 
Aigeus  is  king.  Come  with  me,  that  my  people 
may  see  and  love  the  maiden  who  rescued  the 
tribute  children  from  the  savage  Minotauros.' 

Then  Ariadne  went  with  him  joyfully,  for  her 
own  love  made  her  think  that  Theseus  loved  her 
not  less  dearly.  So  she  wept  not  as  she  saw  the 
towers  of  Gnossos  growing  fainter  and' fainter  while 
the  ship  sped  over  the  dancing  waters ;  and  she 
thought  only  of  the  happy  days  which  she  should 
spend  in  the  bright  Athens  where  Theseus  should 
one  day  be  king.  Gaily  the  ship  sped  upon  her 
way,  and  there  was  laughter  and  mirth  among  the 
youths  and  maidens  who  were  going  back  to  their 
home.  And  Theseus  sat  by  the  side  of  AriadnS, 
speaking  the  words  of  a  deeper  love  than  in  truth 
he  felt,  and  fancying  that  he  loved  the  maiden  even 
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as  the  maiden  loved  him.  But  while  yet  he  gazed 
on  the  beautiful  AxiadnS,  the  image  of  AiglS  came 
back  to  his  mind,  and  the  old  love  was  wakened 
again  in  his  heart.  Onward  sailed  the  ship,  cleav- 
ing its  way  through  the  foaming  waters,  by  the 
islands  of  Thera  and  Amorgos,  till  the  high  cliffs  of 
Naxos  broke  upon  their  sight. 

The  sun  was  sinking  down  into  the  sea  when  they 
came  to  its  winding  shores,  and  the  seamen  moored 
the  ship  to  the  land,  and  came  forth  to  rest  until 
the  morning.  There  they  feasted  gaily  on  the  beach, 
and  Theseus  talked  with  Ariadne  until  the  moon 
was  high  up  in  the  sky.  So  they  slept  through  the 
still  hours  of  night ;  but  when  the  sun  was  risen, 
Ariadne  was  alone  upon  the  sea-shore.  In  doubt 
and  fear,  she  roamed  along  the  beach,  but  she  saw 
no  one ;  and  there  was  no  ship  sailing  on  the  blue 
sea.  In  many  a  bay  and  nook  she  sought  him,  and 
she  cried  in  bitter  sorrow,  ^  Ah,  Theseus,  Theseus, 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  '  Her  feet  were  wounded 
by  the  sharp  flints,  her  limbs  were  faint  from  very 
weariness,  and  her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears.  Above 
her  rose  the  high  cliffs  like  a  wall,  before  her  was 
spread  the  bright  and  laughing  sea ;  and  her  heart 
sank  within  her,  for  she  felt  that  she  must  die. 
*  Ah,  Theseus,'  she  cried,  '  have  I  done  thee  wrong  ? 
I  pitied  thee  in  the  time  of  thy  sorrow  and  saved 
thee  from  thy  doom ;  and  then  I  listened  to  thy 
fair  words,  and  trusted  them  as  a  maiden  trusts 
when  love  is  first  awakened  within  her.  Yet 
hast  thou  dealt  me  a  hard  requital.     Thou    art 
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gone  to  happy  Athens,  and  it  may  be  thou  thinkest 
already  of  some  bright  maiden  who  there  has  crossed 
thy  path ;  and  thou  hast  left  me  here  to  die  for 
weariness  and  hunger.  So  would  not  I  requite  thee 
for  a  deed  of  love  and  pity.'  ^^ 

Wearied  and  sad  of  heart,  she  sank  down  on  the 
rock;  and  her  long  hair  streamed  over  her  fair 
shoulders.  Her  hands  were  clasped  around  her 
knees,  and  the  hot  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  ;  and 
she  knew  not  that  there  stood  before  her  one  fairer 
and  brighter  than  the  sons  of  men,  until  she  heard 
a  voice  which  said,  '  Listen  to  me,  daughter  of 
Minos.  I  am  Dionysos,  the  lord  of  the  feast  and 
revel.  I  wander  with  light  heart  and  the  sweet 
sounds  of  laughter  and  song  over  land  and  sea ; 
I  saw  thee  aid  Theseus  when  he  went  into  the 
labyrinth  to  slay  the  Minotauros.  I  heard  his  fair 
words  when  he  prayed  thee  to  leave  thy  home  and 
go  with  him  to  Athens.  I  saw  him  this  morning, 
while  yet  the  stars  twinkled  in  the  sky,  arouse 
his  men  and  sail  away  in  his  ship  to  the  land  of 
Aigeus ;  but  I  sought  not  to  stay  him^  for,  Ariadne, 
thou  must  dwell  with  me.  Thy  love  and  beauty  is 
a  gift  too  great  for  Theseus ;  but  thou  shalt  be  the 
bride  of  Dionysos.  Thy  days  shall  be  passed  amidst 
feasts  and  banquets ;  and  when  thy  life  is  ended 
here,  thou  shalt  go  with  me  to  the  homes  of  the 
undying  gods,  and  men  shall  see  the  crown  of 
Ariadne  in  the  heavens  when  the  stars  look  forth  at 
night  from  the  dark  sky.  Nay,  weep  not,  Ariadne; 
thy  love  for  Theseus  hath  been  but  the  love  of  a 
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day,  and  I  have  loved  thee  long  before  the  black- 
sailed  ship  brought  him  from  poor  and  rugged 
Athens,'  Then  Ariadne  wept  no  more,  and  in  the 
arms  of  Dionysos  she  forgot  the  false  and  cruel 
Theseus ;  so  that  among  the  matrons  who  thronged 
round  the  joyous  wine-god  the  fairest  and  the  most 
joyous  was  Ariadne  the  daughter  of  Minos. 
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ARETHUSA.^^ 

On  the  heights  of  Msenalos  the  hunter  Alpheios 
saw  the  maiden  Arethusa  as  she  wandered  joyously 
with  her  companions  over  the  green  swelling  downs 
where  the  heather  spread  out  its  pink'^  blossoms 
to  the  sky.  Onward  she  came,  the  fairest  of  all 
the  band,  until  she  drew  nigh  to  the  spot  where 
Alpheios  stood  marvelling  at  the  brightness  of  her 
beauty.  Then,  as  she  followed  the  winding  path 
on  the  hill-side,  she  saw  his  eye  resting  upon  her, 
and  her  heart  was  filled  with  fear,  for  his  dark  face 
was  flushed  by  the  toil  of  the  long  chase  and  his 
torn  raiment  waved  wildly  in  the  breeze.  And  yet 
more  was  she  afraid  when  she  heard  the  sound  of 
his  rough  voice,  as  he  prayed  her  to  tarry  by  his 
side.  She  lingered  not  to  listen  to  his  words,  but 
with  light  foot  she  sped  over  hill  and  dale  and 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  where  it  leaps  down 
the  mountain  cliffs  and  winds  along  the  narrow 
valleys. 

Then  Alpheios  vowed  a  vow  that  the  maiden 
should  not  escape  him.  '  I  will  follow  thee,'  he 
said,  '  over  hill  and  dale,  I  will  seek  thee  through 
rivers  and  seas ;  and  where  thou  shalt  rest,  there 
will  I  rest  also.'      Onward  they  sped,  across  the 
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dark  heights  of  Erymanthos  and  over  the  broad 
plains  of  Pisa,  till  the  waters  of  the  western  sea  lay- 
spread  out  before  them,  dancing  in  the  light  of  the 
midday  sun.  Then  with  arms  outstretched,  and 
with  wearied  limbs,  Arethusa  cried  aloud  and  said, 
'  0  daughters  of  the  gentle  Okeanos,  I  have  played 
with  you  on  the  white  shore  in  the  days  of  mirth 
and  gladness ;  and  now  I  come  to  your  green  depths. 
Save  me  from  the  hand  of  the  wild  huntsman.' 
So  she  plunged  beneath  the  waves  of  the  laughing 
sea,  and  the  daughters  of  Okeanos  bare  her  gently 
downwards  till  she  came  to  the  coral  caves,  where 
they  sat  listening  to  the  sweet  song  of  the  waters. 
But  there  they  suffered  her  not  to  rest,  for  they 
said,  ^Yet  further  must  thou  flee,  Arethusa;  for 
Alpheios  comes  behind  thee.'  Then  in  their  arms 
they  bare  her  gently  beneath  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
till  they  laid  her  down  at  last  on  the  Ortygian  shore 
of  the  Thrinakian  land,  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
down  in  the  sky.  Dimly  she  saw  spread  before  her 
the  blue  hills,  and  she  felt  the  soft  breath  of  the 
summer  breeze,  as  her  eyes  closed  for  weariness. 
Then  suddenly  she  heard  the  harsh  voice  which 
scared  her  on  the  heights  of  Msenalos  ;  and  she 
tarried  not  to  listen  to  his  prayer.  '  Flee  not  away, 
Arethusa,'  said  the  huntsman  Alpheios  ;  '  I  mean 
not  to  harm  the'e  ;  let  me  rest  in  thy  love,  and  let 
me  die  for  the  beauty  of  thy  fair  face.'  But  the 
maiden  fled  with  a  wild  cry  along  the  winding 
shore,  and  the  light  step  of  her  foot  left  no  print 
on  the  glistening  sand.      '  Not  thus  shalt  thou 
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escape  from  my  arms,'  said  the  huntsman  Alpheios ; 
and  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  seize  the  maiden, 
as  she  drew  nigh  to  a  fountain  whose  waters  flashed 
clear  and  bright  in  the  light  of  the  sinking  sun. 
Then  once  again  Arethusa  called  aloud  on  the 
daughters  of  Okeanos,  and  she  said,  '  0  friends, 
once  more  I  come  to  your  coral  caves,  for  on  earth 
there  is  for  me  no  resting-place.'  So  the  waters 
closed  over  the  maiden,  and  the  image  of  heaven 
came  down  again  on  the  bright  fountain.  Then  a 
flush  of  anger  passed  over  the  face  of  Alpheios,  as 
he  said,  '  On  earth  thou  hast  scorned  my  love,  0 
maiden  ;  but  my  form  shall  be  fairer  in  thy  sight 
when  I  rest  beside  thee  beneath  the  laughing 
waters.'  So  over  the  huntsman  Alpheios  flowed 
the  Ortygian  stream ;  and  the  love  of  Arethusa  was 
given  to  him  in  the  coral  caves  where  they  dwell 
with  the  daughters  of  Okeanos. 
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TYRO. 

On  the  banks  of  the  fairest  stream  in  all  the  land 
of  Thessaly,  the  golden-haired  Enipeus  wooed  the 
maiden  Tyro  :  with  her  he  wandered  in  gladness  of 
heart,  following  the  path  of  the  winding  river,  and 
talking  with  her  of  his  love.  And  Tyro  listened  to 
his  tender  words,  as  day  by  day  she  stole  away  from 
the  house  of  her  father  Salm6nens,  to  spend  the 
livelong  day  on  the  banks  of  his  beautiful  stream. 

But  Salm6neus  was  full  of  rage  when  he  knew 
that  Tyro  loved  Enipeus,  and  how  she  had  become 
the  mother  of  two  fair  babes.  There  was  none  to 
plead  for  Tyro  and  her  helpless  children ;  for  her 
mother  Alkidike  was  dead,  and  Salm6neus  had 
taken  the  iron-hearted  Sidero^^  to  be  his  wife.  So 
he  followed  her  evil  counsels,  and  he  said  to  Tyro, 
^  Thy  children  must  die,  and  thou  must  wed  Kre- 
theus,  the  son  of  the  mighty  Aiolos.' 

Then  Tyro  hastened  in  bitter  sorrow  to  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  and  her  babes  slept  in  her  arms ;  and 
she  stretched  out  her  hands  with  a  loud  cry  for  aid, 
but  Enipeus  heard  her  not,  for  he  lay  in  his  green 
dwelling  far  down  beneath  the  happy  waters.  So 
she  placed  the  babes  amidst  the  thick  rushes  which 
grew  along  the  banks,  and  she  said,  '  0  Enipeus, 
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my  father  says  that  I  may  no  more  see  thy  face ; 
but  to  thee  I  give  our  children :  guard  them  from 
the  anger  of  Salm6neus,  and  it  may  be  that  in  time 
to  come  they  will  avenge  my  wrongs,' 

There,  nestled,  amid  the  tall  reeds,  the  children 
slept,  till  a  herdsman  saw  them  as  he  followed  his 
cattle  along  the  shore.  And  Tyro  went  back  in  an- 
guish of  heart  to  the  house  of  Salm6neus,  but  she 
would  not  have  the  love  of  Kretheus  or  listen  to  his 
words.  Then  Sidero  whispered  again  her  evil  coun- 
sels into  the  ear  of  Salm6neus,  and  he  shut  up  Tyro, 
so  that  she  might  not  see  the  light  of  the  sun  or 
hear  the  voice  of  man.  He  cut  off  the  golden  locks 
that  clustered  on  her  fair  cheeks  ;  he  clothed  her  in 
rough  raiment,  and  bound  her  in  fetters  which  gave 
her  no  rest  by  night  or  by  day.  So  in  her  misery 
she  pined  away,  and  her  body  was  wasted  by  hunger 
and  thirst,  because  she  would  not  become  the  wife 
of  Kretheus.  Then  more  and  more  she  thought  of 
the  days  when  she  listened  to  the  words  of  Enlpeus 
as  she  wandered  with  him  by  the  side  of  the  sounding 
waters ;  and  she  said  within  herself,  '  He  heard  me 
not  when  I  called  to  him  for  help  ;  but  I  gave  him 
my  children,  and  it  may  be  that  he  has  saved  them 
from  death ;  and  if  ever  they  see  my  face  again,  they 
shall  know  that  I  never  loved  any  save  Enlpeus,  who 
dwells  beneath  the  stream.' 

So  the  years  passed  on,  and  Pelias  and  Neleus 
dwelt  with  the  herdsman,  and  they  grew  up  strong 
in  body  and  brave  of  soul.  But  Enipeus  had  not 
forgotten  the  wrongs  of  Tyro,  and  he  put  it  into  the 
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heart  of  her  children  to  punish  Sidero  for  her  evil 
counsels.  So  Sidero  died,  and  they  brought  out  their 
mother  from  her  dreary  dungeon,  and  led  her  to  the 
banks  of  the  stream  where  she  had  heard  the  words 
of  Enlpeus  in  the  former  days.  But  her  eyes  were 
dim  with  long  weeping,  and  the  words  of  her  chil- 
dren sounded  strangely  in  her  ears  ;  and  she  said, 
*  0  my  children,  let  me  sink  to  sleep  while  I  hear 
your  voices,  which  sound  to  me  like  the  voice  of 
Enlpeus.'  So  she  fell  asleep  and  died,  and  they 
laid  her  body  in  the  ground  by  the  river's  bank, 
where  the  waters  of  Enlpeus  made  their  soft  music 
near  her  grave.  ®^ 


M 
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NARKISSOS. 

On  the  banks  of  Kephlsos,  Echo  saw  and  loved  the 
beautiful  Narkissos ;  but  the  youth  cared  not  for  the 
maiden  of  the  hills,  and  his  heart  was  cold  to  the 
words  of  ]ber  love,  for  he  mourned  for  his  sister*^ 
whom  Hermes  had  taken  away  beyond  the  Stygian 
river.  Day  by  day  he  sat  alone  by  the  stream  side. 
Borrowing  for  the  bright  maiden  whose  life  was  bound 
up  with  his  own,  because  they  had  seen  the  light  of 
the  sun  in  the  selfsame  day;  and  thither  came  Echo 
and  sat  down  by  his  side,  and  sought  in  vain  to  win 
his  love.  ^  Look  on  me  and  see,'  she  said;  ^  I  am 
fairer  than  the  sister  for  whom  thou  dost  mourn.' 
But  Narkissos  answered  her  not,  for  he  knew  that 
the  maiden  would  ever  have  something  to  say  against 
his  words.  So  he  sat  silent  and  looked  down  into 
the  stream,  and  there  he  saw  his  own  face  in  the 
clear  water,  and  it  was  to  him  as  the  face  of  his  sister 
for  whom  he  pined  away  in  sorrow ;  and  his  grief 
became  less  bitter  as  he  seemed  to  see  again  her 
soft  blue  eye,  and  almost  to  hear  the  words  which 
came  from  her  lips.  But  the  grief  of  Narkissos  was 
too  deep  for  tears,  and  it  dried  up  slowly  the  fountain 
of  his  life.  In  vain  the  words  of  Echo  fell  upon  his 
ears,  as  she  prayed  him  to  hearken  to  her  prayer : 
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^  Ah,  Narkissos,  thou  mournest  for  one  who  cannot 
heed  thy  sorrow,  and  thou  carest  not  for  her  who 
longs  to  see  thy  face  and  hear  thy  voice  for  ever.' 
But  Narkissos  saw  still  in  the  waters  of  Kephisos  the 
face  of  his  twin  sister,  and  still  gazing  at  it  he  fell 
asleep  and  died.  Then  the  voice  of  Echo  was  heard 
no  more,  for  she  sat  in  silence  by  his  grave;  and  a 
beautiful  flower  came  up  close  to  it.  Its  white  blos- 
soms drooped  over  the  banks  of  Kephtsos  where 
Narkissos  had  sat  and  looked  down  into  its  clear 
water,  and  the  people  of  the  land  called  the  plant 
after  his  name. 
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ORPHEUS  AND  EURYDIK^.^^ 

In  the  pleasant  valleys  of  a  country  whicli  was  called 
Thessaly,^^®  there  lived  a  man  whose  name  was 
Orpheus.  Every  day  he  made  soft  music  with  his 
golden  harp,  and  sang  beautiful  songs  such  as  no 
one  had  ever  heard  before.  And  whenever  Orpheus 
sang,  then  everything  came  to  listen  to  him,  and 
the  trees  bowed  down  their  heads  to  hear;  and  even 
the  clouds  sailed  along  more  gently  and  brightly  in 
the  sky  when  he  sang,  and  the  stream  which  ran 
close  to  his  feet  made  a  softer  noise,  to  show  how 
glad  his  music  made  it. 

Now  Orpheus  had  a  wife  who  was  called  Eury- 
dike,  whom  he  loved  very  dearly.  All  through  the 
winter  when  the  snow  was  on  the  hills,  and  all 
through  the  summer  when  the  sunshine  made  every- 
thing beautiful,  Orpheus  used  to  sing  to  her ;  and 
EurydikS  sat  on  the  grass  by  his  side  while  the 
beasts  came  round  to  listen,  and  the  trees  bowed 
down  their  heads  to  hear  him. 

But  one  day  when  Eurydike  was  playing  with 
some  children  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  she  trod  upon 
a  snake  in  the  long  grass,  and  the  snake  bit  her. 
And  by  and  by  she  began  to  be  very  sick,  and 
Eurydike  knew  that  she  must  die.     So  she  told  the 
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children  to  go  to  Orpheus  (for  he  was  far  away)  and 
say  how  sorry  she  was  to  leave  him,  and  that  she 
loved  him  always  very  dearly ;  and  then  she  put  her 
head  down  upon  the  soft  grass,  and  fell  asleep  and 
died.  Sad  indeed  was  Orpheus  when  the  children 
came  to  tell  him  that  Eurydike  was  dead.  He  felt 
so  wretched  that  he  never  played  upon  his  golden 
harp,  and  he  never  opened  his  lips  to  sing;  and  the 
beasts  that  used  to  listen  to  him  wondered  why 
Orpheus  sat  all  alone  on  the  green  bank  where 
Eurydike  used  to  sit  with  him,  and  why  it  was  that 
he  never  made  any  more  of  his  beautiful  music.  All 
day  long  he  sat  there,  and  his  cheeks  were  then  wet 
^  with  his  tears.  At  last  he  said,  '  I  cannot  stay  here 
any  more;  I  must  go  and  look  for  Eurydike.  I 
cannot  bear  to  be  without  her,  and  perhaps  the  king 
of  the  land  where  people  go  after  they  are  dead  will 
let  her  come  back  and  live  with  me  again.' 

So  he  took  his  harp  in  his  hand,  and  went  to  look 
for  Eurydike  in  the  land  which  is  far  away,  where 
the  sun  goes  down  into  his  golden  cup  before  the 
night  comes  on.  And  he  went  on  and  on  a  very 
long  way,  till  at  last  he  came  to  a  high  and  dark 
gateway.  It  was  barred  across  with  iron  bars,  and 
it  was  bolted  and  locked  so  that  nobody  could  open 
it.  It  was  a  wretched  and  gloomy  place,  because 
the  sunshine  never  came  there,  and  it  was  covered 
with  clouds  and  mist.  In  front  of  this  great  gate- 
way there  sat  a  monstrous  dog,  with  three  heads, 
and  six  eyes,  and  three  tongues ;  and  everything 
was  dark  around,  except  his  eyes,  which  shone  like 
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fire,  and  whicli  saw  everrone  that  dared  to  come  near. 
"Sow  when  Orpheus  came  looking  for  Eorydike,  the 
dog  rabed  his  three  heads,  and  opened  his  three 
month"!,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  at  him,  and  roared 
terribly ;  but  when  Orpheus  came  nearer,  the  dog 
jumped  up  upon  his  feet  and  got  himself  ready  to 
fly  at  him  and  tear  him  to  pieces.  Then  Orpheus 
took  down  his  harp  and  began  to  play  upon  its 
golden  strings.  And  the  dog  Kerberos  (for  that 
was  his  name)  growled  and  snarled  and  showed  the 
great  white  teeth  which  were  in  his  three  mouths ; 
but  he  could  not  help  hearing  the  sweet  music,  and 
he  wondered  why  it  was  that  he  did  not  wish  any 
more  to  tear  Orpheus  in  pieces.  Yery  soon  the 
music  made  him  quiet  and  still,  and  at  last  it  lulled 
him  to  sleep ;  and  only  his  heavy  breathing  told 
that  there  was  any  dog  there.  So  when  Kerberos 
had  gone  to  sleep,  Orpheus  passed  by  him  and 
came  up  to  the  gate,  and  he  found  it  wide  open,  for 
it  had  come  open  of  its  own  accord  while  he  was 
singing.  And  he  was  glad  when  he  saw  this,  for 
he  thought  that  now  he  should  see  EurydikS. 

So  he  went  on  and  on  a  long  way,  until  he  came 
to  the  palace  of  the  king ;  and  there  were  guards 
placed  before  the  door  who  tried  to  keep  him  from 
going  in ;  but  Orpheus  played  upon  his  harp,  and 
then  they  could  not  help  letting  him  go. 

So  he  went  into  the  great  hall,  where  he  saw  the 
king  and  queen  sitting  on  a  throne ;  and  as  Orpheus 
came  near,  the  king  called  out  to  him  with  a  loud 
and  terrible  voice,  '  Who  are  you,  and  how  dare  you 
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to  come  here  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  no  one  is 
allowed  to  come  here  till  after  they  are  dead?  I  will 
have  you  chained  and  placed  in  a  dungeon,  from 
which  you  will  never  be  able  to  get  out.'  Then 
Orpheus  said  nothing ;  but  he  took  his  golden  harp 
in  his  hand  and  began  to  sing  more  sweetly  and 
gently  than  ever,  because  he  knew  that,  if  he  liked 
to  do  so,  the  king  could  let  him  see  Eurydik^  again. 
And  as  he  sang,  the  face  of  the  king  began  to  look 
almost  glad,  and  his  anger  passed  away,  and  he 
began  to  feel  how  much  happier  it  must  be  to  be 
gentle  and  loving  than  to  be  angry  and  cruel.  Then 
the  king  said,  '  You  have  made  me  feel  happy  with 
your  sweet  music,  although  I  have  never  felt  happy 
before ;  and  now  tell  me  why  you  have  come,  be- 
cause you  must  want  something  or  other,  for, 
otherwise,  no  one  would  come,  before  he  was  dead, 
to  this  sad  and  gloomy  land  of  which  I  am  the 
king.'  Then  Orpheus  said,  '  0  king,  give  me  back 
my  dear  Eurydike,  and  let  her  go  from  this  gloomy 
place  and  live  with  me  on  the  bright  earth  again.' 
So  the  king  said  that  she  should  go.  And  the  king 
said  to  Orpheus,  '  I  have  given  you  what  you 
wanted,  because  you  sang  so  sweetly;  and  when 
you  go  back  to  the  earth  from  this  place,  your  wife 
whom  you  love  shall  go  up  after  you :  but  remem- 
ber that  you  must  never  look'  back  until  she  has 
reached  the  earth,  for  if  you  dp,  EurydikS  wUl  be 
brought  back  here,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give 
her  to  you  again,  even  if  you  should  sing  more 
sweetly  and  gently  than  ever.' 
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Now  Orpheus  was  longiog  to  see  Eurydikft,  and 
lie  hoped  that  the  king  would  let  him  see  her  at 
once ;  but  when  the  king  said  that  he  must  not  try 
to  see  her  till  she  had  reached  the  earth,  he  was 
quite  content,  for  he  said,  *  Shall  I  not  wait  patiently 
a  little  while,  that  Eurydike  may  come  and  live 
with  me  again  ?  '  So  he  promised  the  king  that  he 
would  go  up  to  the  earth  without  stopping  to  look 
behind  and  see  whether  Eurydike  was  coming  after 
him. 

Then  Orpheus  went  away  from  the  palace  of  the 
king,  and  he  passed  through  the  dark  gateway,  and 
the  dog  Kerberos  did  not  bark  or  growl,  for  he 
knew  that  Orpheus  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
come  back,  if  the  king  had  not  wished  it.  So  he 
went  on  and  on  a  long  way ;  and  he  became  im- 
patient, and  longed  more  and  more  to  see  Eurydike. 
At  last  he  came  near  to  the  land  of  living  men,  and 
he  saw  just  a  little  streak  of  light,  where  the  sun  was 
going  to  rise  from  the  sea ;  and  presently  the  sky 
became  brighter,  and  he  saw  everything  before  him 
so  clearly  that  he  could  not  help  turning  round  to 
look  at  Eurydike.  But,  ah !  she  had  not  yet  quite 
reached  the  earth,  and  so  now  he  lost  her  again. 
He  just  saw  something  pale  and  white,  which 
looked  like  his  own  dear  wife  ;  and  he  just  heard  a 
soft  and  gentle  voice,  which  sounded  like  the  voice 
of  Eurydike,  and  then  it  all  melted  away.  And 
still  he  thought  that  he  saw  that  pale  white  face, 
and  heard  that  soft  and  gentle  voice,  which  said, 
*0  Orpheus,  Orpheus,  why  did  you  look  back? 
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How  dearly  I  love  you,  and  how  glad  I  should  have 
been  to  live  with  you  again ;  but  now  I  must  go 
back,  because  you  have  broken  your  promise  to  the 
king,  and  I  must  not  even  kiss  you,  and  say  how 
much  I  love  you.' 

And  Orpheus  sat  down  at  the  place  where  Eury- 
dike  was  taken  away  from  him ;  and  he  could  not 
go  on  any  further,  because  he  felt  so  miserable. 
There  he  stayed  day  after  day,  and  his  cheek  became 
more  pale,  and  his  body  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at 
last  he  knew  that  he  must  die.  And  Orpheus  was 
not  sorry ;  for  although  he  loved  the  bright  earth, 
with  all  its  flowers  and  soft  grass  and  sunny  streams, 
he  knew  that  he  could  not  be  with  Eurydike  again 
until  he  had  left  it.  So  at  last  he  laid  his  head 
upon  the  earth,  and  fell  asleep,  and  died :  and  then 
he  and  Eurydik^  saw  each  other  in  the  land  which 
is  far  away,  where  the  sun  goes  down  at  night  into 
his  golden  cup,  and  were  never  parted  again. 
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KADMOS  AND  EUKOPA.^^^ 

In  a  beautiful  valley  in  Phoenicia,  a  long  time  ago, 
two  children,  named  Kadmos  and  Europa,  lived 
with  their  mother  Telephassa.  They  were  good  and 
happy  children,  and  full  of  fun  and  merriment.  It 
was  a  very  lovely  place  in  which  they  lived,  where 
there  were  all  sorts  of  beautiful  trees  with  fruits  and 
flowers.  The  oranges  shone  like  gold  among  the 
dark  leaves,  and  great  bunches  of  dates  hung  from 
the  tall  palm-trees  which  bowed  their  heads  as  if 
they  were  asleep ;  and  there  was  a  delicious  smell 
from  the  lime  groves,  and  from  many  fruits  and 
flowers,  which  are  never  seen  in  England,  but  which 
blossom  and  ripen  under  the  hot  sun  in  Syria. 

So  the  years  went,  and  one  day,  as  they  were 
playing  about  by  the  side  of  the  river,  there  came 
into  the  field  a  beautiful  white  bull.  He  was  quite 
white  all  over — as  white  as  the  whitest  snow;  there 
was  not  a  single  spot  or  speck  on  any  part  of  his 
body.  And  he  came  and  lay  down  on  the  green 
grass,  and  remained  still  and  quiet.  So  they  went 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bull ;  and  the  bull  did  not 
move,  but  looked  at  them  with  his  large  eyes  as  if 
he  wished  to  ask  them  to  come  and  play  with  him ; 
and  at  last  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  bull 
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was.  Then  Kadmos  thought  that  he  would  be  very- 
brave,  so  he  put  out  his  hand,  and  began  to  pat  the 
bull  on  his  side;  and  the  bull  only  made  a  soft 
sound  to  show  how  glad  he  was.  Then  Europa  put 
out  her  hand,  and  stroked  him  on  the  face,  and  laid 
hold  of  his  white  horn,  and  the  bull  rubbed  his  face 
gently  against  her  dress.  So  by  and  by  Kadmos 
thought  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  a  ride  on 
the  back  of  the  bull ;  and  he  got  on,  and  the  bull 
rose  up  from  the  ground,  and  went  slowly  round 
the  field  with  Kadmos  on  his  back,  and  just  for  a 
minute  or  two  Kadmos  felt  frightened;  but  when 
he  saw  how  well  and  safely  the  bull  carried  him,  he 
was  not  afraid  any  more.  So  they  played  with  the 
bull  until  the  sun  sank  down  behind  the  hills,  and 
then  they  hastened  home. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  they  ran  quickly 
to  Telephassa,  and  said  to  her,  '  Only  think,  we 
have  been  playing  in  the  field  with  a  beautiful  white 
bull.'  And  Telephassa  was  glad  that  they  had  been 
so  happy ;  but  she  would  not  have  been  so  glad  if 
she  had  known  what  the  bull  was  going  to  do. 

Now  the  next  day  while  Europa  was  on  its  back, 
the  bull  began  to  trot  quickly  away ;  but  Kadmos 
thought  he  was  only  trotting  away  for  fun.  So  he 
ran  after  him,  and  cried  out  to  make  him  stop.  But 
the  faster  that  Kadmos  ran,  the  bull  ran  faster  still, 
and  then  Kadmos  saw  that  the  bull  was  running 
away  with  his  sister  Europa.  Away  the  bull  flew,  all 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  up  the  steep  hill 
and  down  into  the  valley  on  the  other  side ;  and 
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then  he  scoured  along  the  plain  beneath.  And 
Kadmos  watched  his  white  body,  which  shone  like 
silver  as  he  dashed  through  the  small  bushes  and 
the  long  waving  grass  and  the  creeping  plants  which 
were  trailing  about  all  over  the  ground,  till  at  last 
the  white  body  of  the  bull  looked  only  like  a  little 
speck,  and  then  Kadmos  could  see  it  no  more. 

Very  wretched  was  Kadmos  when  his  sister  was 
taken  away  from  him  in  this  strange  way.  His  eyes 
were  full  of  tears  so  that  he  could  scarcely  see ;  but 
still  he  kept  on  looking  and  looking  in  the  way 
that  the  bull  had  gone,  and  hoping  that  he  would 
bring  his  sister  back  by  and  by.  But  the  sun  sank 
lower  and  lower  in  the  sky,  and  then  Kadmos  saw 
him  go  down  behind  the  hills :  and  he  knew  now 
that  the  bull  would  not  come  again ;  and  then  he 
began  to  weep  bitterly.  He  hardly  dared  to  go 
home  and  tell  Telephassa  what  had  happened;  and 
yet  he  knew  that  he  ought  to  tell  her.  So  he  went 
home  slowly  and  sadly ;  and  Telephassa  saw  him 
coming  alone,  and  she  began  to  be  afraid  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  Europa ;  and  when  she  came 
up  to  him  Kadmos  could  scarcely  speak.  At  last  he 
said,  '  The  bull  has  run  away  with  Europa.'  Then 
Telephassa  asked  him  where  he  had  gone;  and 
Kadmos  said  that  he  did  not  know.  But  Telephassa 
said,  ^  Which  way  did  he  go  ? '  and  then  Kadmos 
told  her  that  the  bull  had  run  away  towards  the 
land  of  the  West,  where  the  sun  goes  down  into  his 
golden  cup.  Then  Telephassa  said  that  they  too 
must  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  go  towards 
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the  land  of  the  West,  and  see  if  they  could  find 
Europa  again. 

That  night  they  hardly  slept  at  all ;  and  their 
cheeks  were  pale  and  wet  with  their  tears.  And 
before  the  sun  rose,  and  while  the  stars  still  glim- 
mered in  the  pale  light  of  the  morning,  they  got  up 
and  went  on  their  journey  to  look  for  Europa.  Far 
away  they  went :  along  the  valleys  and  over  the  hills, 
across  the  rivers  and  through  the  woods,  and  they 
asked  every  one  whom  they  met  if  they  had  seen  a 
white  bull  with  a  girl  upon  its  back.  But  no  one 
had  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  and  many  people 
thought  that  Kadmos  and  Telephassa  were  silly  to 
ask  such  a  question,  for  they  said, '  Girls  do  not  ride 
on  the  backs  of  bulls ;  you  cannot  be  telling  us  the 
truth.'  So  they  went  on  and  on,  asking  every  one, 
but  hearing  nothing  about  her;  and  as  they  journeyed 
sometimes  they  saw  the  great  mountains  rising  up 
high  into  the  sky,  with  their  tops  covered  with  snow, 
and  shining  like  gold  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun ; 
sometimes  they  rested  on  the  bank  of  a  great  broad 
river,  where  the  large  white  lilies  lay  floating  and 
sleeping  on  the  water,  and  where  the  palm-trees 
waved  their  long  branches  above  their  heads.  Some- 
times they  came  to  a  waterfall,  where  the  water 
sparkled  brightly  as  it  rushed  over  the  great  stones. 
And  whenever  they  came  to  these  beautiful  places, 
Kadmos  would  say  to  Telephassa,  ^  How  we  should 
have  enjoyed  staying  here  if  Europa  were  with  us : 
but  we  do  not  care  to  stay  here  now;  we  must  go  on 
looking  for  her  everywhere.'     So  they  went  on  and 
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on  till  they  came  to  the  sea,  and  then  they  wondered 
how  they  could  get  across  it,  for  it  was  a  great  deal 
wider  than  any  river  which  they  had  seen.  At  last 
they  found  a  place  where  the  sea  was  narrow ;  and 
here  a  boatman  took  them  across  in  his  boat,  just 
where  little  Helle  had  been  drowned  when  she  fell 
off  the  back  of  the  ram  that  was  carrying  her  and  her 
brother  away  to  Kolchis.  So  Telephassa  and  Kadmos 
crossed  over  Hellespontos,  which  means  the  Sea  of 
Helle ;  and  they  went  on  and  on,  over  mountains  and 
hills  and  rocks,  and  wild  gloomy  places,  till  they 
came  to  the  sunny  plains  of  Thessaly.  And  still  they 
asked  every  one  about  Europa ;  but  they  found  no 
one  who  had  seen  her.  And  Kadmos  saw  that  his 
mother  was  getting  weak  and  thin,  and  that  she 
could  not  walk  now  as  far  and  as  quickly  as  she  had 
done  when  they  had  set  out  from  home  to  look  for 
his  sister.  So  he  asked  her  to  rest  for  a  little  while. 
But  Telephassa  said,  '  We  must  go  on,  Kadmos;  for 
if  we  do,  perhaps  we  may  still  find  Europa.'  So  they 
went  on,  until  at  last  Telephassa  felt  that  she  could 
not  go  any  further.  And  she  said  to  Kadmos,  *  I  am 
very  tired,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able  to  walk 
any  more  with  you ;  I  must  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep 
here,  and  perhaps,  Kadmos,  I  may  not  wake  again. 
But  if  I  die  while  I  am  asleep,  then  you  must  go  on  by 
yourself  and  look  for  Europa,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you  will  find  her  some  day,  although  I  shall  not  be 
with  you.  And  when  you  see  your  sister,  tell  her  how 
I  longed  to  find  her  again,  and  how  much  I  loved  her 
always.    And  now,  my  child,  I  must  go  to  sleep ;  and 
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if  I  do  not  wake  up  any  more,  then  I  trust  that  we 
shall  all  see  each  other  again  one  day,  in  a  land 
which  is  brighter  and  happier  than  even  the  land  in 
which  we  used  to  live  before  your  sister  was  taken 
away  from  us.' 

So  when  she  had  said  this,  Telephassa  fell  asleep, 
just  as  the  daylight  was  going  away  from  the  sky, 
and  when  the  bright  round  moon  rose  up  slowly  from 
behind  the  dark  hill.  All  night  long  Kadmos  watched 
by  her  side ;  and  when  the  morning  came,  he  saw 
that  Telephassa  had  died  while  she  was  asleep.  Her 
face  was  quite  still,  and  Kadmos  knew  by  the  happy 
smile  which  was  on  it,  that  she  had  gone  to  the  bright 
land  to  which  good  people  go  when  they  are  dead. 
Kadmos  was  very  sorry  to  be  parted  from  his  mother; 
but  he  was  not  sorry  that  now  she  could  not  feel 
tired  or  sorrowful  any  more.  So  Kadmos  placed  his 
mother's  body  in  the  ground ;  and  very  soon  all  kinds 
of  flowers  grew  up  upon  her  grave. 

But  Kadmos  had  gone  on  to  look  for  his  sister 
Europa :  and  presently  he  met  a  shepherd  who  was 
leading  his  flock  of  sheep.  He  was  very  beautiful  to 
look  at.  His  face  shone  as  bright  almost  as  the  sun. 
He  had  a  golden  harp,  and  a  golden  bow,  and  arrows 
in  a  golden  quiver ;  and  his  name  was  Phoebus 
Apollo.  And  Kadmos  went  up  to  him  and  said, 
*  Have  you  seen  my  sister  Europa  ?  a  white  bull  ran 
away  with  her  on  his  back.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I 
may  find  her  ? '  And  Phoebus  Apollo  said, '  I  have  seen 
your  sister  Europa,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  yet  where 
she  is :  you  must  go  on  a  great  way  further  still,  till 
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you  come  to  a  town  which  is  called  Delphi^  under  a 
great  mountain  named  Parnassus ;  and  there  perhaps 
you  may  be  able  to  find  out  something  about  her. 
But  when  you  have  seen  her  you  must  not  stay 
there ;  because  I  wish  you  to  build  a  city,  and  become 
a  king,  and  be  wise  and  strong  and  good.  You  and 
Europa  must  follow  a  beautiful  cow  that  I  shall  send, 
till  it  lies  down  upon  the  ground  to  rest;  and  the 
place  where  the  cow  shall  lie  down  shall  be  the  place 
where  I  wish  you  to  build  the  city.' 

So  Kadmos  went  on  and  on  till  he  came  to  the 
town  of  Delphi,  which  lay  beneath  the  great  moun- 
tain called  Parnassus.  And  there  he  saw  a  beauti- 
ful temple  with  white  marble  pillars,  which  shone 
brightly  in  the  light  of  the  early  morning.  And 
Kadmos  went  into  the  temple;  and  there  he  saw  his 
dear  sister  Europa.  And  Kadmos  said,  ^  Europa,  is 
it  you  indeed?  How  glad  I  am  to  find  you.'  Then 
Europa  told  Kadmos  how  the  bull  had  brought  her 
and  left  her  there  a  long  time  ago,  and  how  sorry 
she  had  been  that  she  could  not  tell  Telephassa 
where  she  was.  Then  she  said  to  Kadmos,  '  How 
pale  and  thin  and  weak  you  look ;  tell  me  how  it  is 
you  are  come  alone,  and  when  shall  I  see  our  dear 
mother? '  Then  his  eyes  became  full  of  tears,  and 
Kadmos  said,  ^  We  shall  never  see  our  mother  again 
in  this  world.  She  has  gone  to  the  happy  land 
where  good  people  go  when  they  are  dead.  She  was 
so  tired  with  seeking  after  you  that  at  last  she  could 
not  come  any  further,  and  she  lay  down  and  fell 
asleep,  and  never  waked  up  again.     But  she  said 
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that  when  I  saw  you,  I  must  tell  you  how  she  longed 
to  see  you,  and  how  she  hoped  that  we  should  all 
live  together  one  day  in  the  land  to  which  she  has 
gone  before  us.  And  now,  Europa,  we  must  not 
stay  here:  for  I  met  a  shepherd  whose  name  is 
Phoebus  Apollo.  He  had  a  golden  harp  and  a 
golden  bow,  and  his  face  shone  like  the  sun :  and 
he  told  me  that  we  must  follow  a  beautiful  cow 
which  he  would  send,  and  build  a  city  in  that  place 
where  the  cow  shall  lie  down  to  rest.' 

So  Europa  left  Delphi  with  her  brother  Kadmos : 
and  when  they  had  gone  a  little  way,  they  saw  a  cow 
lying  down  on  the  grass.  But  when  they  came  near, 
the  cow  got  up,  and  began  to  walk  in  front  of  them: 
and  then  they  knew  that  this  was  the  cow  which 
Phoebus  Apollo  had  sent.  So  they  followed  the 
cow ;  and  it  went  on  and  on,  a  long  way,  and  at  last 
it  lay  down  to  rest  on  a  large  plain ;  and  Kadmos 
knew  then  that  this  was  the  place  where  he  must 
build  the  city.  And  there  he  built  a  great  many 
houses,  and  the  city  was  called  Thebes.  And  Kad- 
mos became  the  king  of  Thebes,  and  his  sister 
Europa  lived  there  with  him.  He  was  a  wise  and 
good  king,  and  ruled  his  people  justly  and  kindly. 
And  by  and  by  Kadmos  and  Europa  both  fell  asleep 
and  died ;  and  then  they  saw  their  mother  Telephassa 
in  the  happy  land  to  which  good  people  go  when  they 
are  dead,  and  were  never  parted  from  her  any  more. 
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belleroph6k 

The  minstrels  sang  of  the  beauty  and  the  great 
deeds  of  Belleroph6n  through  all  the  land  of  Argos. 
His  arm  was  strong  in  the  battle ;  his  feet  were  swift 
in  the  chase ;  and  his  heart  was  pure  as  the  pure 
heart  of  Artemis  and  Athene.  None  that  were  poor 
and  weak  and  wretched  feared  the  might  of  Bel- 
leroph6n.  To  them  the  sight  of  his  beautiful  form 
brought  only  joy  and  gladness  ;  but  the  proud  and 
boastful,  the  slanderer  and  the  robber,  dreaded  the 
glance  of  his  keen  eye.  But  the  hand  of  Zeus  lay 
heavy  upon  Bellerophon.  He  dwelt  in  the  halls  of 
King  Proetos,  and  served  him  even  as  Herakles  served 
the  mean  and  crafty  Eurystheus.  For  many  long 
years  Belleroph6n  knew  that  he  must  obey  the  bid- 
ding of  a  man  weaker  than  himself;  but  his  soul 
failed  him  not,  and  he  went  forth  to  his  long  toil 
with  a  heart  strong  as  the  sun  when  he  rises  in  his 
strength,  and  pure  as  the  heart  of  a  little  child. 

But  Anteia,  the  wife  of  King  Proetos,  saw  day  by 
day  the  beauty  of  Belleroph6n,  and  she  would  not 
turn  away  her  eye  from  his  fair  face.  Every  day  he 
seemed  to  her  to  be  more  and  more  like  to  the  bright 
heroes  who  feast  with  the  gods  in  the  halls  of  high 
Olympus ;  and  her  heart  became  filled  with  love,  and 
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she  sought  to  beguile  Bellerophon  by  her  enticing 
words.  But  he  hearkened  not  to  her  evil  prayer,  and 
heeded  not  her  tears  and  sighs;  so  her  love  was 
turned  to  wrath,  and  she  vowed  a  vow  that  Bellero- 
ph8n  should  suffer  a  sore  vengeance,  because  he 
would  not  hear  her  prayer.  Then  in  her  rage  she 
went  to  King  Proetos  and  said,  '  Bellerophon,  thy 
slave,  hath  sought  to  do  me  wrong,  and  to  lead  me 
astray  by  his  crafty  words.  Long  time  he  strove  with 
me  to  win  my  love;  but  I  would  not  hearken  to  him. 
Therefore  let  thine  hand  lie  more  heavy  upon  him 
than  in  time  past,  for  the  evil  that  he  hath  done ;  and 
slay  him  before  my  face.'  Then  was  Proetos  also  full 
of  anger ;  but  he  feared  to  slay  Bellerophon,  lest  he 
should  bring  on  himself  the  wrath  of  Zeus  his  father. 
So  he  took  a  tablet  of  wood,  and  on  it  he  drew  griev- 
ous signs  of  toil  and  war,  of  battles  and  death,  and 
gave  it  to  Bellerophon  to  carry  to  the  far-off  Lykian 
land,  where  the  father  of  Anteia  was  king ;  and  as  he 
bade  him  farewell,  he  said,  '  Show  this  tablet  to  the 
king  of  Lykia,  and  he  will  recompense  thee  for  all  thy 
good  deeds  which  thou  hast  done  for  me  and  for  the 
people  of  Argos.' 

So  Belleroph6n  went  forth  on  his  long  wandering, 
and  dreamed  not  of  the  evil  that  was  to  befall  him  by 
the  wicked  craft  of  Anteia.  On  and  on  he  journeyed 
towards  the  rising  of  the  sun,  till  he  came  to  the 
country  of  the  Lykians.  Then  he  went  to  the  house 
of  the  king,  who  welcomed  him  with  rich  banquets 
and  feasted  him  for  nine  days  ;  and  on  the  tenth  day 
he  sought  to  know  wherefore  Bellerophon  had  come 
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to  the  Lykian  land.  Then  Bellerophon  took  the 
tablet  of  Proetos  and  gave  it  to  the  king,  who  saw  on 
it  grievous  signs  of  toil  and  woe,  of  battles  and  death. 
Presently  the  king  spake  and  said,  '  There  are  great 
things  which  remain  for  thee  to  do,  Belleroph6n ;  but 
when  thy  toil  is  over,  high  honour  awaits  thee  here 
and  in  the  homes  of  the  bright  heroes.'  So  the  king 
sent  him  forth  to  slay  the  terrible  ChimaBra,  which 
had  the  face  of  a  lion  withagoat'sbody  and  adragon's 
tail.  Then  Bellerophon  journey  ed  yet  further  towards 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  till  he  came  to  the  pastures 
where  the  winged  horse  Pegasos,  the  child  of  Gorgo 
with  the  snaky  hair,  was  feeding ;  and  he  knew  that 
if  he  could  tame  the  steed  he  should  then  be  able  to 
conquer  the  fierce  Chimaera.  Long  time  he  sought  to 
seize  on  Pegasos ;  but  the  horse  snorted  wildly  and 
tore  up  the  ground  in  his  fury,  till  Belleroph6n  sank 
wearied  on  the  earth  and  a  deep  sleep  weighed  down 
his  eyelids.  Then,  as  he  slept,  Pallas  Athene  came 
and  stood  by  his  side,  and  cheered  him  with  her  brave 
words,  and  gave  him  a  philtre  which  should  tame  the 
wild  Pegasos.  When  Belleroph6n  awoke,  the  philtre 
was  in  his  hand,  and  he  knew  now  that  he  should 
accomplish  the  task  which  the  Lykian  king  had  given 
him  to  do.  So,  by  the  help  of  Athene,  he  mounted 
the  winged  Pegasos  and  smote  the  Chimaera,  and 
struck  off  its  head ;  and  with  it  he  went  back,  and 
told  the  king  of  all  that  had  befallen  him.  But  the 
king  was  filled  with  rage,  for  he  thought  not  to  see 
the  face  of  Bellerophon  again ;  and  he  charged  him 
to  goforth  and  do  battle  with  the  mighty  Solymi  and 
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the  fair  Amazons.  Then  Belleroph6n  went  forth 
again,  for  he  dreamed  not  of  guile  and  falsehood,  and 
he  dreaded  neither  man  nor  beast  which  might  meet 
him  in  open  battle.  Long  time  he  fought  with  the 
Sotymiand  the  Am§,zons,  until  all  his  enemies  shrank 
from  the  stroke  of  his  mighty  arm,  and  sought  for 
mercy.  Glad  of  heart,  Belleroph6n  departed  to 
carry  his  spoils  to  the  home  of  the  Lykian  king ; 
but  as  he  drew  nigh  to  it  and  was  passing  through  a 
narrow  dell  where  the  thick  brushwood  covered  the 
ground,  fifty  of  the  mightiest  of  the  Lykians  rushed 
upon  him  with  fiej'ce  shoutings,  and  sought  to  slay 
him.  At  the  first,  Bellerophon  withheld  his  hands, 
and  said, '  Lykian  friends,  I  have  feasted  in  the  halls 
of  your  king,  and  eaten  of  his  bread ;  surely  ye  are 
not  come  hither  to  slay  me.'  But  they  shouted  the 
more  fiercely,  and  hurled  their  spears  at  Belleroph6n ; 
so  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength,  and  did  battle  for  his  life  until  all  the 
Lykians  lay  dead  before  him. 

Weary  in  body  and  sad  of  heart,  Belleroph6n 
entered  the  hall  where  the  king  was  feasting  with 
his  chieftains.  And  the  king  knew  that  Bellerophon 
could  not  have  come  thither  unless  he  had  first  slain 
all  the  warriors  whom  he  had  sent  forth  to  lie  in  wait 
for  him.  But  he  dissembled  his  wrath,  and  said, 
*  Welcome,  Belleroph6n,  bravest  and  mightiest  of  the 
sons  of  men.  Thy  toils  are  done,  and  the  time  of 
rest  is  come  for  thee.  Thou  shalt  wed  my  daughter, 
and  share  with  me  my  kingly  power.' 

Then  the  minstrels  praised  the  deeds  of  Bel- 
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leropli6n,  and  there  was  feasting  for  many  days  when 

he  wedded  the  daughter  of  the  king.     But  not  yet 

was  his  doom  accomplished ;   and  once  again  the 

dark  cloud  gathered  round  him,  laden  with  woe  and 

suffering.     Far  away  from  his  Lykian  home,  the 

wrath  of  Zeus  drove  him  to  the  western  land  where 

the  sun  goes  down  into  the  sea.    His  heart  was  brave 

and  guileless  still,  as  in  the  days  of  his  early  youth ; 

but  the  strength  of  his  arm  was  weakened,  and  the 

light  of  his  eye  was  now  dim.    Sometimes  the  might 

was  given  back  to  his  limbs,  and  his  face  shone  with 

its  ancient  beauty ;  and  then,  again,  he  wandered  on 

in  sadness  and  sorrow,  as  a  man  wanders  in  a  strange 

path  through  the  dark  hours  of  night,  when  the  moon 

is  down.     And  so  it  was  that  when  Belleroph&n 

reached  the  western  sea,  he  fell  asleep  and  died,  and 

the  last  sight  which  he  saw  before  his  eyes  were 

closed,  was  the  red  glare  of  the  dying  sun,  as  he 

broke  through  the  barred  clouds  and  plunged  beneath 
the  sea.  ^^2 
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There  was  feasting  in  the  halls  of  Oinens  the  chief- 
tain of  Kalydon  in  the  .Sltolian  land,  and  all  prayed 
for  wealth  and  glory  for  the  chief,  and  for  his  wife 
Althaia,  and  for  the  child  who  had  on  that  day  been 
born  to  them.  And  Oineus  besought  the  king  of 
gods  and  men  with  rich  offerings,  that  his  son 
Meleagros  might  win  a  name  greater  than  his  own, 
that  he  might  grow  up  stout  of  heart  and  strong 
of  arm,  and  that  in  time  to  come  men  might  say, 
'  Meleagros  wrought  mighty  works  and  did  good 
deeds  to  the  people  of  the  land.' 

But  the  mighty  Moirai,  whose  word  even  Zeus 
himself  may  not  turn  aside,  had  fixed  the  doom  of 
Meleagros.^^^  The  child  lay  sleeping  in  his  mother's 
arms,  and  Althaia  prayed  that  her  son  might  grow 
up  brave  and  gentle,  and  be  to  her  a  comforter  in 
the  time  of  age  and  the  hour  of  death.  Suddenly, 
as  she  yet  spake,  the  Moirai  stood  before  her.  There 
was  no  love  or  pity  in  their  cold  grey  eyes,  and  they 
looked  down  with  stern  unchanging  faces  on  the 
mother  and  her  child,  and  one  of  them  said,  '  The 
brand  burns  on  the  hearth:  when  it  is  burnt 
wholly,  thy  child  shall  die.'  But  love  is  swiftqr  than 
thought;    and  the  mother  snatched  the  burning 
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brand  from  the  fire,  and  quenched  its  flame  in  water ; 
and  she  placed  it  in  a  secret  place  where  no  hand 
but  her  own  might  reach  it. 

So  the  child  grew,  brave  of  heart  and  sturdy  of 
limb,  and  ever  ready  to  hunt  the  wild  beasts  or  to  go 
against  the  cities  of  men.  Many  great  deeds  he  did 
in  the  far-off  Kolchian  land,  when  the  chieftains 
sailed  with  Athamas  and  Ino  to  take  away  the  golden 
fleece  from  King  Aietes.  But  there  were  greater 
things  for  him  to  do  when  he  came  again  to  Kalydon, 
for  his  father  Oineus  had  roused  the  wrath  of  the 
mighty  Artemis.  There  was  rich  banqueting  in  his 
great  hall  when  his  harvest  was  ingathered,  and 
Zeus  and  all  the  other  gods  feasted  on  the  fat  burnt- 
offerings  ;  but  no  gift  was  set  apart  for  the  virgin 
child  of  Leto.  Soon  she  requited  the  wrong  to 
Oineus,  and  a  savage  boar  was  seen  in  the  land, 
which  tare  up  the  fruit-trees,  and  destroyed  the  seed 
in  the  ground,  and  trampled  on  the  green  corn  as  it 
came  up.  None  dared  to  approach  it,  for  its  mighty 
tusks  tare  everything  that  crossed  its  path.  Long 
time  the  chieftains  took  counsel  what  they  should  do, 
until  Meleagros  said,  ^I  will  go  forth:  who  will  fol- 
low me  ? '  Then  from  Kalydon  and  from  the  cities 
and  lands  round  about  came  mighty  chieftains  and 
brave  youths,  even  as  they  had  hastened  to  the  ship 
Argo  when  they  sought  to  win  the  golden  fleece  from 
Kolchis.  With  them  came  the  Kouretes  who  live  in 
Pleuron,  and  among  them  were  seen  Kastor  and 
Polydeukes  the  twin  brethren,  and  Theseus  with  his 
comrade  Peirithoos,  and  lason  and  Admetos.     But 
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more  beautiful  than  all  was  Atalant^,  the  daughter  of 
Schoineus,  a  stranger  from  the  Arcadian  land.  Much 
the  chieftains  sought  to  keep  her  from  the  chase,  for 
the  maiden's  arm  was  strong,  and  her  feet  swift,  and 
her  aim  sure ;  and  they  liked  not  that  she  should 
come  from  a  far  country  to  share  their  glory  or  take 
away  their  name.  But  Meleagros  loved  the  fair  and 
brave  maiden;  and  he  said,  '  If  she  go  not  to  the 
chase,  neither  will  I  go  with  you.'  So  they  suffered 
her,  and  the  chase  began.  At  first  the  boar  fled, 
trampling  down  those  whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  and 
rending  them  with  his  tusks ;  but  at  length  he  stood 
fiercely  at  bay,  and  fought  furiously,  and  many  of 
the  hunters  fell,  until  at  length  the  spear  of  Atalant^ 
pierced  his  side,  and  then  Meleagros  slew  him. 

Then  was  there  great  gladness  as  they  dragged 
the  body  of  the  boar  to  Kalydon,  and  made  ready  to 
divide  the  spoil.  But  the  anger  of  Artemis  was  not 
yet  soothed ;  and  she  roused  a  strife  between  the  men 
of  Pleur6n  and  the  men  of  Kalydon.  For  Meleagros 
sought  to  have  the  head,  and  the  Kouretes  of  Pleur6n 
cared  not  to  take  the  hide  only  for  their  portion.  So 
the  strife  grew  hot  between  them,  until  Meleagros 
slew  the  chieftain  of  the  Kouretes,  who  was  the 
brother  of  Althaia  his  mother.  Then  he  seized  the 
head  of  the  boar,  and  bare  it  to  Atalant^,  and  said, 
'  Take,  maiden,  the  spoils  that  are  rightly  thine. 
From  thy  spear  came  the  first  wound  which  smote 
down  the  boar ;  and  well  hast  thou  earned  the  prize 
for  the  fleetness  of  thy  foot  and  the  sureness  of  thy 
aim.' 
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So  Atalante  took  tlie  spoils  and  carried  them  to 
her  home  in  the  Arcadian  land;  bnt  the  men  of 
Plenrdn  were  full  of  wrath,  and  they  made  war  on 
the  men  of  Kalydon.  Many  times  they  fought,  but 
in  every  battle  the  stronc:  arm  of  MeleaCTOS  and  his 
stout  heart  won  the  victory  for  the  men  of  his  own 
city ;  and  the  Kouretes  began  to  grow  faint  in  spirit, 
so  that  they  quailed  before  the  spear  and  sword  of 
Meleagros.  But  presently  Meleagros  was  seen  no 
more  with  his  people,  and  his  voice  was  iio  longer 
heard  cheering  them  on  to  the  battle.  No  more 
would  he  take  lance  in  hand  or  lift  up  his  shield  for 
the  strife,  but  he  tarried  in  his  own  house  by  the  side 
of  the  beautiful  Kleopatra,  whom  Idas  her  father 
gave  to  him  to  be  his  wife. 

For  the  heart  of  his  mother  was  filled  with  grief 
and  rage  when  she  heard  the  story  of  the  deadly 
strife,  and  that  Meleagros,  her  child,  had  slain  her 
brother.  In  heavy  wrath  and  sorrow  she  sat  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  she  cast  the  dust  from  the  ground 
into  the  air,  and  with  wild  words  called  on  Hades, 
the  unseen  king,  and  Persephone  who  shares  his  dark 
throne : '  Lord  of  the  lands  beneath  the  earth,  stretch 
forth  thy  hand  against  Meleagros  my  child.  He  has 
quenched  the  love  of  a  mother  in  my  brother's  blood, 
and  I  will  that  he  should  die.'  And  even  as  she 
prayed,  the  awful  Erlnys,  which  wanders  through  the 
air,  heard  her  words  and  sware  to  accomplish  the 
doom.  But  Meleagros  was  yet  more  wrathful  when 
he  knew  that  his  mother  had  laid  her  curse  upon 
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him ;  and  therefore  he  would  not  go  forth  out  of  his 
chamber  to  the  aid  of  his  people  in  the  war. 

So  the  Kouretes  grew  more  and  more  mighty;  and 
their  warriors  came  up  against  the  city  of  Kalydon, 
and  would  no  longer  suffer  the  people  to  come  with- 
out the  walls.  And  everywhere  there  was  faintness 
of  heart  and  grief  of  spirit,  for  the  enemy  had  wasted 
their  fields  and  slain  the  bravest  of  the  men,  and 
little  store  remained  to  them  of  food.  Day  by  day 
Oineus  besought  his  son,  and  the  great  men  of  the 
city  fell  at  the  knees  of  Meleagros  and  prayed  him 
to  come  out  to  their  help,  but  he  would  not  hearken. 
Still  he  tarried  in  his  chamber  with  his  wife  Kleo- 
patra  by  his  side,  and  heeded  not  the  hunger  and 
the  wailings  of  the  people.  Fiercer  and  fiercer 
waxed  the  roar  of  war ;  the  loosened  stones  rolled 
from  the  tottering  wall,  and  the  battered  gates  were 
scarce  able  to  keep  out  the  enemy.  Then  Kleo- 
patra  fell  at  her  husband's  knee,  and  she  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  called  him  gently  by  his  name, 
and  said,  '  0  Meleagros,  if  thou  wilt  think  of  thy 
wrath,  think  also  of  the  evils  which  war  brings  with 
it — ^how,  when  a  city  is  taken,  the  men  are  slain, 
and  the  mother  with  her  child,  the  old  and  the 
young,  are  borne  away  into  slavery.  If  the  men  of 
Pleur6n  win  the  day,  thy  mother  may  repent  her  of 
the  curse  which  she  has  laid  upon  thee ;  but  thou 
wilt  see  thy  children  slain  and  me  a  slave.'  Then 
Meleagros  started  from  his  couch  and  seized  his 
spear  and  shield.  He  spake  no  word,  but  hastened 
to  the  walls ;  and  soon  the  Kouretes  fell  back  be- 
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fore  the  spear  whicli  never  missed  its  mark.  Then 
lie  gathered  the  warriors  of  his  city,  and  bade  them 
open  the  gates,  and  went  forth  against  the  enemy. 
Long  and  dreadful  was  the  battle,  but  at  length  the 
KourStes  turned  and  fled,  and  the  danger  passed  away 
from  the  men  of  Kalydon. 

But  the  Moirai  still  remembered  the  doom  of  the 
burning  brand,  and  the  unpitying  Erinys  had  not 
forgotten  the  curse  of  Althaia ;  and  they  moved  the 
men  of  Kalydon  to  withhold  the  prize  of  his  good 
deeds  from  the  chieftain  Meleagros.  '  He  came  not 
forth,'  they  said,  '  save  at  the  prayer  of  his  wife.  He 
hearkened  not  when  we  besought  him ;  he  heeded 
not  our  misery  and  tears  :  why  should  we  give  him 
that  which  he  did  not  win  from  any  love  for  us  ? ' 
So  his  people  were  angry  with  Meleagros,  and  his 
spirit  grew  yet  more  bitter  within  him.  Once 
again  he  lay  within  his  chamber,  and  his  spear  and 
shield  hung  idle  on  the  wall ;  and  it  pleased  him 
more  to  listen  the  whole  day  long  to  the  soft  words 
of  Kleopatra,  than  to  be  doing  brave  and  good 
deeds  for  the  people  of  his  land. 

Then  the  heart  of  his  mother  Althaia  was  more 
and  more  turned  away  from  him,  so  that  she  said 
in  bitterness  of  spirit,  'What  good  shall  his  life 
now  do  to  me  ? '  and  she  brought  forth  the  half- 
burnt  brand  from  its  secret  place,  and  cast  it  on  the 
hearth.  Suddenly  it  burst  into  a  flame,  and  sud- 
denly the  strength  of  Meleagros  began  to  fail  as  he 
lay  in  the  arms  of  Kleopatra.  '  My  life  is  wasting 
within  me,'  he  said ;  '  clasp  me  closer  in  thine 
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arms ;  let  others  lay  a  curse  upon  me,  so  only  I  die 
rejoicing  in  thy  love.'  Weaker  and  weaker  grew 
his  failing  breath,  but  still  he  looked  with  loving 
eyes  on  the  face  of  Kleopatra,  and  his  spirit  went 
forth  with  a  sigh  of  gladness,  as  the  last  spark  of 
the  brand  flickered  out  upon  the  hearth. 

Then  was  there  grief  and  sorrow  in  the  house  of 
Oineus  and  through  all  the  city  of  Kalydon,  but 
they  wept  and  mourned  in  vain.  They  thought 
now  of  his  good  deeds,  his  wise  counsels,  and  his 
mighty  arm ;  but  in  vain  they  bewailed  the  death 
of  their  chieftain  in  the  glory  of  his  age.  Yet 
deeper  and  more  bitter  was  the  sorrow  of  Althaia, 
for  the  love  of  a  mother  came  back  to  her  heart 
when  the  Moirai  had  accomplished  the  doom  of  her 
child.  And  yet  more  bitterly  sorrowed  his  wife 
Kleopatra,  and  yearned  for  the  love  which  had 
been  torn  away  from  her.  There  was  no  more  joy 
within  the  halls  of  Oineus,  for  the  Ertnys  had  done 
her  task  well.  Soon  Althaia  followed  her  child  to 
the  unknown  land,  and  Kleopatra  went  forth  with 
joy  to  meet  Meleagros  in  the  dark  kingdom  of 
Hades  and  PersephonS. 
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lAMOS. 

On  the  banks  of  Alpheios,  Evadne  watched  over  her 
new-born  babe,  till  she  fled  away  because  she  feared 
the  wrath  of  Aipytos,  who  ruled  in  Phaisana.  The 
tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks  as  she  prayed  to 
Phoebus  Apollo  who  ^dwells  at  Delphi,  and  said, 
'  Lord  of  the  bright  day,  look  on  thy  child,  and 
guard  him  when  he  lies  forsaken,  for  I  may  no 
longer  tarry  near  him.'  So  Evadne  fled  away ;  and 
Phoebus  sent  two  serpents,  who  fed  the  babe  with 
honey  as  he  lay  amid  the  flowers  which  clustered 
round  him.  And  ever  more  and  more,  through  all 
the  land  went  forth  the  saying  of  Phoebus,  that  the 
child  of  Evadne  should  grow  up  mighty  in  wisdom 
and  in  the  power  of  telling  the  things  that  should 
happen  in  the  time  to  come.  Then  Aipytos  asked 
of  all  who  dwelt  in  his  house  to  tell  him  where  he 
might  find  the  son  of  Evadne.  But  they  knew  not 
where  the  child  lay,  for  the  serpents  had  hidden  him 
far  away  in  a  thicket,  where  the  wild  flowers  shel- 
tered him  from  wind  and  heat.  Long  time  they 
searched  amid  the  tall  reeds  which  clothe  the  banks 
of  Alpheios,  until  at  last  they  found  the  babe  lying 
on  a  bed  of  violets.  So  Aipytos  took  the  child  and 
called  his  name  lamos,  and  he  grew  up  brave  and 
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wise  of  heart,  pondering  well  the  signs  of  coming 
grief  and  joy,  and  the  tokens  of  hidden  things  which 
he  saw  in  the  heaven  above  him  or  on  the  wide  earth 
beneath.  He  spake  but  little  to  the  youths  and 
maidens  who  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Aipytos,  but  he 
wandered  on  the  bare  hills  or  by  the  stream  side, 
musing  on  many  things.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  one  night,  when  the  stars  glimmered  softly  in 
the  sky,  lamos  plunged  beneath  the  waters  of  Al- 
pheios,  and  prayed  to  Phoebus  who  dwells  at  Delphi, 
and  to  Poseidon,  the  lord  of  the  broad  sea ;  and  he 
besought  them  to  open  his  eyes,  that  he  might  re- 
veal to  the  sons  of  men  the  things  which  of  them- 
selves they  could  not  see.  Then  they  led  him  away 
to  the  high  rocks  which  look  down  on  the  plain  of 
Pisa,  and  they  said,  ^  Look  yonder,  child  of  EvadnS, 
where  the  white  stream  of  Alpheios  winds  its  way 
gently  to  the  sea.  Here,  in  the  days  which  are  to 
come,  Herakles,  the  son  of  the  mighty  Zeus,  shall 
gather  together  the  sons  of  Hellen,  and  give  them 
in  the  solemn  games  the  mightiest  of  all  bonds  ;  ^^* 
hither  shall  they  come  to  know  the  will  of  Zeus,  and 
here  shall  it  be  thy  work  and  the  work  of  thy  chil- 
dren to  read  to  them  the  signs  which  of  themselves 
they  cannot  understand.'  Then  Phoebus  Apollo 
touched  his  ears,  and  straightway  the  voices  of  the 
birds  spake  to  him  clearly  of  the  things  which  were 
to  come,  and  he  heard  their  words  as  a  man  listens 
to  the  speech  of  his  friend.  So  lamos  prospered 
exceedingly,  for  the  men  of  all  the  Argive  land 
sought  aid  from  his  wisdom,  and  laid  rich  gifts  at 
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his  feet.     And  he  taught  his  children  after  him  to 
speak  the  truth  and  to  deal  justly,  so  that  none 

^  envied  their  great  wealth,  and  all  men  spake  well 

^  of  the  wise  children  of  lamos. 
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There  was  sorrow,  instead  of  gladness,  in  the  halls  . 
of  Priam,  because  a  son  was  born  unto  him,  and 
because  the  lady  Hekabfi  had  dreamed  a  dream, 
from  which  the  seers  knew  that  the  child  should 
bring  ruin  on  the  Ilian  land.  So  his  mother  looked 
with  cold  unloving  eyes  on  the  babe  as  he  lay  weak 
and  helpless  in  his  cradle ;  and  Priam  bade  them 
take  the  child  and  leave  him  on  rugged  Ida,  for  the 
fountain  of  his  love  was  closed  against  him. 

For  five  days  the  dew  fell  on  the  babe  by  night, 
and  the  sun  shone  fiercely  on  him  by  day,  as  he  lay 
on  the  desolate  hillside ;  and  the  shepherd  who  placed 
him  there  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  looked  upon 
the  child  and  said, '  He  sleeps  as  babes  may  slumber 
on  silken  couches;  the  gods  will  it  not  that  he  should 
die.'  So  he  took  him  to  his  home,  and  the  child 
grew  up  with  ruddy  cheek  and  nimble  feet,  brave 
and  hardy,  so  that  none  might  be  matched  with  him 
for  strength  and  beauty.  The  fierce  wolves  came  not 
near  the  flocks  while  Paris  kept  guard  near  the  fold ; 
the  robber  lurked  not  near  the  homestead  when 
Paris  sate  by  the  hearth.  So  all  sang  of  his  strength 
and  his  great  deeds ;  and  they  called  him  Alexandres, 
the  helper  of  men. 
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Many  years  he  tended  the  flocks  on  woody  Ida ; 
but  Priam  his  father  dwelt  in  Ilion,  and  thought  not 
to  see  his  face  again ;  and  he  said  within  himself, 
'  Surely  my  child  is  long  since  dead,  and  no  feast  has 
been  given  to  the  gods  that  Paris  may  dwell  in  peace 
in  the  dark  kingdom  of  Hades.'  Then  he  charged 
his  servants  to  fetch  him  a  bull  from  the  herd,  which 
might  be  given  to  the  man  who  should  conquer  in 
the  games ;  and  they  chose  out  one  which  Paris  loved 
above  all  others  that  he  drove  out  to  pasture.  So  he 
followed  the  servants  of  Priam  in  grief  and  anger, 
and  he  stood  forth  and  strove  with  his  brethren  in 
the  games ;  and  in  all  of  them  Paris  was  the  con- 
queror. Then  one  of  his  brothers  was  moved  with 
wrath,  and  lifted  up  his  sword  against  him;  but  Paris 
fled  to  the  altar  of  Zeus,  and  the  voice  of  Kasandra 
his  sister  was  heard  saying,  '  0  blind  of  eye  and 
heart,  see  ye  not  that  this  is  Paris,  whom  ye  sent  to 
sleep  the  sleep  of  death  on  woody  Ida  ? ' 

But  Paris  would  not  dwell  in  the  sacred  Hion,  for 
he  loved  not  those  who  sought  to  slay  him  while  he 
was  yet  a  helpless  child ;  and  again  he  tended  the 
flocks  on  the  wide  plains  and  up  the  rough  hillsides. 
Strong  he  was  of  limb  and  stout  of  heart,  and  his 
face  shone  Avith  a  marvellous  beauty,  so  that  they 
who  saw  it  thought  him  fair  as  the  bright  heroes. 
There,  as  he  wandered  in  the  woody  dells  of  Ida,  he 
saw  and  wooed  the  beautiful  (En6ne,  the  child  of  the 
river-god  Kebren.  Many  a  time  he  sat  with  the 
maiden  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  sound  of 
their  voices  was  mingled  with  the  soft  murmur  of  the 


waters.  He  talked  to  her  of  love,  and  (En6iie  looked 
up  with  a  wondrous  joy  into  his  beautiful  face,  when 
the  morning  dew  glistened  white  upon  the  grass  and 
when  the  evening  star  looked  out  upon  the  pale  sky. 

So  was  Paris  wedded  to  (En6n§,  and  the  heart 
of  the  maiden  was  full  of  happiness ;  for  none  was 
braver  or  more  gentle — none  so  stout  of  heart,  so 
lithe  of  limb,  so  tender  and  loving,  as  Paris.  Thus 
passed  the  days  away  in  a  swift  dream  of  joy,  for 
(En6ne  thought  not  of  the  change  that  was  coming. 

There  was  feasting  and  mirth  among  gods  and 
men,  for  the  brave  Peleus  had  won  Thetis  the  maiden 
of  the  sea  to  be  his  bride  ;  and  she  rose  from  the 
depths  of  her  coral  caves  to  go  to  his  home  in  Phthia. 
The  banquet  was  spread  in  his  ancient  hall,  and  the 
goblets  sparkled  with  the  dark  wine,  for  all  the  gods 
had  come  down  from  Olympus  to  share  the  feast  in 
the  house  of  Peleus.  Only  Eris  was  not  bidden,  for 
she  was  the  child  of  War  and  Hatred,  and  they 
feared  to  see  her  face  in  the  hours  of  laughter  and 
mirth ;  but  her  evil  heart  rested  not  till  she  found 
a  way  to  avenge  herself  for  the  wrong  which  they 
had  done  to  her. 

The  gods  were  listening  to  the  song  of  Phoebus 
Apollo  as  he  made  sweet  music  on  the  strings  of  his 
harp,  when  a  golden  apple  was  cast  upon  the  table 
before  them.  They  knew  not  whence  it  came ;  only 
they  saw  that  it  was  to  be  a  gift  for  the  fairest  in 
that  great  throng,  for  so  was  it  written  on  the  apple. 
Then  the  joy  of  the  feast  was  gone,  and  the  music  of 
the  song  ceased,  for  there  was  a  strife  which  should 
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have  the  golden  prize ;  and  HerS  the  queen  said, '  The 
gods  themselves  do  obeisance  to  me  when  I  enter  the 
halls  of  Olympus,  and  men  sing  of  the  glory  of  my 
majesty ;  therefore  must  the  gift  be  mine.'  But 
AthSnS  answered  and  said, '  Knowledge  and  goodness 
are  better  things  than  power :  mine  is  the  worthier 
title.'  Then  the  fair  Aphrodite  lifted  her  white  arm, 
and  a  smile  of  triumph  passed  over  her  face  as  she 
said,  '  I  am  the  child  of  love  and  beauty,  and  the 
stars  danced  in  the  heaven  for  joy  as  I  sprang  from 
the  sea  foam ;  I  dread  not  the  contest,  for  to  me  alone 
must  the  golden  gift  be  given.' 

So  the  strife  waxed  hot  in  the  banquet  hall,  till 
Zeus  spake  with  a  loud  voice  and  said,  '  It  needs  not 
to  strive  now.  Amid  the  pine  forests  of  Ida  dwells 
Paris,  the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men ;  let  him  be 
judge,  and  the  apple  shall  be  hers  to  whom  he  shall 
give  it.'  Then  Hermes  rose  and  led  them  quickly 
over  land  and  sea,  to  go  to  the  rough  hillside  where 
Paris  wooed  and  won  (Enone. 

Presently  the  messenger  of  Zeus  stood  before 
Paris  and  said,  '  Fairest  of  the  sons  of  men,  there  is 
strife  among  the  undying  gods,  for  Here  and  Aphro- 
dite and  Athens  seek  each  to  have  the  golden  apple 
which  must  be  given  to  her  who  is  most  fair.  Judge 
thou  therefore  between  them  when  they  come,  and 
give  peace  again  to  the  halls  of  Zeus.' 

In  a  dream  of  joy  and  love  (Enone  sate  by  the 
river-side,  and  she  looked  on  her  own  fair  face,  which 
was  shown  to  her  in  a  still  calm  pool  where  the  power 
of  the  stream  came  not ;  and  she  said  to  herself. 
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'  The  gods  are  kind ;  for  they  have  given  to  me  a 
better  gift  than  that  of  beauty,  for  the  love  of  Paris 
sheds  for  me  a  wondrous  brightness  over  the  heaven 
above  and  the  broad  earth  beneath.'  Then  came 
Paris  and  said,  '  See,  CEnon^,  dearest  child  of  the 
bright  waters,  Zeus  hath  called  me  to  be  judge  in  a 
weighty  matter.  Hither  are  coming  HSre  the  queen 
and  Aphrodite  and  Athene,  seeking  each  the  golden 
apple  which  must  be  given  to  her  alone  who  is  the 
fairest.  Yet  go  not  away,  (En6nS :  the  broad  vine- 
leaves  have  covered  our  summer  bower ;  there  tarry 
and  listen  to  the  judgment,  where  none  may  see 
thee.' 

So  Paris  sat  in  judgment,  and  Her^  spake  to  him 
and  said,  '  I  know  that  I  am  the  fairest,  for  none 
other  has  beauty  and  majesty  like  mine.  Hearken 
then  to  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  power  to  do  great 
deeds  among  the  sons  of  men,  and  a  name  which 
the  minstrels  shall  sing  of  among  those  who  shall 
be  born  in  long  time  to  come.'  But  AthSnS  an- 
swered, '  Heed  not  her  words,  0  Paris.  Thy  hand 
is  strong  and  thy  heart  is  pure,  and  the  men  among 
whom  thou  dwellest  honour  thee  even  now  because 
thou  hast  done  them  good.  There  are  better  things 
than  power  and  high  renown:  and  if  thou  wilt 
hearken  to  me,  I  will  give  thee  wisdom  and  strength ; 
and  pure  love  shall  be  thine,  and  the  memory  of 
happy  days  when  thou  drawest  near  to  the  dark 
land  of  Hades.' 

Then  Paris  thought  that  he  heard  the  voice  of 
(En6ne,  and  it  seemed  to  whisper  to  him,  '  Wisdom 
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and  right  are  better  than  power:  give  it  to  Athene.' 
But  Aphrodite  gazed  upon  him  with  laughing  eyes, 
as  she  came  up  closer  to  his  side.  Her  dark  curls 
fell  waving  over  his  shoulder,  and  he  felt  the  breath 
from  her  rosy  lips,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm 
and  whispered  softly  in  his  ear,  '  I  talk  not  to  thee 
of  my  beauty,  for  it  may  be  thou  seest  that  I  am 
very  fair ;  but  hearken  to  me,  and  I  will  give  thee 
for  thy  wife  the  fairest  of  all  the  daughters  of  men.' 
But  Paris  answered,  '  I  need  not  thy  gift,  0  child  of 
the  bright  sea  foam,  for  fairer  wife  than  (En6ne  no 
mortal  man  may  hope  to  have.  Yet  art  thou  the 
fairest  of  all  the  daughters  of  the  undying  gods ; 
and  the  gift  of  the  fairest  is  thine.' 

So  he  placed  the  golden  apple  in  the  palm  of  her 
snow-white  hand,  and  the  touch  of  her  slender 
fingers  thrilled  through  the  heart  of  Paris  as  she 
parted  from  him  with  smiling  lip  and  laughing  eye. 
But  Here  the  queen  and  Athene  the  virgin  child  of 
Zeus  went  away  displeased  ;  and  evermore  their 
wrath  lay  heavy  on  the  city  and  land  of  Ilion. 

Then  went  Paris  to  OEnone,  and  he  twined  his 
arms  around  her  and  said,  '  Didst  thou  see  the  dark 
countenance  of  the  lady  Here,  when  I  gave  to  the 
fairest  the  gift  which  the  fairest  alone  may  have? 
Yet  what  care  I  for  the  wrath  of  HSre  and  AthenS  ? 
One  smile  from  the  lips  of  Aphrodite  isibetter  than 
their  favour  for  a  whole  life  long.'  But  (Enono 
answered  sadly,  '  I  would  that  thou  inayest  speak 
truly,  Paris ;  yet  in  my  eyes  the  lady  Athene  is 
fairer  far,  and  Aphrodite  is   ever  false   as  fair.' 
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Then  Paris  clasped  her  closer  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  pale  cheek,  and  said  nothing. 

But  the  fierce  wrath  of  Eris  was  not  ended  yet. 
Far  away  in  the  western  land,  there  was  sore  famine 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  mighty  Menelaos ;  the  people 
died  by  the  wayside,  and  the  warriors  had  no 
strength  to  go  forth  to  the  battle  or  the  huntsmen 
to  the  chase.  Many  times  they  sought  to  know 
the  will  of  the  gods  ;  but  they  heard  only  dark 
words  for  answers,  till  Phoebus  Apollo  said  that  the 
famine  should  never  cease  from  the  land  until  they 
brought  from  Ilion  the  bones  of  the  children  of 
Prometheus  whom  Zeus  bound  on  the  desolate  crags 
of  Caucasus.  So  Menelaos  the  king  departed  from 
his  home  and  went  to  the  city  of  Priam.  There  he 
saw  the  beautiful  Paris,  and  took  him  to  the  Spar- 
tan land,  for  he  said  that  Paris  should  return  home 
rich  and  wealthy.  So  Paris  believed  his  words,  and 
sailed  with  him  over  the  wide  sea.  Long  time  he 
abode  in  Sparta,  and  day  by  day  he  saw  the  lady 
Helen  in  the  halls  of  Menelaos.  At  the  first  he 
thought  within  himself,  '  I  would  that  (En6ne  were 
here  to  see  the  wife  of  Menelaos,  for  surely  she  is 
fairer  than  aught  else  on  the  earth.'  But  soon  he 
thought  less  and  less  of  OEnfinS,  who  was  sorrow- 
ing for  his  long  sojourn  in  the  strange  land,  as  she 
wandered  amid  the  pine  forests  of  woody  Ida. 

Quickly  sped  the  days  for  Paris,  for  his  heart  was 
filled  with  a  strange  love,  and  the  will  of  Eris  was 
being  accomplished  within  him.  He  thought  not 
of  (En6ne  and  her  lonely  wanderings  on   heathy 
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Ida;  he  cared  not  for  the  kindly  deeds  of  Menelaos; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  Menelaos  was  far 
away,  Paris  spoke  words  of  evil  love  to  Helen  and 
beguiled  her  to  leave  her  home.  Stealthily  they 
fled  away,  and  sailed  over  the  sea  till  they  came 
to  the  Ilian  land ;  and  Helen  dwelt  with  Paris  in 
the  house  of  his  father  Priam. 

But  (En6nS  mourned  for  the  love  which  she  had 
lost,  and  her  tears  fell  into  the  gentle  stream  of 
Kebr^n  as  she  sat  on  its  grassy  banks.  '  Ah  me,' 
she  said,  '  my  love  hath  been  stung  by  Aphrodite. 
0  Paris,  Paris,  hast  thou  forgotten  all  thy  words? 
Here  thine  arms  were  clasped  around  me,  and  here, 
as  thy  lips  were  pressed  to  mine,  thou  didst  say 
that  the  wide  earth  had  for  thee  no  living  thing  so 
fair  as  (En6ne.  Sure  am  I  that  Helen  hath  brought 
to  thee  only  a  false  joy ;  for  her  heart  is  not  thine 
as  the  heart  of  a  maiden  when  it  is  given  to  her 
first  love ;  and  sure  am  I  too  that  Helen  is  not  a 
fairer  wife  than  I,  for  my  heart  is  all  thine,  and 
the  beauty  of  woman  is  marred  when  she  yields 
herself  to  a  lawless  love.  But  the  cloud  is  gather- 
ing round  thee ;  and  I  see  the  evil  that  thou  hast 
brought  upon  the  land,  for  I  am  sprung  from  the 
race  of  the  gods,  and  mine  eyes  are  opened  to  be- 
hold the  things  that  willingly  I  would  not  see.  I 
see  the  waters  black  with  ships,  and  the  hosts  of 
the  Achaians  gathered  round  the  walls  of  Hion.  I 
see  the  moons  roll  round,  while  thy  people  strive  in 
vain  against  the  wrath  of  HerS  and  the  might  ot 
the  son  of  Peleus ;  and  far  away  I  see  the  flames 
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that  shall  burn  the  sacred  Ilion.  I  see  thy  father 
smitten  down  in  his  own  hall,  and  the  spear  that 
shall  drink  thy  life-blood.  Ah  me  !  for  the  doom 
that  is  coming,  and  for  the  pleasant  days  when  we 
loved  and  wandered  among  the  dells  of  Ida.' 

So  Paris  dwelt  with  Helen  in  the  house  of  Priam; 
but  men  said,  *  This  is  no  more  the  brave  Alexandros,' 
for  he  lay  at  ease  on  silken  couches,  and  his  spear 
and  shield  hung  idle  on  the  wall.  For  him  the  wine 
sparkled  in  the  goblet  while  the  sun  rose  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  he  cared  only  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
Helen,  or  the  minstrels  who  sang  of  the  joys  of  love 
and  the  bowers  of  laughter-loving  Aphrodite.  And 
Helen  sat  by  his  side  in  sullen  mood,  for  she  thought 
of  the  former  days  and  of  the  evil  which  she  had 
done  to  the  good  king  Menelaos.  Then  there  came 
into  her  heart  a  deep  hatred  for  Paris,  and  she  loathed 
him  for  his  false  words  and  his  fond  looks,  as  he  lay 
quaffing  the  wine  and  taking  his  rest  by  day  and  by 
night  upon  the  silken  couches. 

But  throughout  the  streets  of  Ilion  there  was 
hurrying  and  shouting  of  armed  men,  and  terror  and 
cries  of  women  and  children  ;  for  the  hosts  of  the 
Achaians  were  come  to  take  vengeance  for  the  wrongs 
of  Menelaos.  Yet  Paris  heeded  not  the  prayers  of 
his  brethren,  that  he  should  send  back  Helen  ;^^^  so 
she  tarried  by  his  side  in  his  gilded  chambers,  and 
he  went  not  forth  to  the  battle,  till  all  men  reviled 
him  for  his  evil  love,  because  he  had  forsaken  the 
fair  (Enone. 

So  for  Paris  fell  the  mighty  Hektor  ;  for  him  died 
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the  brave  Sarpedon ;  and  the  women  of  Ilion  mourned 
for  their  husbands  who  were  smitten  down  by  the 
Achaian  warriors.  Fiercer  and  fiercer  grew  the 
strife,  for  HSre  and  AthSnS  fought  against  the  men 
of  Troy,  and  no  help  came  from  the  laughter-loving 
Aphrodite. 

Many  times  the  years  went  round,  while  yet  the 
Achaians  strove  to  take  the  city  of  Priam,  till  at  last 
for  very  shame  Paris  took  from  the  wall  his  spear 
and  shield,  and  went  forth  to  the  battle ;  but  the 
strength  of  his  heart  and  of  his  arm  was  gone,  and 
he  trembled  at  the  fierce  war-cries,  as  a  child  trembles 
at  the  roaring  of  the  storm.  Then  before  the  walls 
of  Ilion  there  was  fiercer  strife,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  lay  in  heaps  upon  the  battle  plain.  Faint 
and  weary,  the  people  of  Priam  were  shut  up  within 
the  walls,  until  the  Achaians  burst  into  the  gates 
and  gave  the  city  to  sword  and  flame.  Then  the  cry 
of  men  and  women  went  up  to  the  high  heaven,  and 
the  blood  ran  in  streams  upon  the  ground.  With 
a  mighty  blaze  rose  up  the  flames  of  the  burning 
city,  and  the  dream  of  Paris  was  ended. 

Fast  he  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Menelaos,  and  he 
cared  not  to  look  back  on  the  Argive  Helen  or  the 
slaughter  of  his  kinsfolk  and  his  people.  But  the 
arrow  of  Philoktetes  came  hissing  through  the  air, 
and  the  barb  was  fixed  in  the  side  of  Paris.  Hastily 
he  drew  it  from  the  wound;  but  the  weapons  of 
Herakles  failed  not  to  do  their  work,  and  the  poison 
sped  through  his  burning  veins.^^^  Onwards  he 
hastened  to  the  pine  forests  of  Ida,  but  his  limbs 
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trembled  beneath  him,  and  he  sank  down  as  he  drew 
nigh  to  the  grassy  bank  where  he  had  tended  his 
flocks  in  the  former  days.  '  Ah,  (En6ne,'  he  said, 
'  the  evil  dream  is  over,  and  thy  voice  comes  back  to 
mine  ear,  soft  and  loving  as  when  I  wooed  and  won 
thee  among  the  dells  of  Ida.  Thou  hearest  me  not, 
(En6nS,  or  else  I  know  that,  forgiving  all  the  wrong, 
thou  wouldst  hasten  to  help  me.' 

And  even  as  he  spake,  (En6nS  stood  before  him, 
fair  and  beautiful  as  in  the  days  that  were  past. 
The  glory  as  of  the  pure  evening  time  was  shed  upon 
her  face,  and  her  eye  glistened  with  the  light  of  an 
undying  love.  Then  she  laid  her  hand  upon  him, 
and  said  gently,  '  Dost  thou  know  me,  Paris  ?  I  am 
the  same  (En6ne  whom  thou  didst  woo  in  the  dells 
of  woody  Ida.  My  grief  hath  not  changed  me ;  but 
thou  art  not  the  same,  0  Paris ;  for  thy  love  hath 
wandered  far  away,  and  thou  hast  yielded  thyself 
long  to  an  evil  dream.'  But  Paris  said,  ^I  have 
wronged  thee,  0En6nS,  fairest  and  sweetest;  and 
what  may  atone  for  the  wrong  ?  The  fire  burns  in 
my  veins,  my  head  reels,  and  mine  eye  is  dim; 
look  but  upon  me  once,  that  thinking  on  our 
ancient  love,  I  may  fall  asleep  and  die.' 

Then  (En6ne  knelt  by  the  side  of  Paris,  and  saw 
the  wound  which  the  arrow  of  Philoktetes  had 
made;  but  soon  she  knew  that  neither  gods  nor 
men  could  stay  the  poison  with  which  Herakles  had 
steeped  his  mighty  weapons.  There  she  knelt,  but 
Paris  spake  not  more.  The  coldness  of  death 
passed  over  him,  as  (En6ne  looked  down  upon  his 
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face  and  thought  of  the  days  when  they  lived  and 
loved  amid  the  dells  of  Ida. 

Long  time  she  knelt  by  his  side,  until  the  stars 
looked  forth  in  the  sky.  Then  (En6ne  said,  ^  0 
Eris,  well  hast  thou  worked  thy  will,  and  well  hath 
Aphrodite  done  thy  bidding.  0  Paris,  we  have 
loved  and  suffered,  but  I  never  did  thee  wrong,  and 
now  I  follow  thee  to  the  dark  land  of  Hades.' 

Presently  the  flame  shot  up  to  heaven  from  the 
funeral  pile  of  Paris,  and  (Endue  lay  down  to  rest 
on  the  fiery  couch  by  his  side.^^'^ 
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The  ships  of  Agamemnon  and  the  Achaian  chief- 
tains lay  idle  in  Aulis  on  the  narrow  waters  of 
Euripos.  In  vain  they  longed  to  reach  the  shores 
of  Ilion  and  take  vengeance  on  the  treacherous 
Paris  who  had  stolen  away  Helen  from  the  halls  of 
Menelaos  at  Mykenae.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred 
the  sails  on  the  masts;  not  a  ripple  on  the  sea 
moved  the  dark  hulls  of  the  ships.  Then  in  his 
great  strait  Agamemnon  the  king  bade  them  bring 
before  him  the  wise  seer  Kalchas,  and  he  asked  him 
if  he  knew  wherefore  they  were  made  to  tarry  thus 
for  weeks  and  months  in  Aulis.  Then  Kalchas 
opened  his  mouth  and  told  them  of  the  wrath  of 
Artemis,  how  she  bear  hatred  to  Agamemnon  be- 
cause once  he  had  slain  a  stag  in  her  sacred  grove, 
and  how  she  withheld  the  winds  in  the  prison-house 
of  ^olus  until  they  should  appease  her  anger  by  a 
rich  offering.  But  when  the  soothsayer  told  them 
what  the  offering  must  be,  then  the  two  sons  of 
Atreus  smote  with  their  staves  upon  the  ground 
and  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept  aloud,^°®  for  the 
remedy  seemed  more  terrible  than  the  evil  from 
which  they  sought  to  escape.  Long  time  Agamem- 
non stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and 
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his  chest  heaved  with  the  greatness  of  his  agony ; 
but  at  length  he  spake  and  said,  '  A  hard  fate  is  on 
me,  ye  chiefs  of  the  Achaians,  for  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  shed  the  blood  of  my  child  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  Artemis ;  and  yet  how  can  I  betray  the 
men  whom  I  have  brought  hither,  and  leave  the 
ships  to  rot  and  our  warriors  to  die  for  weariness 
and  hunger  ? '  But  the  seer  gave  no  hope  that  the 
mind  of  Artemis  would  be  changed ;  and  the  word 
was  given  that  Iphigeneia  must  die.  Presently  the 
rumour  ran  through  the  whole  army  that  the  virgin 
child  of  L6t6  could  not  be  appeased  save  with  the 
blood  of  one  as  pure  as  herself;  and  all  were  filled 
with  pity  for  the  maiden,  yet  they  cared  not  to 
change  the  judgment,  because  they  longed  yet  more 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  Helen. 

From  the  tent  of  Agamemnon  came  forth  Kalchas 
the  seer  with  his  servants,  leading  the  maiden  to  the 
altar  where  the  great  sacrifice  was  to  be  done  to 
Artemis.  Hard  by  it  stood  the  king  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaos  his  brother ;  and  the  maiden  sought, 
as  she  passed  by  them,  to  meet  once  more  her 
father's  eye;  but  his  face  was  turned  away  and 
buried  in  the  folds  of  his  robe.  He  saw  not  his 
child  as  she  looked  towards  him  with  a  beseeching 
glance;  he  knew  not  how  she  sought  in  vain  to 
speak  a  word,  for  the  men  who  led  her  had  laid 
their  hands  upon  her  mouth,  that  the  voice  of  Iphi- 
geneia might  never  be  heard  again.  But  while  the 
priests  made  the  victim  ready  for  the  sacrifice,  the 
thoughts  of  Agamemnon  went  back  to  his  home  at 
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Sparta,  and  he  saw  again  his  child  in  the  freshness 
of  her  beauty,  as  she  moved  through  his  halls,  bring- 
ing joy  and  gladness  to  all  who  looked  upon  her. 

The  words  of  Kalchas  were  fulfilled,  and  the  wrath 
of  Artemis  passed  away.  The  soft  western  breeze 
rippled  the  waters  of  Eurtpos,  and  in  a  long  line  the 
ships  of  the  Achaians  sailed  away  from  the  shore  to 
go  to  the  land  of  Ilion.  But  the  terrible  Erinys, 
who  hovers  in  the  air  to  see  all  the  evil  deeds  which 
men  may  do,  had  not  forgotten  the  sacrifice  of  blood 
in  Aulis.  Nine  years  they  fought  at  Troy,  and  in 
the  tenth  the  city  fell,  and  the  kingdom  of  Priam 
was  destroyed  utterly,  as  the  sign  of  the  dragon  had 
taught  them  long  ago  when  they  were  in  Aulis.-^^® 

Then  from  cliff  to  cliff,  across  sea  and  river,  from 
city  to  city,  spread  the  tidings  that  the  vengeance 
was  accomplished  and  Agamemnon  the  king  was 
coming  back  in  triumph  and  glory.  From  hill  to 
hill,  across  plain  and  valley,  flashed  the  beacon  fires ; 
and  before  the  first  grey  streak  of  dawn  broke  upon 
the  eastern  sky,  the  old  warder  who  kept  the  nightly 
watch  in  the  house  of  Agamemnon  saw  the  sign  of 
victory,  and  hastened  to  bear  the  tidings  to  Klytaim- 
nestra  the  queen.  Then  she  said,  '  The  gods  have 
dealt  kindly  with  the  hosts  of  the  Achaians ;  make 
ready  to  receive  the  king  as  a  conqueror  should  be 
welcomed.'  And  when  she  knew  that  at  length 
Agamemnon  was  near  at  hand,  she  made  ready  em- 
broidered tapestries  and  spread  them  on  the  ground, 
that  so  he  might  not  touch  the  earth  with  his  foot 
when  he  lighted  off  his  chariot.     Then  she  stood 
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with  downcast  eyes  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  king; 
and  when  he  came,  she  welcomed  him  to  his  home 
with  kind  and  gentle  words.  But  her  look  was 
changed  when  in  the  chariot  she  saw  a  maiden  seated, 
and  Agamemnon  told  her  that  it  was  Kasandra  the 
daughter  of  Priam.  Very  fair  was  the  maiden  to 
look  upon,  hut  her  face  was  worn  with  care  and 
Borrow.  '  She  too  is  welcome,'  said  Klytaimn^stra, 
^  to  the  home  of  King  Agamemnon.' 

Then,  as  he  stepped  down  from  his  chariot,  Aga- 
memnon said  to  Klytaimnestra,  '  Thy  love  hath 
carried  thee  too  far,  for  thou  art  receiving  me  with 
honours  too  great  for  mortal  man ;  and  pride  goes 
before  a  fall.'  So  he  went  on  heedless  to  his  doom. 
But  to  Kasandra  the  Trojan  maiden  Phoebus  Apollo 
had  granted  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  only,  because  she 
would  not  give  him  her  love,  he  added  the  judgment 
that  none  should  believe  her  words.  Presently  a 
dark  shade  came  over  her  face,  and  she  clasped  her 
hands  as  if  from  a  sudden  pain ;  and  she  cried  out, 
*  0  Phoebus,  what  a  sight  dost  thou  show  me  !  In 
the  blood-stained  bath  Agamemnon  lies  slain,  as  a 
wild  bull  in  a  net;  and  the  dagger  which  has  smitten 
him  shall  smite  me  also  this  day  before  the  sun  goes 
down.'  But  none  gave  heed  to  her  wild  cries  until 
presently  from  within  the  house  came  a  shriek  loud 
and  piercing,  and  then  all  was  still  again. 

So  the  Ate  of  Iphigeneia  came  upon  Agamemnon 
and  brooded  on  his  house,  adding  sin  to  sin  and  woe 
to  woe.  For  the  love  of  a  child  for  his  mother  was 
dried  up  in  the  heart  of  Orestes,  while  he  abode  far 
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away  in  a  strange  land ;  and  when  he  grew  to  man- 
hood, and  came  back  to  Sparta,  he  slew  his  mother 
Klytaimnestra,  because  she  had  killed  his  father. 
Then  the  Erinyes  of  his  mother  fell  upon  him  and 
drove  him  in  raging  madness  from  the  land.  By  day 
and  by  night  they  gave  him  no  rest.  He  felt  their 
cold  breath  on  his  cheek  as  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  and 
he  heard  the  hiss  of  the  deadly  snakes  which  were 
coiled  in  their  tangled  hair.  Over  hill  and  dale, 
from  city  to  city,  from  land  to  land,  they  drove  him 
with  their  pitiless  scourge,  till,  faint  of  heart  and 
ready  to  die,  he  fled  to  the  sacred  hill  of  Athene. 
There  in  the  solemn  council,  when  the  judgment 
was  divided  whether  Orestes  should  live  or  die, 
Athene  gave  sentence  that  he  should  go  free.  So 
the  Erinyes  of  Klytaimnestra  fled  away  in  grief  and 
rage,  and  the  Ate  of  Iphigeneia  rested  no  more  on 
the  house  of  Agamemnon.-^^^ 
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ACHILLEUS. 

Nine  years  the  Achaians  had  fought  against  Ilion  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  and  the  woes  of  Helen,  and  still 
the  war  went  on,  and  only  the  words  of  Kalchas, 
which  he  spake  long  ago  in  ^Anlis,^^^  cheered  them 
with  the  hope  that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  near  at 
hand.  For  strife  had  arisen  between  the  king  Aga- 
memnon and  the  mighty  sonof  Peleus,  and  it  seemed 
to  the  men  of  Argos  that  all  their  toil  must  be  for 
naught.  In  fierce  anger,  Achilleus  vowed  a  vow  that 
he  would  go  forth  no  more  to  the  battle,  and  he  sat 
in  sullen  silence  within  his  tent,  or  wandered  gloomily 
along  the  sea-shore.  With  fresh  courage  the  hosts 
of  the  Trojans  poured  out  from  their  walls  when  they 
knew  that  Achilleus  fought  no  more  on  the  side  of 
the  Achaians,  and  the  chieftains  sought  in  vain  for 
his  help  when  the  battle  went  against  them.  Then 
the  face  of  the  war  was  changed ;  for  the  men  of 
Ilion  came  forth  from  their  city,  and  shut  up  the 
Achaians  within  their  camp,  and  fought  fiercely  to 
take  the  ships.  Many  a  chief  and  warrior  was 
smitten  down,  and  still  Achilleus  sat  within  his  tent, 
nursing  his  great  wrath,  and  reviling  all  who  came 
before  him  with  gifts  and  prayers. 

But  dearer  than  all  others  to  the  child  of  the  sea- 
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nymph  Thetis  was  Patroklos,  the  son  of  Menoitios, 
and  the  heart  of  Achilleus  was  touched  with  pity 
when  he  saw  the  tears  stream  down  his  face ;  and 
he  said,  '  Dear  friend,  tell  me  thy  grief,  and  hide 
nothing  from  me.  Hast  thou  evil  tidings  from  our 
home  at  Phthia,  or  weepest  thou  for  the  troubles 
which  vex  us  here?'  Then  Patroklos  spake  out 
boldly,  and  said,  '  Be  not  angry  at  my  words,  Achil- 
leus. The  strength  of  the  Argives  is  wasted  away, 
and  the  miorhtiest  of  their  chieftains  lie  wounded  or 
dead  around  their  ships.  They  call  thee  the  child 
of  Peleus  and  of  Thetis  ;  but  men  will  say  that  thou 
art  sprung  from  the  rugged  rocks  and  the  barren 
sea,  if  thou  seest  thy  people  undone  and  liftest  not 
an  arm  to  help  them.'  Then  Achilleus  answered, 
'  My  friend,  the  vow  is  on  me,  and  I  cannot  go ; 
but  put  thou  on  my  armour,  and  go  forth  to  the 
battle.  Only  take  heed  to  my  words,  and  go  not 
in  my  chariot  against  the  city  of  Ilion.  Drive  our 
enemies  from  the  ships,  and  let  them  fight  in  the 
plain,  and  then  do  thou  come  back  to  my  tent.' 

Then  the  hearts  of  the  Achaians  were  cheered, 
for  next  to  Achilleus  there  was  not  in  all  the  host  a 
warrior  more  brave  and  mighty  than  Patroklos.  At 
his  word  the  Myrmidons  started  up  from  their  long 
rest,  and  hastily  snatched  their  arms  to  follow  him 
to  the  battle.  Presently  Patroklos  came  forth. 
The  glistening  helmet  of  Achilleus  was  on  his  head, 
and  his  armour  was  girt  around  his  body.  Only  he 
bare  not  his  mighty  spear,  for  no  mortal  man  might 
wield  that  spear  in  battle  but  Achilleus.     Before 
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the  lent  stood  the  chariot,  and  harnessed  to  it  were 
the  horses  Xanthos  and  Balios,  who  grow  not  old 
nor  dic.-^^^ 

So  Patroklos  departed  for  the  fight,  and  Achilleus 
went  into  his  tent,  and  as  he  poured  out  the  dark 
wine  from  a  golden  goblet,  he  prayed  to  Zeus,  and 
said,  '  0  thou  that  dwellest  far  away  in  Dodona,^^* 
where  the  Selloi  do  thy  bidding  and  proclaim  thy 
will,  give  strength  and  victory  to  Patroklos  my 
friend.  Let  him  drive  the  men  of  Ilion  from  the 
ships  and  come  back  safe  to  me  after  the  battle.' 
But  Zeus  heard  the  prayer  in  part  only,  for  the 
doom  was  that  Achilleus  should  see  Patroklos  alive 
no  more. 

Then  the  hosts  of  the  Trojans  trembled  as  Patro- 
klos drew  nigh  on  the  chariot  of  Achilleus,  and 
none  dared  to  go  forth  against  him.  Onwards  sped 
the  undying  horses,  and  wherever  they  went  the 
ground  was  red  with  the  blood  of  the  Trojans  who 
were  smitten  down  by  his  spear.  Then  Sarpedon,^^* 
the  great  chief  of  the  Lykians,  spake  to  Glaukos, 
and  said,  '  0  friend,  I  must  go  forth  and  do  battle 
with  Patroklos.  The  people  fall  beneath  his  sword, 
and  it  is  not  fit  that  the  chieftains  should  be  back- 
ward in  the  strife.'  But  the  doom  of  Sarpedon  was 
sealed,  and  presently  his  body  lay  lifeless  on  the 
ground,  while  the  men  of  Argos  and  of  Ilion  fought 
for  his  glittering  arms. 

Then  the  doom  came  on  Patroklos  also,  for  Phoebus 
Apollo  fought  against  him  in  the  battle,  and  in  the 
dust  was  rolled  the  helmet  which  no  enemy  had 
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touched  when  it  rested  on  the  head  of  Achilleus. 
Before  him  flashed  the  spear  of  Hektor,  as  he  said, 
'  The  hour  of  thy  death  is  come,  Patroklos,  and  tho 
aid  of  Achilleus  cannot  reach  thee  now.'  But  Patro- 
klos  said  only,  '  It  is  thy  time  for  boasting  now ; 
wait  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  sword  of  Achilleus 
shall  drink  thy  life-blood.' 

So  Patroklos  died,  and  there  was  a  fierce  fight 
over  his  body,  and  many  fell  on  both  sides,  until 
there  was  a  great  heap  of  dead  around  it.  But 
away  from  the  fight,  the  horses  Xanthos  and  Balios 
wept  for  their  charioteer,  and  they  would  not  stir 
with  the  chariot,  but  stood  fixed  firm  as  pillars  on 
the  ground,  till  Zeus  looked  down  in  pity  on  them 
and  said,  '  Was  it  for  this  that  I  gave  you  to 
Peleus,  the  chieftain  of  Phthia — horses  who  can- 
not grow  old  or  die,  to  a  mortal  man,  the  most 
wretched  thing  that  crawls  upon  the  earth  ?  But 
fear  not ;  no  enemy  shall  lay  hands  on  the  chariot 
of  Achilleus,  or  on  the  immortal  horses  which  bear 
it.  Your  limbs  shall  be  filled  with  new  strength, 
and  ye  shall  fly  like  birds  across  the  battle-field  till 
ye  come  to  the  tent  of  your  master.'  Then  the 
horses  wept  no  more,  but  swift  as  eagles  they  bare 
Automedon  through  the  figlit,-^^^  while  Hektor  and 
his  people  strove  fiercely  to  seize  them.  At  last 
the  battle  was  over,  and,  while  the  Achaians  bore 
the  body  of  Patroklos  to  the  ships,  Antilochos, 
the  son  of  Nestor,  went  to  the  tent  of  Achilleus, 
and  said,  ^  Thy  friend  is  slain,  and  Hektor  has  his 
armour.' 
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Then  the  dark  cloud  of  woe  fell  on  the  soul  of 
Achilleus.  In  a  fierce  grief  he  threw  earth  with 
both  hands  into  the  air,  and  rent  his  clothes,  and 
lay  down  weeping  in  the  dust.  Far  away  in  her 
coral  caves  beneath  the  sea  Thetis  heard  the  deep 
groans  of  her  child,  and,  like  a  white  mist,  she 
rose  from  the  waters  and  went  to  comfort  him ;  and 
she  said,  '  Why  weepest  thou,  my  son  ?  When 
Agamemnon  did  thee  wrong,  thou  didst  pray  that 
the  Achaians  might  sorely  need  thy  aid  in  the 
battle,  and  thy  wish  has  been  accomplished.  So 
inay  it  be  again.'  But  Achilleus  answered,  '  Of 
what  profit  is  it  to  me,  my  mother,  that  my  prayer 
has  been  heard,  since  Patroklos  my  friend  is  slain, 
and  Hektor  has  my  armour?  One  thing  only 
remains  to  me  now.  I  will  slay  Hektor  and  avenge 
the  slaughter  of  Patroklos.'  Then  the  tears  ran 
down  the  cheeks  of  Thetis  as  she  said,  '  Then  is 
thine  own  doom  accomplished,  for  when  thou 
slayest  Hektor,  thou  hast  not  many  days  to  live.' 
'  So  then  let  it  be,'  said  Achilleus ;  '  the  mighty 
Herakles  tasted  of  death ;  therefore  let  me  die  also, 
so  only  Hektor  dies  before  me.'  ^^^ 

Then  Thetis  sought  no  more  to  turn  him  from  his 
purpose,  but  she  went  to  the  house  of  Hephaistos 
to  get  armour  for  her  child  in  place  of  that  which 
Hektor  had  taken  from  Patroklos.  And  Achilleus 
vowed  a  vow  that  twelve  sons  of  the  Trojans  should 
be  slain  at  the  grave  of  his  friend,  and  that  Hektor 
should  die  before  the  funeral  rites  were  done. 
Then  Agamemnon  sent  him  gifts,  and  spake  kindly 
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words/^"^  so  that  the  strife  between  them  was  ended, 
and  Achilleus  might  now  go  forth  to  fight  for  the 
Achaians.  So,  in  the  armour  which  Hephaistos 
had  wrought  at  the  prayer  of  Thetis,  he  mounted 
his  chariot,  and  bade  his  horses  bring  him  back 
safe  from  the  battle-field.  Then  the  horse  Xanthos 
bowed  his  head,  and  the  long  tresses  of  his  mane 
flowed  down  to  the  earth  as  he  made  answer,  '  We 
will  in  very  truth  save  thee,  0  mighty  Achilleus  ; 
but  thy  doom  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  fault  rests 
not  with  us  now,  or  when  we  left  Patroklos  dead 
on  the  battle-field,  for  Phoebus  Apollo  slew  him 
and  gave  the  glory  and  the  arms  to  Hektor.'  And 
Achilleus  said,  '  Why  speak  to  me  of  evil  omens  ? 
I  know  that  I  shall  see  my  father  and  my  mother 
again  no  more  ;  but  if  I  must  die  in  a  strange  land, 
I  will  first  take  my  fill  of  vengeance.'  ^^^ 

Then  the  war-cry  of  Achilleus  was  heard  again, 
and  a  mighty  life  was  poured  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Achaians,  as  they  seized  their  arms  at  the  sound. 
Thick  as  withering  leaves  in  autumn  fell  the  Tro- 
jans beneath  his  unerring  spear.  Chief  after  chief 
was  smitten  down,  until  their  hosts  fled  in  terror 
within  the  walls  of  II  ion.  Only  Hektor  awaited  his 
coming ;  but  the  shadow  of  death  was  stealing  over 
him,  for  Phoebus  Apollo  had  forsaken  the  great 
champion  of  Troy  because  Zeus  so  willed  it.  So 
in  the  strife  the  strength  of  Hektor  failed,  and  he 
sank  down  on  the  earth.  The  foot  of  Achilleus 
rested  on  his  breast,  and  the  spear's  point  was  on 
his  neck,  while  Hektor  said,  '  Slay  me  if  thou  wilt. 
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but  give  back  my  body  to  my  people.  Let  not  the 
beasts  of  the  field  devour  it,  and  rich  gifts  shall  be 
thine  from  my  father  and  my  mother  for  this  kindly 
deed.'  But  the  eyes  of  Achilleus  flashed  with  a 
deadly  hatred  as  he  answered,  ^  Were  Priam  to  give 
me  thy  weight  in  gold,  it  should  not  save  thy  carcass 
from  the  birds  and  dogs.'  And  Hektor  said,  '  I 
thought  not  to  persuade  thee,  for  thy  heart  is  made 
of  iron ;  but  see  that  thou  pay  not  the  penalty  for 
thy  deed,  on  the  day  when  Paris  and  Phoebus 
Apollo  shall  slay  thee  at  the  Skaian  gates  of  Ilion.' 
Then  the  life-blood  of  Hektor  reddened  the  ground 
as  Achilleus  said,  ^  Die,  wretch!  My  fate  I  will 
meet  in  the  hour  when  it  may  please  the  undying 
gods  to  send  it.' 

But  not  yet  was  the  vengeance  of  Achilleus 
accomplished.  At  his  feet  lay  Hektor  dead,  but 
the  rage  in  his  heart  was  fierce  as  ever;  and  he 
tied  the  body  to  his  chariot  and  dragged  it  furi- 
ously, till  none  who  looked  on  it  could  say,  '  This 
was  the  brave  and  noble  Hektor.'  But  things  more 
fearful  still  came  afterwards,  for  the  funeral  rites 
were  done  to  Patroklos,  and  twelve  sons  of  the 
Trojans  were  slain  in  the  mighty  sacrifice.  Still 
the  body  of  Hektor  lay  on  the  ground,  and  the  men 
of  Ilion  sought  in  vain  to  redeem  it  from  Achilleus. 
But  Phoebus  Apollo  came  down  to  guard  it,  and  he 
spread  over  it  his  golden  shield  to  keep  away  all 
unseemly  things.-^^^  At  last  the  king  Priam  mounted 
his  chariot,  for  he  said,  '  Surely  he  will  not  scorn 
the  prayer  of  a  father  when  he  begs  the  body  of  his 
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son.'  Then  Zens  sent  Hermes  to  guide  the  old  man 
to  the  tent  of  Achilleus,  so  that  none  others  of  the 
Achaians  might  see  him.  Then  he  stood  before  the 
man  who  had  slain  his  son,  and  he  kissed  his  hands 
and  said,  '  Hear  my  prayer,  Achilleus.  Thy  father 
is  an  old  man  like  me,  but  he  hopes  one  day  to  see 
thee  come  back  with  great  glory  from  Ilion.  My  sons 
are  dead,  and  none  had  braver  sons  in  Troy  than  I; 
and  Hektor,  the  flower  and  pride  of  all,  has  been 
smitten  by  thy  spear.  Fear  the  gods,  Achilleus, 
and  pity  me  for  the  remembrance  of  thy  father,  for 
none  has  ever  dared  like  me  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
man  who  has  slain  his  son.'  So  Priam  wept  for  his 
dear  child  Hektor,  and  the  tears  flowed  down  the 
cheeks  of  Achilleus  as  he  thought  of  his  father 
Peleus  and  his  friend  Patroklos,  and  the  cry  of 
their  mourning  went  up  together.  •^^'^ 

So  the  body  of  Hektor  was  borne  back  to  Hion, 
and  a  great  sacrifice  was  done  to  the  gods  beneath 
the  earth,  that  Hektor  might  be  welcomed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hades  and  Persephone.  But  the  time 
drew  nigh  that  the  doom  of  Achilleus  must  be 
accomplished,  and  the  spear  of  Phoebus  Apollo  ^^^ 
pierced  his  heart  as  they  fought  near  the  Skaian 
gates  of  Ilion.  In  the  dust  lay  the  body  of  Achilleus, 
while  the  Achaians  fought  the  whole  day  long 
around  it,  till  a  mighty  storm  burst  forth  from  the 
heaven. -^^^  Then  they  carried  it  away  to  the  ships, 
and  placed  it  on  a  couch,  and  washed  it  in  pure 
water.  And  once  more  from  her  coral  caves  beneath 
the  sea  rose  the  silver-footed  Thetis,  and  the  cry  of 
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the  nymphs  who  followed  her  filled  the  air,  so  that 
the  Achaians  who  heard  it  trembled,  and  would 
have  fled  to  the  ships ;  but  Nestor,  the  wise  chief 
of  the  Pylians,  said,  '  Flee  not,  ye  Argives,  for 
those  who  come  to  mourn  for  the  dead  Achilleus.' 
So  Thetis  stood  weeping  by  the  body  of  her  child, 
and  the  nymphs  wrapped  it  in  shining  robes. 
Many  days  and  nights  they  wept  and  watched 
around  it,  until  at  last  they  raised  a  great  pile  of 
wood  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  flame  went  up  to 
heaven.  Then  they  gathered  up  the  ashes,  and 
placed  them,  with  the  ashes  of  Patroklos,  in  a 
golden  urn  which  Hephaistos  wrought  and  gave  to 
Dionysos ;  and  over  it  they  raised  a  great  cairn  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Helle,  that  men  might  see 
it  afar  off  as  they  sailed  on  the  broad  waters. 
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When  Bellerophon  departed  for  the  land  of  the 
setting  sun,  he  left  in  Lykia  a  beautiful  child  named 
Laodameia,  who  became  the  mother  of  SarpSdon. 
And  when  the  Achaians  came  against  the  city  of 
Priam  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  Helen, 
Sarpedon  took  down  his  spear  and  shield  from  the 
wall,  and  girded  his  sword  upon  his  thigh,  and 
went  forth  to  do  battle  for  the  brave  Hektor  against 
the  hosts  of  Agamemnon.  Sadly  he  left  the  home 
where  he  had  lived  joyously  with  his  wife  and 
children ;  and  there  was  mourning  and  sorrow  in 
the  house  of  Sarpedon,  for  they  thought  that  they 
had  looked  on  him  for  the  last  time. 

Then  among  the  Trojan  warriors  fought  Sarpedon; 
and  of  all  none  was  braver  or  more  stout  of  heart 
than  he.  When  others  were  faint  of  spirit,  his  voice 
still  cheered  them  on  ;  and  the  bright  smile  on  his 
face  roused  them  to  fight  more  boldly  for  their 
country.  If  the  hosts  of  the  Trojans  fell  back  in 
the  strife,  then  Sarpedon  rebuked  Hektor  with 
friendly  words,  and  told  him  how  he  had  come  from 
the  far  Lykian  land  to  fight  for  Priam,  and  had  left 
his  children  and  his  wife  behind  him.  He  told  him 
of  all  his  wealth,  and  how  he  had  left  rich  banquets 
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and  soft  couches  to  do  battle  with  the  mighty 
Achaian  chieftains. 

Many  fell  beneath  his  hand ;  and  of  these  none 
was  braver  or  fairer  than  Tlepolemos,  the  son  of 
Herakles,  who  had  toiled  for  the  mean  Eurystheus, 
and  now  dwelt  with  Hebe  in  the  halls  of  Olympus. 
Boldly  he  came  towards  him,  exulting  in  the  stxength 
of  his  youth,  and  he  chid  Sarpedon,  and  taunted 
him  with  shrinking  back  from  the  battle. 

'  Do  they  call  thee  a  child  of  Zeus  ? '  he  said. 
'  What  knowest  thou  of  war  and  battles?  My  father 
Herakles  came  hither  with  six  ships  only,  and  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Ilion  when  Laomedon  was  king ; 
and  dost  thou  think  to  escape  my  arm?'  But 
Sarpedon  said  only,  '  Thy  father  Herakles  destroyed 
Ilion  because  the  heart  of  Laomedon  was  not  pure, 
and  he  dealt  treacherously  with  him  by  keeping 
back  the  reward  of  his  toil ;  but  I  have  no  need  to 
fear  thee,  and  the  day  of  thy  death  is  come.' 

So  Tlepolemos  fell,  and  long  time  the  Achaians 
were  sore  pressed,  for  the  Trojans  strove  mightily 
to  seize  their  ships.  High  above  the  din  of  battle 
was  heard  the  voice  of  Hektor ;  and  Sarpedon  cheered 
on  his  men  to  the  fight.  Then  said  he  to  his  kins- 
man Glaukos,  '  Let  none  be  matched  with  us  for 
brave  deeds.  Arc  we  not  honoured  more  than  all 
other  men  in  Lykia ;  and  look  they  not  on  us  as  on 
the  bright  heroes?  The  lands  which  they  have  given 
to  us  are  rich  with  trees  and  corn ;  therefore  must 
we  do  battle  the  more  valiantly,  that  in  after  time 
men  may  say,  ^'  Our  chieftains  are  rich  and  wealthy, 
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and  their  garners  are  full  and-  plenteous  ;  but  they 
fight  for  their  people,  and  their  name  is  great 
throughout  the  wide  earth." '  ^^^ 

Fierce  and  terrible  was  the  fighting  day  by  day  ; 
and  at  night  the  blaze  of  many  fires  reddened  the 
sky.  But  Patroklos  came  forth  from  the  tent  ot 
Achilleus,  and  the  face  of  the  battle  was  changed. 
Smitten  by  his  spear,  many  of  the  bravest  among 
the  Trojan  warriors  were  slain,  and  all  were  filled 
with  fear  as  Patroklos  drew  near  them  in  the 
fight.  Then  Sarpedon  said  once  more, '  Why  shrink 
ye  thus,  men  of  Ilion  ?  I  will  go  forth  against  him.' 
And  he  shouted  his  war-cry,  and  ran  to  meet 
Patroklos. 

Then  from  his  throne  in  the  dark  cloud  Zeus 
looked  down  on  his  child  Sarpedon,  and  he  spake 
to  Here  the  queen  and  said, '  Ah  me,  must  Sarpedon 
die,  who  is  the  dearest  to  me  of  all  the  sons  of  men ; 
or  shall  I  rescue  him  from  the  fight  and  bear  him 
to  his  Lykian  home  ?  Then  answered  HerS,  '  The 
doom  of  Sarpedon  must  be  accomplished;  and  it 
thou  drawest  him  away  from  the  strife,  then  re- 
member that  other  gods  also  have  childi^en  among 
the  hosts  who  fight  round  Ilion,  whom  they  will 
seek  to  save  from  death.  But  if  thine  heart  is 
grieved  for  Sarpedon,  still  let  him  die  by  the  hands 
of  Patroklos,  and,  when  his  body  lies  dead,  send 
Hypnos  and  Thanatos  to  bear  him  away  to  his  far- 
off  Lykian  land,  where  his  people  shall  mourn  for 
him  many  days  and  lay  him  in  the  earth  and  raise 
a  cairn  over  his  sepulchre.'     So  Zeus  hearkened  to 
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the  words  of  Here ;  but  the  big  drops  fell  from  the 
sky,  because  he  was  grieved  for  his  child  Sarpedon. 

Then  Patroklos  fought  with  Sarpedon  on  the  Hian 
plain,  and  thrust  his  spear  into  his  side,  so  that  the 
life-blood  gushed  out.  The  darkness  of  death  fell 
on  his  eyes,  but  his  heart  failed  not  for  fear,  as  he 
cried, '  Glaukos,  brave  friend  and  warrior,  take  thou 
my  place,  and  cheer  on  the  Lykians  to  the  battle ; 
and  let  not  the  Achaians  have  my  body,  for  that 
were  a  shame  to  thee  and  to  my  people.'  So  died 
SarpMon,  the  son  of  Zeus ;  and  Grlaukos  was  grieved 
at  the  heart,  for  he  could  not  go  to  his  aid,  because 
his  arm  was  torn  with  a  grievous  wound.  Then  he 
prayed  to  Phoebus  Apollo  the  Lykian-born,^^*  and 
Phoebus  drew  the  black  blood  from  the  wound,  and 
cheered  the  soul  of  Glaukos. 

Fierce  was  the  strife  over  the  body  of  the  Lykian 
king,  until  at  length  even  the  brave  Hektor  was 
driven  back  and  the  Achaians  took  the  bright 
armour  of  Sarpedon.  Then  from  the  dark  cloud 
Zeus  spake  to  Phoebus  Apollo  and  said,  '  Hasten 
now,  0  Phoebus,  and  bear  the  body  of  my  child 
Sarpedon  to  the  stream  of  Simoeis.  There  bathe  it 
in  the  pure  waters  and  anoint  it  with  ambrosia,  and 
wrap  it  in  shining  robes,  and  then  bid  Hypnos  and 
Thanatos  carry  it  to  the  land  of  his  people.' 

So  Phoebus  Apollo  bathed  the  body  of  Sarpedon 
in  the  stream ;  and  the  round  moon  rose  up  from 
behind  the  dark  eastern  hills.  No  breeze  whispered 
in  the  heaven  above,  no  sound  was  heard  upon  the 
earth  beneath,  as  the  powers  of  sleep  and  death  drew 
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near  on  their  noiseless  wings.  Gently  tlicy  looked 
on  the  face  of  Sarpcdon,  still  and  cold,  hut  fair 
beyond  the  beauty  wliich  is  given  to  the  sous  of 
men  before  the  toil  of  life  is  ended.  Then  they 
raised  him  softly  iu  their  arms,  and  the  still  air 
sounded  not  with  the  waving  of  tlieir  wings,  as  they 
bore  him  homewards  through  the  silent  hours  of 
night. 

The  first  rays  of  Eos  quivered  in  the  pale  sky,  as 
they  laid  the  body  of  Sarpedon  in  his  own  hall. 
Then  was  there  sorrow  and  mourning  for  the  great 
cliief  of  the  Lykians ;  but  their  tears  were  stilled  as 
they  looked  on  his  face,  so  passing  fair  in  the  happy 
sleep  of  death.  So  they  laid  him  gently  in  the  earth, 
and  raised  a  great  heap  of  stones  above  his  grave, 
that  in  time  to  come  men  might  tell  of  the  great 
deeds  of  the  good  and  brave  Sarpedon. 


Q 
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MEMNON. 

From  the  burning  land  of  the  -Ethiopians  came 
Memn6n  the  fair  son  of  E6s,  to  aid  the  men  of  Troy 
against  the  Achaian  chieftains.  Like  the  brave  and 
beautiful  Sarpedon,  he  was  foremost  in  the  strife  of 
battle,  and  few  might  withstand  the  strength  of  his 
arm.  Smitten  by  his  sword  fell  Antilochos,  the  son 
of  the  old  chieftain  of  Pylos.  Bitter  and  deep  was 
the  grief  of  Nestor,  the  sweet-voiced  speaker  of  the 
Achaians ;  and  deep  was  the  vow  by  which  Achilleus 
sware  that  he  would  avenge  the  death  of  Antilochos 
on  the  bright  Son  of  the  Morning. 

Then  in  the  thickest  fight  Achilleus  sought  out 
Memn6n,  and  he  knew  him  by  the  height  of  his 
glorious  form,  and  his  beauty  which  was  beyond  the 
beauty  of  the  sons  of  men.  Long  time  they  strove, 
but  nothing  might  stand  against  the  might  of 
Achilleus;  so  the  son  of  Eos  was  smitten  down,  and 
the  heavy  sleep  of  death  fell  on  his  eyes. 

But  Eos  saw  her  child  die,  and  she  came  down  to 
the  earth  and  took  away  his  body  from  the  battle- 
field. In  the  pure  waters  of  a  river  she  washed  away 
the  dark  blood,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  glittering  robe. 
Long  time  she  mourned,  and  her  tear-drops  fell  on 
the  earth  whenever  the  sun  rose  up  in  the  sky  or 
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sank  beneath  tlie  waters  of  the  sea.  Then  at  last  in 
bitter  sorrow  she  hastened  to  the  home  of  the  un- 
dying gods,  and  fell  before  the  throne  of  Zeus  and 
said,  '  0  Zeus,  look  upon  my  grief,  and  give  me 
comfort  in  my  misery,  for  Achilleus  has  slain  my 
child,  and  the  bright  Memn6n  lies  pale  and  cold  in 
death.  If  ever  it  hath  been  a  joy  to  thee  to  look 
upon  my  face,  when  the  first  light  of  morning 
quivers  in  the  sky, — if  ever  thou  hast  loved  to  see 
my  glory  spread  its  soft  and  tender  flush  before  the 
path  of  the  bright  sun — then  let  not  my  child  wander 
among  the  dark  shades  in  the  land  of  Hades  and 
PersephonS.  Speak  thou  the  word,  and  he  shall 
come  up  in  his  brightness  to  gladden  the  heart  of 
the  undying  gods.'  Then  Zeus  bowed  his  head  and 
spake  the  word ;  and  Eos  wept  no  more,  but  hastened 
down  to  the  earth ;  and  Memnon  rose  with  her  to 
the  high  Olympus,  to  feast  with  the  undying  gods 
in  the  halls  of  Zeus.^^^ 
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HEKTOR  AND  ANDEOMACHE. 

Far  away  from  the  strife  of  battle,  brooding  over  the 
wrongs  which  he  had  suffered,  lay  Achilleus,  the 
son  of  Peleus ;  for  Agamemnon  had  taken  away  the 
prize  which  the  Achaians  had  set  apart  for  him  from 
the  spoils  of  war.  No  more  was  his  war-cry  heard 
in  the  battle-field ;  and  his  spear  smote  not  down 
the  warriors  who  came  forth  to  fight  for  Ilion.  Then 
the  other  chieftains  of  the  Achaians  put  forth  all 
their  strength  in  the  battle  against  the  Trojans ;  but 
the  strongest  and  the  bravest  of  all  was  Diomedes, 
the  son  of  Tydeus.  Wherever  he  came,  his  enemies 
fell  back  before  him,  till  all  trembled  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice  and  the  sight  of  his  glittering  spear. 
One  after  another  fell  the  bravest  and  best  of  the 
Trojan  warriors,  until  at  last  Helenos  spake  to 
Hektor  and  said, '  Brother,  the  Achaians  are  pressing 
us  hard,  and  the  gods  favour  not  the  Trojans  ;  what 
then  shall  we  do,  if  they  come  not  to  our  aid  in  the 
hour  of  need?  Hasten,  then,  into  the  city,  and 
gather  the  women  together,  and  bid  them  go  to  the 
temple  of  Athene  and  there  beseech  her  with  gifts 
and  prayers  that  she  may  help  the  Trojans  against 
the  fierce  Diom^des  and  the  other  chieftains  who 
fight  in  the  hosts  of  Agamemnon.'     Then  Hektor 
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answered  and  said,  ^  I  will  do  thy  bidding,  my 
brother ;  but,  men  of  Troy,  let  not  your  hearts  be 
cast  down  while  I  go  to  the  sacred  Ilion,  and  bid 
our  matrons  pray  to  the  virgin  daughter  of  Zeus  to 
aid  us  in  our  need.  It  may  be  that  she  will  hear 
our  prayer  ;  but  if  she  hearken  not,  be  not  dismayed, 
for  one  good  omen  not  even  the  gods  can  take  away 
from  men,  when  they  fight  for  their  home  and  the 
land  in  which  they  were  born.'^^^ 

So  Hektor  hastened  to  the  house  of  Priam.  Very 
fair  it  was  to  look  at  in  the  bright  sunshine  which 
streamed  into  the  golden  chambers.  Then  forth 
from  the  rich  hall,  where  the  king  held  banquet 
with  his  chieftains,  came  forth  the  lady  Hekabe, 
leading  her  child  Laodike  to  meet  her  brother. 
And  when  Hektor  came  near  to  h^,  fihe  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  called  him  by  his  name,  and 
spake  in  a  soft  and  loving  voice,  '  Wherefore  comest 
thou  hither,  my  son,  from  the  battle-field?  Are 
the  men  of  Ilion  so  sore  pressed  in  the  fight  that 
thou  seekest  the  *aid  of  the  bright  gods  ?  Tarry 
yet  a  little  while,  and  I  will  bring  thee  wine  to 
gladden  thy  fainting  heart.' 

But  Hektor  said,  '  Stay  me  not,  my  mother,  for  I 
have  a  great  work  to  do ;  and  if  I  tarry  now  by  thy 
side,  my  heart  may  lose  its  strength,  and  my  arm 
may  fail  me  in  the  strife.  But  gather  together  the 
matrons  of  Ilion,  and  bid  them  hasten  to  the  shrine 
of  AthenS  and  seek  her  favour  by  gifts  and  prayers. 
I  go  to  the  house  of  Paris,  if  so  be  I  may  rouse  him 
to  go  forth  against  the  enemy.     Weak  of  heart,  and 
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mean  of  soul,  he  lies  on  his  golden  couch,  and 
heeds  not  the  evils  which  for  his  sake  we  are  suffer- 
ing. Of  a  truth,  less  bitter  would  be  our  sorrow  if 
he  were  gone  from  the  land  of  living  men  to  the 
dark  kingdom  of  Hades.' 

So  Hekabe  parted  from  her  child ;  and  with  the 
Hian  matrons  she  hastened  to  the  temple  of  Athene. 
With  rich  gifts  and  prayers  they  besought  her  aid, 
and  Theano,  the  priestess,  placed  on  her  knees 
a  beautiful  robe^^^  which  Hekabe  had  brought; 
and  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  went  up  to  the 
high  heaven,  but  Athene  hearkened  not  to  their 
prayer. 

Then  came  Hektor  to  the  house  of  Paris  and 
found  him  in  his  golden  chamber  burnishing  his 
weapons  and  his  armour.  Near  to  him  sat  the 
Argive  Helen,  and  her  handmaidens  plied  their 
tasks  around  her.  Then  Hektor  spake  in  grief  and 
anger,  and  said,  ^  0  Paris,  idle  and  heedless  thou 
sittest  here,  while  the  Trojan  warriors  are  smitten 
down  in  the  strife.  Wouldst  thou  deal  lightly  by 
others  who  brought  upon  their  country  the  evils 
which  we  bear  for  the  sake  of  thee  ?  Rise  up  and 
go  forth  to  the  battle,  that  our  ancient  city  be  not 
burnt  with  fire.' 

But  Paris  answered  gently,  ^  I  chide  thee  not, 
Hektor,  that  thou  hast  rebuked  me,  for  well  have  I 
deserved  thy  reproof.  Yet  not  in  anger  or  in  wrath 
did  I  forsake  the  people  of  my  land ;  but  my  grief 
lay  heavy  upon  me,  and  I  sought  to  give  myself  up 
to  my  tears.     But  Helen  hath  prayed  me  to  go  forth 
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to  the  fight ;  wherefore  wait  till  I  have  put  on  my 
armour,  or  go  thou  first,  and  I  will  follow  thee  to 
the  battle.' 

But  Hektor  stood  silent  and  spake  no  word, 
until  Helen  spake  to  him  softly  and  tenderly,  and 
said,  ^  0  Hektor,  brave  of  heart  and  kind  of  soul, 
never  hast  thou  spoken  a  hard  word  to  me  who 
deserved  all  thy  wrath.  Ah,  would  that  the  dark 
wave  had  swallowed  me  as  I  came  to  Ilion  in  the 
ship  of  Paris  from  the  city  of  Menelaos !  Then 
had  I  been  at  rest,  and  thou  hadst  not  suffered  all 
the  evils  which  have  come  for  my  sake  upon  the 
men  of  Ilion.  But  tarry  here  a  little  while,  and 
rest  by  my  side ;  for  great  and  sore  is  the  toil  which 
thou  hast  borne  for  me  in  the  fight  against  the  hosts 
of  Agamemnon.'  But  Hektor  answered  hastily, 
^Ask  me  not,  Helen,  to  tarry  with  thee  now. 
Thy  words  are  kind  and  loving,  but  I  may  not 
heed  them.  My  people  yearn  for  my  coming, 
wherefore  do  thou  urge  on  Paris  that  he  hasten  to 
put  on  his  armour  and  meet  me  before  I  leave  the 
city.  And  now  I  go  to  my  own  home,  that  I  may 
greet  my  wife  and  my  child  before  I  depart  to  the 
battle,  for  I  know  not  if  I  shall  return  again  in 
peace  from  the  strife  of  arms.' 

Quickly  he  sped  to  his  house;  but  the  bridal- 
chamber  was  desolate,  and  he  heard  not  the  voice 
of  Andromache  among  the  maidens,  as  they  plied 
their  tasks  in  the  great  hall.  Then  he  said,  '  Tell 
me,  maidens,  is  Andromache  gone  to  the  homes  of 
her  kinsfolk  or  to  the  shrine  of  the  pure  Athene, 
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where  the  Trojan  matrons  are  seeking  by  gifts  and 
prayers  to  win  her  favour  ? '  Then  one  of  them  an- 
swered, '  If  indeed  I  must  tell  thee  the  truth,  she  hath 
not  gone  to  her  kinsfolk  nor  to  the  temple  of  Athene ; 
but  she  bade  the  nurse  bring  with  her  thy  child,  and 
she  sped,  like  one  on  whom  the  hand  of  the  gods 
lies  heavy,  to  the  high  tower  of  Ilion,  because  she 
heard  that  the  Trojans  were  hard  pressed  by  the 
fierce  Diomedes  and  all  the  chieftains  of  the 
Achaians.' 

Then  Hektor  tarried  not  to  listen  to  more  words. 
By  the  way  that  he  had'  come  he  hastened  again  to 
the  Skaian  gates ;  and  there  as  she  ran  to  meet  him 
he  saw  his  wife  and  the  child  whom  Hektor  called 
Skamandrios  but  the  men  of  Troy  called  Astyanax, 
because  of  the  great  deeds  of  his  father.  There  he 
stood  still  and  looked  gently  on  his  child,  but  he 
spake  no  word ;  and  Andromache  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and,  looking  gently  and  fondly  into  his  face, 
she  said,  '  Hektor,  wilt  thou  hearken  to  my  words? 
Sure  I  am  that  thine  own  brave  heart  will  bring  thee 
to  thy  ruin ;  and  well  thou  knowest  that  thy  death 
brings  shame  and  sorrow  to  me  and  to  our  child. 
Ah,  would  that  with  thee  I  could  go  down  to  the 
dark  land  of  Hades !  for  what  hope  have  I  when 
thou  art  gone?  The  fierce  Achilleus  in  one  day 
slew  my  father  and  my  seven  brethren,  when  he 
took  the  sacred  city  of  the  Kilikians.  Yet  did  he 
no  wrong  to  the  body  of  Eetion ;  but  he  laid  him 
gently  in  the  earth  and  raised  a  great  mound  above 
his  grave,  and  the  nymphs  who  dwell  upon  the 
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mountains  planted  round  it  the  clustering  elm- 
trees.  There,  too,  was  my  mother  slain  by  Artemis 
in  the  halls  of  her  father.  All  are  gone ;  but  in 
thee,  Hektor,  I  have  father  and  mother,  and  hus- 
band and  brethren.  Hearken  then  to  my  words, 
and  abide  with  me  on  the  tower,  and  let  thy  hosts 
stand  beside  the  ancient  fig-tree,  where  they  say 
that  the  wall  is  weakest.  And  partly  do  I  believe 
it,  for  why  should  there  the  Achaians  make  their 
fiercest  onsets,  if  some  one  of  the  undying  gods  had 
not  shown  them  that  there  they  may  scale  the  wall, 
and  that  thou  heedest  not  its  weakness  ? ' 

Then  Hektor  strove  to  soothe  Andromache  and 
said  gently  to  her,  '  I  have  cared  for  all  these 
things  already ;  but  ask  me  not  to  tarry  here  upon 
the  wall,  for  never  must'the  people  say  that  Hektor 
shrank  from  the  battle-field.  I  must  go  forth  to  the 
fight,  not  as  in  the  heedless  days  of  youth,  when 
men  seek  to  win  praise  and  glory,  for  my  name  is 
great  already,  and  they  call  me  the  first  among  the 
warriors  of  Ilion.  But  well  I  know  that  we  fight  in 
vain ;  for  the  doom  is  fixed  that  the  sacred  Ilion 
shall  fall,  and  Priam  and  his  people  shall  be  slain. 
But  more  than  all  I  grieve  for  thee,  and  for  the 
sorrows  that  shall  come  upon  thee  when  thou  art 
carried  away  captive  to  some  far-off  land.  There,  at 
the  bidding  of  some  Argive  woman,  thou  shalt  toil 
and  spin  and  weave ;  and  all  who  see  thee  weeping 
shall  say,  "  Look  at  the  wife  of  Hektor,  who  was 
the  bravest  of  all  the  warriors  of  Ilion,"  and  thy 
tears  will  be  more  bitter  when  thou  hearest  them 
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speak  my  name,  for  the  dark  earth  will  lie  heavy 
above  me  in  the  land  of  Troy,  and  I  shall  be  far 
away  from  thee  in  the  dark  kingdom  of  Hades.' 

So  he  turned  to  the  babe  who  lay  like  a  fair  star 
in  the  arms  of  the  nurse,  and  he  stretched  forth  his 
arms  to  take  him  ;  but  the  child  gazed  fearfully  at 
the  long  spear  and  the  brazen  helmet  and  the  horse- 
hair plume  which  waved  proudly  above  it,  and  he 
shrank  back  with  a  cry,  and  nestled  in  the  folds  of 
his  nurse's  robe.  Then  Hektor  laughed,  and  took 
the  helmet  from  his  head,  and  placed  it  on  the 
ground,  and  the  child  feared  no  more  to  go  to  his 
father.  Gently  he  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  he 
prayed  aloud  to  Zeus  and  the  undying  gods  that  they 
would  bless  his  child  and  make  him  glorious  among 
his  people,  that  so,  in  time  to  come,  men  might  say, 
'  This  man  is  stronger  and  braver  than  Hektor.' 

So  he  gave  the  child  to  Andromache,  who  received 
him  smiling  through  her  tears.  The  brave  heart  of 
Hektor  was  moved  with  the  sorrow  of  his  wife,  and 
he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  and  called  her  by  her 
name,  and  said,  'Grieve  not  overmuch,  0  my  wife, 
for  none  shall  lay  Hektor  low  before  the  day  of  his 
doom  is  come.  That  day  no  man  can  avoid,  be  he 
good  or  be  he  evil.  So  let  me  go  forth  to  the  battle, 
and  I  will  take  heed  for  the  guarding  of  the  city ; 
and  do  thou  hasten  to  thy  home,  and  there  ply  thine 
own  task  with  thy  handmaidens  around  thee.' 

Then  from  the  ground  he  took  up  his  burnished 
helmet ;  and  in  grief  and  sorrow  Andromache  tore 
herself  from  his  arms,  and  went  slowly  towards  her 
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home.  Many  a  time  she  turned  back  to  look  upon 
him  ;  but  scarcely  could  she  see  the  flashing  of  his 
armour,  for  the  tears  ran  too  quickly  down  her 
cheeks.  So  in  silence  and  sadness  of  heart  she 
entered  her  bridal-chamber,  where  she  thought  not 
to  hear  the  voice  of  Hektor  again ;  and  her  hand- 
maidens wept  when  they  knew  that  once  more  he 
was  gone  forth  to  the  fight,  for  they  feared  the 
wrath  of  Athene  and  the  strength  of  the  mighty 
Diomedes.^^® 
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THE  LOTOS-EATEES.^'' 

Among  the  chiefs  of  the  Achaians  who  fought  before 
the  walls  of  Ilion,  there  was  none  who  gained  for 
himself  a  greater  glory  than  Odysseus  the  son  of 
Laertes.  Brave  he  was  in  battle,  and  steadfast  in 
danger ;  but  most  of  all  did  the  Achaians  seek  his 
aid  in  counsel,  when  great  things  must  be  weighed 
and  fixed.  And  so  it  was  that,  in  every  peril  where 
there  was  need  of  the  wise  heart  and  the  ready 
tongue,  all  hastened  to  Odysseus;  and  men  felt  that 
he  did  more  to  throw  down  the  kingdom  of  Priam 
than  the  mightiest  chieftains  who  fought  only  with 
sword  and  spear.  ^^^ 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  toil  and  all  his  great 
exploits  in  the  land  of  Ilion,  the  heart  of  Odysseus 
was  far  away  in  rocky  Ithaka,  where  his  wife  Pene- 
lope dwelt  with  his  young  son  Telemachos.  Many 
a  time,  as  the  weary  years  of  the  war  rolled  on,  he 
said  within  himself,  '  Ah,  when  will  the  strife  be 
ended,  and  when  shall  we  spread  our  sails  to  the 
breeze,  and  speed  on  our  way  homewards  over  the 
wine-faced  sea  ? '  At  last  the  doom  of  Paris  was 
accomplished,  and  the  hosts  of  Agamemnon  gave  the 
city  of  Ilion  to  fire  and  sword.  Then  Odysseus 
hastened  to  gather  his  men  together,  that  they  might 
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go  to  their  home  in  Ithaka ;  and  they  dragged  the 
ships  down  to  the  sea  from  the  trenches  where  they 
had  so  long  lain  idle.^^^  But  before  they  sat  down 
to  row  the  ship  out  to  the  deep  water,  Odysseus 
spake  to  them  and  said,  '  0  friends,  think  now,  each 
one  of  you,  of  his  home,  of  his  wife,  and  of  his 
children.  Ten  times  have  summer  and  winter 
passed  over  us  since  we  left  them  with  cheerful 
hearts,  thinking  that  in  but  a  little  time  we  should 
come  back  to  them  laden  with  glory  and  booty. 
Ten  years  have  they  mourned  for  us  at  home  ;  and 
we,  who  set  out  for  Ilion  in  the  vigour  of  our  man- 
hood, go  back  now  with  grey  hairs,  or  bowed  down 
with  our  weary  labour.  Yet  faint  not,  0  friends, 
neither  be  dismayed.  Think  how  they  wait  and  long 
for  you  still  at  home,  and  as  we  go  from  land  to 
land  in  our  voyage  to  rocky  Ithaka,  let  not  weari- 
ness weigh  down  your  hearts,  or  things  fair  and 
beautiful  lead  you  to  seek  for  rest,  till  our  ships 
are  moored  in  the  haven  which  we  left  ten  years 
ago.'  ^32 

With  shouts  of  joy  they  sat  down  to  their  long 
oars ;  and  when  they  had  rowed  the  ships  out  into 
the  open  sea,  they  spread  the  white  sails  to  the 
breeze,  and  watched  the  Ilian  land  as  it  faded  away 
from  their  sight  in  the  far  distance.  For  many  a  day 
they  went  towards  the  land  of  the  setting  sun,  until 
a  mighty  wind  from  the  north  drove  them  to  a 
strange  country  far  out  of  their  course  to  Ithaka. 
Fair  it  was  and  peaceful  beyond  all  lands  which  they 
had  seen.     The  sun  looked  down  out  of  the  cloud- 
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less  heaven  on  fruits  and  flowers  which  covered  the 
laughing  earth.  Far  away  beyond  the  lotos  plains 
the  blue  hills  glimmered  in  a  dreamy  haze.  The 
trees  bowed  their  heads  in  a  peaceful  slumber ;  and 
the  lagging  waves  sank  lazily  to  sleep  upon  the  sea- 
shore. The  summer  breeze  breathed  its  gentle 
whisper  through  the  air,  and  the  birds  sang  listlessly 
of  their  loves  from  the  waving  groves.  Then  said 
the  men  of  Odysseus  to  one  another,  '  Would  that 
our  wives  and  our  children  were  here  I  Truly 
Ithaka  is  but  a  rough  and  barren  land,  and  a  sore 
grief  it  is  to  leave  this  happy  shore  to  go  home,  and 
there  find,  it  may  be,  that  our  children  remember  us 
no  more.'  And  Odysseus  said  within  himself, '  Surely 
some  strange  spell  is  on  this  fair  land;  almost  might 
I  long  to  sit  down  and  sleep  on  the  shore  for  ever, 
but  Penelope  waits  for  me  in  my  home,  and  I  cannot 
rest  till  I  see  her  face  once  more.'  Then  he  bade 
three  of  his  men  go  forth  and  ask  the  name  of  the 
land  and  of  the  men  who  lived  in  it.  So  they  went 
slowly  from  the  beach  where  the  waves  sang  their 
lulling  song  to  the  sleepy  flowers ;  and  they  wandered 
along  the  winding  stream  which  came  from  the 
glimmering  hills  far  away,  till,  deep  down  in  a  glen 
where  the  sun  shed  but  half  its  light,  they  saw  men 
with  fair  maidens  lying  on  the  soft  grass  under  the 
shade  of  the  pleasant  palm-trees.  Before  them  was 
spread  a  banquet  of  rich  and  rosy  fruit,  and  some 
were  eating,  and  others  lay  asleep.  Then  the  men 
of  Odysseus  went  up  to  theni,  and  sat  down  by  their 
side,  for  they  feared  them  not,  as  men  are  wont  to 
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fear  the  people  of  a  strange  land.  They  asked  not 
their  name,  for  they  remembered  not  the  bidding  of 
Odysseus ;  but  they  drank  the  dark  wine  and  ate  ot 
the  rosy  fruit  which  the  fair  maidens  held  out  to 
them.  *  Eat,'  they  said,  '  0  strangers,  of  the  fruit 
which  kills  all  pain :  surely  ye  are  weary  and  your 
hearts  are  faint  with  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  are  dim 
as  with  many  tears.  Eat  of  our  fruit  and  forget 
your  labours ;  for  all  who  eat  of  it  remember  no 
more  weary  toil  and  strife  and  war.'  So  they  ate  of 
the  fruit,  and  then  over  their  senses  stole  softly  a 
strange  and  wondrous  sleep,  so  that  they  saw  and 
heard  and  spake  even  while  they  slumbered.  On 
their  ears  fell  the  echo  of  a  dreamy  music,  and  forms 
of  maidens,  fair  as  Aphrodite  when  she  rose  from 
the  sea  foam,  passed  before  their  eyes ;  and  they 
said  one  to  another,  '  Here  let  us  sit,  and  feast, 
and  dream  for  ever.' 

Long  time  Odysseus  waited  on  the  sea-shore,  and 

less  and  less  he  marvelled  that  they  came  not  back, 

for  he  felt  that  over  his  own  heart  the  strange  spell 

was  falling :  and  he  said,  '  Ah,  Penelope,  dearer  to 

me  than  aught  else  on  the  wide  earth,  the  gods  envy 

me  thy  love ;  else  would  they  not  seek  to  beguile  me 

thus  in  this  strange  land  of  dreams  and  slumber.' 

So  he  rose  up,  as  one  rises  to  go  forth  to  battle,  and 

le  went  quickly  on  the  path  by  which  his  men  had 

jone  before  him.     Presently  he  saw  them  in  the 

leep  dell,  and  the  rich  fruit  of  the  lotos  was  in  their 

land.     Then  they  called  to  Odysseus  and  said, '  We 

lave  come  to  the  land  of  the  Lotos-eaters  ;  sit  thou 
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down  with  us  and  eat  of  their  fruit,  and  forget  all 
thy  cares  for  ever.'  But  Odysseus  answered  not; 
and  hastening  back,  he  bade  the  others  come  with 
him  and  bind  tie  three  men,  and  carry  them  to  the 
ship.  '  Heed  not  the  people  of  the  land,'  he  said, 
^  nor  touch  their  rosy  fruit.  It  were  a  shame  for 
men  who  have  fought  at  Ilion  to  slumber  here  like 
swine  fattening  for  the  slaughter.' 

So  they  hastened  and  bound  the  three  men  who 
sat  at  the  banquet  of  the  Lotos-eaters ;  and  they 
heeded  not  their  words  as  they  besought  them  to 
taste  of  the  fruit  and  forget  all  their  misery  and 
trouble.  And  Odysseus  hurried  them  back  to  the 
shore,  and  made  them  drag  down  the  ships  into  the 
sea  and  sit  down  to  their  long  oars.  '  Hasten,  friends, 
hasten,'  he  said,  ^from  this  land  of  dreams.  Hither 
come  the  Lotos-eaters,  and  their  soft  voices  will 
beguile  our  hearts  if  we  tarry  longer,  and  they  will 
tempt  us  to  taste  of  their  fruit ;  and  then  we  shall 
seek  no  more  to  go  back  again  to  the  land  of  toiling 
men.' 

Then  the  dash  of  their  oars  broke  the  calm  of  the 
still  air,  and  roused  the  waters  from  their  slumber, 
as  they  toiled  on  their  weary  way.  Further  and 
further  they  went ;  but  still  the  echo  as  of  faint  and 
lulling  music  fell  upon  their  ear,  and  they  saw  fair 
forms  of  maidens  roaming  listlessly  along  the  shore. 
And  when  they  had  rowed  the  ship  further  out  into 
the  sea,  still  the  drooping  palm-trees  seemed  to 
beckon  them  back  to  slumber,  as  they  bowed  their 
heads  over  the  flowers  which  slept  in  the  shade 
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beneath  them.  And  a  deeper  peace  rested  on  the 
Lotos-land,  as  the  veil  of  evening  fell  gently  on 
the  plain  and  the  dying  sun  kissed  the  far-off 
hills.'^^ 
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ODYSSEUS  AND  POLYPHEMOS.^^ 

When  the  blue  hills  of  the  Lotos-land  had  faded 
away  in  the  far  distance,  the  ships  of  Odysseus  went 
on  merrily  with  a  fresh  breeze :  and  the  men  thought 
that  they  would  soon  come  to  rocky  Ithaka,  where 
their  homes  were.  But  Athene  was  angry  with 
Odysseus,  and  she  asked  Poseidon,  the  lord  of  the 
sea,  to  send  a  great  storm  and  scatter  his  ships.  So 
the  wind  arose,  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  began  to 
heave  and  swell,  and  the  sky  was  black  with  clouds 
and  rain..  Many  days  and  many  nights  the  storm 
raged  fiercely;  and  when  it  was  over,  Odysseus  could 
only  see  four  or  five  of  all  the  ships  which  had  sailed 
with  him  from  Troy.  The  ships  were  drenched  with 
the  waves  which  had  broken  over  them,  and  the  men 
were  wet  and  cold  and  tired ;  and  they  were  glad 
indeed  when  they  saw  an  island  far  away.  So  they 
sat  down  on  the  benches,  and  took  the  great  oars  and 
rowed  the  ships  towards  the  shore;  and  as  they  came 
near,  they  saw  that  the  island  was  very  beautiful 
with  cliflFs  and  rocks,  and  bays  for  ships  to  take 
shelter  from  the  sea.  Then  they  rowed  into  one  of 
these  quiet  bays,  where  the  water  was  always  calm, 
and  where  there  was  no  need  to  let  down  an  anchor, 
or  to  tie  the  ship  by  ropes  to  the  sea-shore,  for  the 
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ship  lay  there  quite  still  of  itself.  At  the  head  of 
the  bay  a  stream  of  fresh  water  trickled  down  from 
the  cliffs,  and  ran  close  to  the  opening  of  a  large 
cave,  and  near  the  cave  some  willow  trees  drooped 
their  branches  over  the  stream  which  ran  down 
towards  the  sea. 

So  they  made  haste  to  go  on  shore ;  and  when 
they  had  landed,  they  saw  fine  large  plains  on  which 
the  corn  might  grow,  bnt  no  one  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  sow  the  seed ;  and  sloping  hills  for  the 
grapes  to  ripen  on  the  vines,  but  none  were  planted 
on  them.^^*  And  Odysseus  marvelled  at  the  people 
who  lived  there,  because  they  had  no  corn  and  no 
vines,  and  he  could  see  no  houses,  but  only  sheep 
and  goats  feeding  on  the  hill-sides.  So  he  took  his 
bow  and  arrows,  and  shot  many  of  the  goats,  and 
he  and  his  men  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  had  a 
merry  meal,  and  drank  the  rich  red  wine  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  the  ship.  And  when 
they  had  finished  eating  and  drinking  they  fell 
asleep,  and  did  not  wake  up  till  the  morning  showed 
its  rosy  light  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Then  Odysseus  said  that  he  would  take  some  of 
his  men  and  go  to  see  who  lived  on  the  island,  while 
the  others  remained  in  the  ship  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. So  they  set  out,  and  at  last  they  came  to  the 
mouth  of  a  great  cave,  where  many  sheep  and  goats 
were  penned  up  in  large  folds  ;  but  they  could  see 
no  one  in  the  cave  or  anywhere  near  it ;  and  they 
waited  a  long  while,  but  no  one  came.  So  they  lit 
a  fire,  and  made  themselves  merry,  as  they  ate  the 
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cheese  and  drank  the  milk  which  was  stored  up 
round  the  sides  of  the  cave. 

Presently  they  heard  a  great  noise  of  heavy  feet 
stamping  on  the  ground,  and  they  were  so  frightened 
that  they  ran  inside  the  cave,  and  crouched  down  at 
the  end  of  it.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  Cyclops, 
and  his  tread  almost  made  the  earth  shake.  At  last 
in  he  came,  with  many  dry  logs  of  wood  on  his 
back ;  and  in  came  all  the  sheep,  which  he  milked 
every  evening ;  but  the  rams  and  the  goats  stayed 
outside.  But  if  Odysseus  and  his  men  were  afraid 
when  they  saw  Polyphemos  the  Cyclops  come  in, 
they  were  much  more  afraid  when  he  took  up  a  great 
stone,  which  was  almost  as  big  as  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  set  it  up  against  it  for  a  door.  Then  the 
men  whispered  to  Odysseus,  and  said,  '  Did  we  not 
beg  and  pray  you  not  to  come  into  the  cave  ?  but 
you  would  not  listen  to  us ;  and  now  how  are  we  to 
get  out  again?  Why,  two-and- twenty  waggons 
would  not  be  able  to  take  away  that  huge  stone 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cave.'  But  they  were  shut 
in  now,  and  there  was  no  use  in  thinking  of  their 
folly  for  coming  in. 

So  there  they  lay,  crouching  in  the  corner  of  the 
cave,  and  trembling  with  fear  lest  Polyphemos  should 
see  them.  But  the  Cyclops  went  on  milking  all  the 
sheep,  and  then  he  put  the  milk  into  the  bowls  round 
the  sides  of  the  cave,  and  lit  the  fire  to  cook  his 
meal.  As  the  flames  shot  up  from  the  burning  wood 
to  the  roof  of  the  cave,  it  showed  him  the  forms 
of  Odysseus  and  his  companions,  where  they  lay 
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huddled  together  in  the  corner ;  and  he  cried  out 
to  them  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Who  are  you  that  dare 
to  come  into  the  cave  of  Polyphemos?  Are  you 
come  to  rob  me  of  my  sheep,  or  my  cheese  and  milk 
that  I  keep  here  ? ' 

Then  Odysseus  said,  '  No  ;  we  are  not  come  to  do 
you  harm :  we  are  Achaians  who  have  been  fighting 
at  Troy  to  bring  back  Helen,  whom  Paris  stole  away 
from  Sparta,  and  we  went  there  with  the  great  king 
Agamemnon,  whom  everybody  knows. ^^^  We  are  on 
our  way  home  to  Ithaka ;  but  Poseidon  sent  a  great 
storm,  because  Athene  was  angry  with  me;  and 
almost  all  our  ships  have  been  sunk  in  the  sea,  or 
broken  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.' 

When  he  had  finished  speaking,  Polyphemos 
frowned  savagely  and  said,  '  I  know  nothing  of 
Agamemnon,  or  Paris,  or  Helen ; '  and  he  seized  two 
of  the  men,  and  broke  their  heads  against  the  stones, 
and  cooked  them  for  his  dinner.  That  day  Poly- 
phemos ate  a  huge  meal,  and  drank  several  bowls 
full  of  milk;  and  after  that  he  fell  fast  asleep. 
Th3n,  as  he  lay  there  snoring  in  his  heavy  sleep, 
Odysseus  thought  how  easy  it  would  be  to  plunge 
the  sword  into  his  breast  and  kill  him ;  and  he  was 
just  going  to  do  it,  when  he  thought  of  the  great 
stone  which  Polyphemos  had  placed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave ;  and  he  knew  that  if  Polyphemos 
were  killed  no  one  else  could  move  away  the  stone, 
and  so  they  would  all  die  shut  up  in  that  dismal 
place. 

So  the  hours  of  the  night  went  wearily  on,  but 
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neither  Odysseus  nor  his  friends  could  sleep,  for  they 
thought  of  the  men  whom  Polyphemos  had  eaten, 
and  how  they  would  very  likely  be. eaten  up  them- 
selves. At  last  they  could  tell,  from  the  dim  light 
which  came  in  between  the  top  of  the  stone  and  the 
roof  of  the  cave,  that  the  morning  was  come ;  and 
soon  Polyphemos  awoke  and  milked  all  the  sheep 
again ;  and  when  he  had  done  this,  he  went  to  the 
end  of  the  cave,  and  took  up  two  more  men  and 
killed  and  ate  them.  Then  he  took  down  the  great 
stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  drove  all  the 
cattle  out  to  graze  on  the  soft  grass  on  the  hills ;  and 
Odysseus  began  to  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to 
get  away  before  Polyphemos  came  back.  But  the 
Cyclops  was  not  so  silly  as  to  let  them  go,  for,  as 
soon  as  the  cattle  were  gone  out,  he  took  up  the 
huge  stone  again  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  little 
pebble,  and  put  it  up  against  the  mouth  of  the  cave; 
and  there  were  Odysseus  and  his  friends  shut  up 
again  as  fast  as  ever. 

Then  Odysseus  began  to  think  more  and  more 
how  they  were  to  get  away,  for  if  they  stayed  there 
they  would  soon  be  all  killed,  if  Polyphemos  went 
on  eating  four  of  them  every  day.  At  last,  near  the 
sheep-fold,  he  saw  a  club  which  Polyphemos  was 
going  to  use  as  a  walking-stick.  It  was  the  whole 
trunk  of  an  olive-tree,  fresh  and  green,  for  he  had 
only  just  cut  it  and  left  it  to  dry,  that  he  might  carry 
it  about  when  it  was  fit  for  use.  There  it  lay  like 
the  mast  of  a  ship,  which  twenty  men  could  hardly 
have  lifted ;  -^^^  and  Odysseus  cut  ofi"  a  bit  from  the 
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end,  as  much  as  a  man  could  carry,  and  told  the  men 
to  bring  it  to  a  very  sharp  point ;  and  when  they  had 
done  this  he  hardened  it  in  the  fire,  and  then  hid  it 
away  till  Polyphemos  should  come  home.  By  and 
by,  when  the  sun  was  sinking  down,  they  heard  the 
terrible  tramp  of  his  feet,  and  felt  the  earth  shake 
beneath  his  tread.  Then  the  great  stone  was  taken 
down  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  in  he  came, 
driving  the  sheep  and  goats  and  the  rams  also  before 
him,  for  this  time  he  let  nothing  stay  outside.  So 
he  milked  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  as  he  had  done 
the  day  before ;  and  then  he  killed  two  more  men, 
and  began  to  eat  them  for  his  supper.  Then  Odys- 
seus went  towards  him  with  a  bottle  full  of  wine, 
and  said,  '  Drink  this  wine,  Polyphemos ;  it  will 
make  your  supper  taste  much  nicer ;  I  have  brought 
it  to  you  because  I  want  you  to  do  me  some  kindness 
in  return.'  So  the  Cyclops  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
take  the  wine,  and  he  drank  it  off  greedily  and  asked 
for  more.  '  Give  me  more  of  this  honey-sweet  wine,* 
he  said ;  '  surely  no  grapes  on  this  earth  could  ever 
give  such  wine  as  this :  tell  me  your  name,  for  I 
should  like  to  do  you  a  kindness  for  giving  me  such 
wine  as  this.'  Then  Odysseus  said,  '  0  Cyclops,  I 
hope  you  will  not  forget  to  give  me  what  you  have 
promised  :  my  name  is  Nobody.'  And  Polyphemos 
said,  '  Very  well,  I  shall  eat  up  Nobody  last  of  all, 
when  I  have  eaten  up  all  his  companions ;  and  this 
is  the  kindness  which  I  mean  to  do  for  him.'  But  by 
this  time  he  was  so  stupid  with  all  that  he  had  been 
eating  and  drinking,  that  he  could  say  no  more,  but 
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fell  on  his  back  fast  asleep  ;  and  his  heavy  snoring 
sounded  through  the  whole  of  the  cave. 

Then  Odysseus  cried  to  his  friends,  '  Now  is  the 
time ;  come  and  help  me,  and  we  will  punish  this 
Cyclops  for  all  that  he  has  done.'  So  he  took  the 
piece  of  the  olive-tree,  which  had  been  made  sharp, 
and  put  it  into  the  fire,  till  it  almost  burst  into  a 
flame,  and  then  he  and  two  of  his  men  went  and 
stood  over  Polyphemos,  and  pushed  the  burning 
wood  into  his  great  eye  as  hard  and  as  far  down  as 
they  could.  It  was  a  terrible  sight  to  see ;  but  the 
Cyclops  was  so  stupid  and  heavy  in  sleep  that  at  first 
he  could  scarcely  stir ;  but  presently  he  gave  a  greit 
groan,  so  that  Odysseus  and  his  people  started  back 
in  a  fright,  and  crouched  down  at  the  end  of  tie 
cave :  and  then  the  Cyclops  put  out  his  hand  and 
drew  the  burning  wood  from  his  eye,  and  threw  it 
from  him  in  a  rage,  and  roared  out  for  help  to  his 
friends,  who  lived  on  the  hills  round  about.  His 
roar  was  as  deep  and  loud  as  the  roar  of  twentj 
lions ;  and  the  other  Cyclopes  wondered  when  they 
heard  him  shouting  out  so  loud,  and  they  said, 
^  What  can  be  the  matter  with  Polyphemos  ?  we 
never  heard  him  make  such  a  noise  before  :  let  us  go 
and  see  if  he  wants  any  help.'  So  they  went  to  the 
cave,  and  stood  outside  the  great  stone  which  shut  it 
in,  listening  to  his  terrible  bellowings  ;  and  when 
they  did  not  stop,  they  shouted  to  him,  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter.  '  Why  have  you  waked 
us  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  all  this  noise, 
when  we  were  sleeping  comfortably  ?    Is  any  one 
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taking  away  your  sheep  and  goats,  or  killing  you  by 
craft  and  force  ? '  And  Polyphemos  said, '  Nobody, 
my  friends,  is  killing  me  by  craft  and  force.'  ^^^ 
Wben  the  others  heard  this  they  were  angry,  and 
said,  '  Well,  then,  if  nobody  is  killing  you,  why  do 
you  roar  so  ?  If  you  are  ill,  you  must  bear  it  as  best 
you  can,  and  ask  our  father  Poseidon  to  make  you 
well  again ; '  and  then  they  walked  off  to  their  beds, 
and  left  Polyphemos  to  make  as  much  noise  as  he 
pleased. 

It  was  of  no  use  that  he  went  on  shouting :  no  one 
came  to  him  any  more ;  and  Odysseus  laughed  be- 
cause he  had  tricked  him  so  cunningly  by  calling 
himself  Nobody.  So  Polyphemos  got  up  at  last, 
moaning  and  groaning  with  the  dreadful  pain,  and 
groped  his  way  with  his  hands  against  the  sides  of 
the  cave  until  he  came  to  the  door.  Then  he  took 
down  the  great  stone,  and  sat  with  his  arms  stretched 
out  wide ;  and  he  said  to  himself,  '  Now  I  shall  be 
sure  to  catch  them,  for  no  one  can  get  out  without 
passing  me.' 

But  Odysseus  was  too  clever  for  him  yet ;  for  he 
went  quietly,  and  fastened  the  great  rams  of  Poly- 
phemos together  with  long  bands  of  willow.  He  tied 
them  together  by  threes,  and  under  the  stomach  of 
the  middle  one  he  tied  one  of  his  men,  until  he  had 
fastened  them  all  up  safely.  Then  he  went  and 
caught  hold  of  the  largest  ram  of  all,  and  clung  on 
with  his  hands  to  the  thick  wool  underneath  his 
stomach;  and  so  they  waited  in  a  great  fright, 
lest  after  all  the  giant  might  catch  and  kill  them. 
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At  last  the  pale  light  of  the  morning  came  into  the 
eastern  sky,  and  very  soon  the  sheep  and  the  goats 
began  to  go  out  of  the  cave.  Then  Polyphemos 
passed  his  hands  over  the  backs  of  all  the  sheep  as 
they  passed  by,  but  he  did  not  feel  the  willow  bands, 
because  their  wool  was  long  and  thick,  and  he  never 
thought  that  any  one  would  be  tied  up  underneath  their 
stomachs.  Last  of  all  came  the  great  ram  to  which 
Odysseus  was  clinging ;  and  when  Polyphemos  passed 
his  hand  over  his  back,  he  stroked  him  gently  and 
said,  ^  Is  there  something  the  matter  with  you  too, 
as  there  is  with  your  master  ?  You  were  always  the 
first  to  go  out  of  the  cave,  and  now  to-day  for  the 
first  time  you  are  the  last.  I  am  sure  that  that 
horrible  Nobody  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this.  Ah, 
old  ram,  perhaps  it  is  that  you  are  sorry  for  your 
master,  whose  eye  Nobody  has  put  out.  I  wish  you 
could  speak  like  a  man,  and  tell  me  where  he  is.  If 
I  could  but  catch  him,  I  would  take  care  that  he 
never  got  away  again,  and  then  I  should  have  some 
comfort  for  all  the  evil  which  Nobody  has  done  to 
me.'  So  he  sent  the  ram  on ;  and  when  he  had  gone 
a  little  way  from  the  cave,  Odysseus  got  up  from 
under  the  ram,  and  went  and  untied  all  his  friends, 
and  very  glad  they  were  to  be  free  once  more ;  but 
they  could  not  help  grieving,  when  they  thought  of 
the  men  whom  Polyphemos  had  killed.  But  Odys- 
seus told  them  to  make  haste  and  drive  as  many  of 
the  sheep  and  goats  as  they  could  to  the  ships.  So 
they  drove  them  down  to  the  shore  and  hurried 
them  into  the  ships,  and  began  to  row  away; 
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and  soon  they  would  have  been  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  Cyclops,  if  Odysseus  could  only  have  held  his 
tongue.  But  he  was  so  angry  himself,  that  he 
thought  he  would  like  to  make  Polyphemos  also  still 
more  angry;  so  he  shouted  to  him,  and  said,  '  Cruel 
Cyclops,  did  you  think  that  you  would  not  be 
punished  for  eating  up  my  friends?  Is  this  the  way 
in  which  you  receive  strangers  who  have  been  tossed 
about  by  many  storms  upon  the  sea  ? ' 

Then  Polyphemos  was  more  furious  than  ever, 
and  he  broke  off  a  great  rock  from  the  mountain, 
and  hurled  it  at  Odysseus.  On  it  came  whizzing 
through  the  air,  and  fell  just  in  front  of  his  ship, 
and  the  water  was  dashed  up  all  over  it ;  and  there 
was  a  great  heaving  of  the  sea,  which  almost  carried 
them  back  to  the  land.  Then  they  began  to  row 
again  with  all  their  might ;  but  still,  when  they  had 
got  about  twice  as  far  as  they  were  before,  Odysseus 
could  not  help  shouting  out  a  few  more  words  to 
Polyphemos.  So  he  said,  '  If  any  one  asks  you  how 
you  lost  your  eye,  remember,  0  Cyclops,  to  say  that 
you  were  made  blind  by  Odysseus,  the  plunderer  of 
cities,  the  son  of  Laertes,  who  lives  in  Ithaka.' 

Terrible  indeed  was  the  fury  of  Polyphemos  when 
he  heard  this,-  and  he  said :  '  Now  I  remember  how 
the  wise  Telemos  used  to  tell  me  that  a  man  would 
come  here  named  Odysseus,  who  would  put  my  eye 
out.  But  I  thought  he  would  have  been  some  great 
strong  man,  almost  as  big  as  myself;  and  this  is  a 
miserable  little  wretch,  whom  I  could  almost  hold  in 
my  hand  if  I  caught  him.     But  stay,  Odysseus,  and 
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I  will  show  you  how  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
and  I  will  ask  my  father  Poseidon  to  send  you  a 
pleasant  storm  to  toss  you  about  upon  the  dark  sea.' 
Then  Polyphemos  took  up  a  bigger  rock  than 
ever,  and  hurled  it  high  into  the  air  with  all  his 
might.  But  this  time  it  fell  just  behind  the  ship  of 
Odysseus :  up  rose  the  water  and  drenched  Odysseus 
and  all  his  people,  and  almost  sunk  the  ship  under 
the  sea.  But  it  only  sent  them  further  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Cyclops ;  and  though  he  hurled  more 
rocks  after  them,  they  now  fell  far  behind  in  the  sea, 
and  did  them  no  harm.  But  even  when  they  had 
rowed  a  long  way,  they  could  still  see  Polyphemos 
standing  on  the  high  cliff,  and  shaking  his  hands  at 
them  in  rage  and  pain.  But  no  one  came  to  help 
him  for  all  his  shouting,  because  he  had  told  his 
friends  that  Nobody  was  doing  him  harm. 
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When  Odysseus  got  away  safely  with  his  ships  from 
the  island  of  the  cruel  Cyclops  Polyphemos,  he 
thought  that  now  he  should  be  able  to  sail  home  to 
Ithaka  quietly  and  happily,  and  he  said,  '  Surely 
now  we  shall  have  some  rest  and  peace  after  all  our 
long  wandering  and  toil.'  But  he  was  mistaken, 
for  a  great  storm  came.  The  waves  rose  up  like 
mountains,  and  the  ships  were  driven  towards  the 
shore,  and  all  except  the  ship  of  Odysseus  were 
dashed  upon  the  rocks,  and  all  the  men  were 
drowned.  And  Odysseus  was  grieved  when  he  saw 
it,  and  he  thought  that  no  one  could  ever  have 
been  so  unlucky  and  so  miserable  as  he  was. 

But  there  were  more  troubles  to  come  still.  The 
storm  was  over,  and  the  soft  breeze  was  carrying 
them  gently  over  a  bright  sea,  when  they  saw  an 
island  far  away.  And  Odysseus  said,  ^  Let  us  go 
and  rest  on  this  island,  and  perhaps  we  may  find 
some  one  there  who  may  be  kinder  to  us  than 
Polyphemos  was.'  So  they  sailed  into  a  little  bay 
where  the  trees  and  flowers  grew  down  to  the  very 
beach ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  hill  which  rose  up 
gently  from  the  water  they  saw  a  splendid  house  in 
a  large  and  beautiful  garden.     And  Odysseus  sent 
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a  great  many  of  his  men  to  go  and  see  who  lived  in 
it,  and  ask  for  something  to  eat  and  drink.  So 
three-and-twenty  men  set  out  with  Eurylochos  at 
their  head,  and  when  they  came  near  the  house  they 
thought  that  they  had  never  seen  so  grand  a  place 
before.  All  round  it  there  were  marble  pillars,  and 
on  the  stones  were  carved  beautifiil  flowers,  and 
figures  of  men  and  beasts.  And  before  the  front  of 
the  house  there  were  great  wolves  and  fierce-looking 
lions  lying  down  upon  the  ground ;  but  when  the 
men  came  near  they  did  not  tear  them  in  pieces  or 
growl  and  roar  at  them,  but  they  went  gently  up  to 
the  sailors  and  fawned  on  them  just  as  a  dog  would 
do.  And  inside  the  house  they  saw  a  lady  sitting 
on  a  golden  throne,  and  weaving  bright-coloured 
threads  to  make  a  splendid  robe.  And  as  she  wove 
she  sang  with  a  low  soft  voice  the  song  which  made 
the  fierce  beasts  before  her  door  so  tame  and  gentle. 
Now  the  sailors  of  Odysseus  felt  so  weak  and  tired 
after  their  long  voyage,  that  they  thought  they  could 
have  nothing  happier  than  to  stay  in  the  house  of 
the  lady  Kirke,  who  sang  so  sweetly  as  she  sat  on 
her  golden  throne.  So  they  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  the  lady  Kirke  herself  came  out  and  spoke  to 
them  kindly,  and  asked  them  to  come  in.  Then,  as 
fast  as  they  could,  the  three-and-twenty  men  hurried 
into  the  great  hall,  without  thinking  what  the  lady 
Kirke  might  be  able  to  do  to  them.  But  Eurylochos 
would  not  go  in,  for  he  remembered  the  strange 
things  which  he  had  seen,  and  he  said:  ^  I  am  afraid 
to  trust  myself  with  the  lady  Kirke,  for  if  she  can 
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make  even  wolves  and  lions  as  gentle  as  a  dog,  how 
can  I  tell  what  she  may  do  to  me  and  my  com- 
panions ?  '  So  he  stayed  outside,  while  the  three- 
and-twenty  sailors  sat  down  at  the  long  tables  full  of 
good  things  to  eat  and  drink  which  were  spread  out 
in  the  great  hall  of  Kirke's  palace.  But  they  did 
not  know  that  she  had  mixed  strange  things  in  all 
the  food  and  in  all  the  wine,  and  that  if  they  tasted 
any  of  it,  she  would  be  able  to  do  to  them  whatever 
she  liked.  And  when  Kirke  asked  them  to  take 
whatever  they  would  like  to  have,  they  began  to  eat 
and  drink  as  though  they  had  never  had  a  meal 
before.  So  they  went  on  eating  until  they  could  eat 
no  longer,  and  then  Kirke  touched  each  of  them 
gently  with  the  long  thin  staff  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and  said  to  them,  '  You  have  eaten  so  much 
that  you  are  little  better  than  swine.  Swine  there- 
fore shall  ye  become,  and  fatten  like  them  in  a  sty.' 
Scarcely  had  she  said  the  word  when  they  began 
to  be  changed.  They  looked  at  their  hands  and 
feet,  and  they  saw  that  they  were  turning  into  the 
cloven  hoofs  of  swine ;  and  as  they  touched  their 
faces  or  their  bodies  they  felt  that  they  were  be- 
coming covered  with  bristles ;  and  when  they  tried 
to  speak,  they  found  that  they  could  do  nothing  but 
grunt.  Then  Kirke  said,  ^Away  with  you;'  and 
away  they  went  each  to  his  own  sty,  and  began  to 
eat  the  acorns  and  the  barley  meal  which  were  placed 
in  their  troughs.  But  although  they  had  been  turned 
into  pigs,  they  still  remembered  what  they  had  been, 
and  grunted  lamentably  when  they  thought  of  all  the 
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trouble  wliich  tliey  had  brought  on  themselves  by 
their  greed.-^^^ 

For  a  long  time  Eurylochos  waited  on  the  marble 
steps  which  led  up  to  the  house  of  Kirk^,  hoping 
that  the  three-and-twenty  men  would  soon  come  out 
again.  But  they  did  not  come,  and  Eurylochos 
could  not  tell  what  had  happened ;  and  now  the  sun 
was  sinking  down  towards  the  sea.  So  he  ran  down 
quickly  to  the  beach,  where  the  ship  of  Odysseus  was 
fastened  by  the  stern-cable  to  the  land  ;  and  when 
he  saw  Odysseus  he  could  not  speak,  because  he  felt 
so  wretched.  But  after  they  had  asked  him  many 
times  why  the  tears  were  running  down  his  cheeks, 
then  he  told  them  how  they  had  gone  to  the  house 
of  Kirk^,  and  how  all  the  men  had  gone  into  her 
palace  and  never  come  out  again,  while  he  stayed 
outside,  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  magic  arts  of 
the  wise  and  beautiful  lady  Kirke. 

Then  Odysseus  was  very  angry,  and  he  hung  his 
silver-studded  sword  on  his  shoulder,  and  took  his 
bow  and  arrows  to  go  and  kill  the  lady  Kirke  ;  and 
he  told  Eurylochos  to  show  him  the  way.  But 
Eurylochos  was  afraid,  and  he  said,  *  Do  not  ask  me 
to  go  with  you ;  you  do  not  know  how  terrible  and 
treacherous  is  the  lady  Kirke.  She  tames  the 
wolves  and  lions,  and  she  sings  with  a  sweet  and 
gentle  voice,  which  will  make  you  do  anything  that 
she  wishes.'  But  Odysseus  spoke  angrily  to  Eury- 
lochos, and  said,  ^  Stay  here  if  you  like,  and  eat  and 
drink  and  enjoy  yourself;  but  I  must  go  and  see  if  I 
can  set  my  men  free  from  the  power  of  the  lady  Kirke. ' 
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So  he  left  the  ship  and  began  to  mount  the  hill 
which  led  to  her  palace ;  and  perhaps  Odysseus  might 
have  been  turned  into  a  hog,  if  there  had  been  no 
one  to  tell  him  of  his  danger.  But  on  the  road  he 
met  a  beautiful  young  man  with  a  golden  rod  in  his 
hand :  and  this  was  Hermes,  the  messenger  of  Zeus, 
who  had  come  from  Olympus  to  save  Odysseus  from 
the  wiles  of  Kirke.  And  Hermes  kissed  his  hand 
and  said, '  Whither  are  you  going,  Odysseus,  up  this 
rocky  path  ?  Do  you  not  know  what  has  happened 
to  the  sailors  who  went  up  with  Eurylochos  ?  They 
have  all  been  turned  into  swine  and  are  shut  up  in 
Kirke's  sties  :  and  if  you  go  on  by  yourself,  you  will 
be  changed  as  they  have  been.  But  I  will  give  you 
something,  so  that  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  Kirke. -^^^ 
Take  this  root  and  carry  it  with  you  into  her  palace ; 
and  when  she  strikes  you  with  her  golden  staff  she 
will  not  be  able  to  turn  you  into  a  hog  as  she  has 
turned  the  others.'  Then  Hermes  tore  up  from  the 
earth  a  black  root,  called  Moly,  and  gave  it  to 
Odysseus;  and  Odysseus  thanked  Hermes,  and  went 
on  to  the  palace  of  Kirke.  And  as  he  mounted  the 
marble  steps,  the  wolves  and  lions  came  and  fawned 
gently  upon  him,  and  he  heard  the  song  which  KirkS 
sang  as  she  wove  the  bright-coloured  threads  for  her 
beautiful  robe ;  and  Odysseus  said,  '  Can  any  one 
who  sings  so  sweetly  be  so  wicked  and  cruel  ? '  But 
when  he  reached  the  door  and  called  out  to  be  let 
in,  the  lady  Kirke  left  her  golden  throne  and  opened 
the  door  for  Odysseus ;  and  she  brought  him  in  and 

placed  him  on  a  seat  studded  with  silver  nails  and 

s 
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put  a  foot-stool  Tinder  his  feet.  Then  she  brought 
him  meat  and  wine,  and  when  Odysseus  had  eaten 
and  drunk  as  much  as  he  wished,  she  struck  him 
with  her  staff,  and  said,  ^  Now  be  turned  into  a  hog, 
as  your  sailors  have  been  turned  before  you,  and  be 
off  to  the  sty  which  is  ready  for  you.' 

Then  Odysseus  took  his  mighty  sword,  which  hung 
across  his  shoulder,  and  his  eyes  shone  like  flaming 
fire  as  he  looked  at  the  lady  Kirke ;  and  he  spake 
in  a  loud  and  terrible  voice,  and  said  to  her,  *  Wicked 
and  cruel  woman !  where  are  all  my  men  who  came 
up  here  with  Eurylochos?  Unless  you  show  me 
where  they  are,  I  will  kill  you  with  this  two-handed 
sword  which  I  have  in  my  hands.'  And  Kirke 
started  back  when  she  saw  that  she  had  no  power 
over  Odysseus,  and  she  said,  *  I  am  sure  that  Hermes 
must  have  given  Odysseus  something  to  guard 
against  my  spell,  or  else  he  must  have  been  turned 
into  a  hog  when  I  struck  him  with  my  golden  wand.' 
She  was  terribly  frightened,  for  she  could  not  tell 
what  Odysseus  might  do  to  her  ;  but  she  saw  that 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  So  she  showed  him  the 
way  to  the  sties,  and  there  the  sailors  were.  Al- 
though they  were  now  swine,  there  was  just  enough 
to  show  Odysseus  what  they  had  been  and  who  they 
were.  He  w^as  terribly  grieved,  but  he  could  hardly 
help  laughing  as  he  saw  their  bodies  covered  with 
bristles,  and  their  long  snouts  and  hoofs.  But 
when  he  asked  them  how  they  came  to  be  in  such  a 
state,  they  could  only  shake  their  heads  and  grunt 
pitiably. 
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Then  Odysseus  was  more  angry  than  ever,  and  he 
turned  fiercely  to  the  lady  Kirke,  and  said,  *  I  will 
certainly  kill  you,  unless  you  immediately  turn  all 
these  pigs  into  men  again.'  And  Kirke  knew  from 
the  tone  of  his  voice  that  she  had  no  chance  of 
escaping ;  so  she  struck  them  each  with  her  long 
wand,  and  they  became  men  again  as  they  had  been 
before.  After  this  Kirke  pretended  to  love  Odysseus, 
and  she  said,  '  Come  and  stay  with  me  for  a  year. 
Look  at  my  beautiful  house,  and  see  the  wolves  and 
lions  standing  tamely  on  the  marble  steps.  Stay 
and  be  happy  here ;  I  know  how  to  charm  all  your 
cares  away.' 

But  Odysseus  said,  ^Lady,  I  thank  you;  but  I 
may  not  stay,  for  I  long  to  reach  my  home.  Ten 
years  we  were  at  Troy,  and  we  have  now  been  many 
years  on  our  road  home ;  and  my  wife  Penelope  has 
almost  ceased  to  hope  that  I  shall  ever  come  back 
again;  and  if  I  stay  away  longer,  I  am  sure  that  she 
will  die.'  Then  Kirke  let  him  go;  but  first  she  told 
him  that  there  were  some  dangerous  places  for  him 
to  pass  before  he  could  reach  his  home,  and  how  he 
must  take  great  care  as  he  passed  by  the  island  of 
the  Seirens.  So  Odysseus  thanked  Kirke ;  and  he 
went  on  board  as  quickly  as  he  could  with  all  his 
men,  and  rowed  out  into  the  deep  sea ;  and  then 
they  set  the  sails  to  go  to  the  rugged  island  called 
Ithaka  where  the  lady  Penelope  was  living. 
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ODYSSEUS  AND  THE  SEIEENS. 

When  Odysseus  and  his  men  had  left  the  island  of 
the  lady  Kirke,  a  fresh  breeze  carried  them  merrily 
for  several  days  over  the  sea.  But  after  that  the 
wind  sank  down,  and  there  was  a  calm.  The  sails 
flapped  against  the  mast,  and  they  had  to  take  them 
down  and  to  row  the  ship  on  with  their  long  oars. 
The  sun  was  shining  hot  and  fierce,  and  the  men 
were  very  tired.  There  was  not  even  a  ripple  upon 
the  sea,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  to  cool  their  burning 
faces.  And  Odysseus  remembered  how  the  lady 
Kirk^  had  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  pass  near 
the  Seirens'  island  where  the  sea  was  always  calm, 
and  how  she  said  that  he  must  take  care  not  to  listen 
to  the  Seirens'  song,  if  he  did  not  wish  his  ship  to 
be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  For,  all  day  long, 
the  Seirens  lay  on  the  s«a-shore,  or  swam  about  in 
the  calm  water,  singing  so  sweetly  that  no  one  who 
heard  them  could  ever  pass  on  without  going  to 
them :  and  whoever  went  to  them  was  killed  upon 
the  rocks,  for  the  Seirens  were  very  beautiful  and 
cruel,  and  they  sang  their  soft  enticing  songs,  to 
draw  the  sailors  into  the  shallow  water,  that  their 
ships  might  be  broken  on  the  terrible  reefs  which 
lay  hidden  beneath  the  calm  sea.     And  when  KirkS 
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told  Odysseus  of  the  Seirens'  rocks,  she  said  that  he 
must  fill  his  sailors'  ears  with  wax,  that  they  might 
not  hear  the  song  and  be  drawn  in  upon  those 
terrible  reefs. 

So,  as  the  sun  shone  down  fiercely  on  their  heads, 
Odysseus  thought  that  they  must  be  coming  near  to 
the  island  of  the  Seirens  ;  and  he  took  a  large  lump 
of  wax  and  pressed  it  in  his  fingers  till  the  hot  sun 
made  it  soft  and  sticky.  Then  he  called  the  men 
and  said  that  now  he  must  fill  their  ears  with  wax, 
and  so  they  would  not  hear  the  song  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  cruel  Seirens.  But  Odysseus  was  a  very 
strange  man,  and  liked  to  hear  and  see  everything ; 
so  he  said  that  he  must  hear  the  song  himself,  and 
that  they  must  tie  him  to  the  mast  for  fear  he 
should  leap  into  the  sea  to  swim  to  the  Seirens'  land. 

Then  he  filled  the  sailors'  ears  with  wax  so  that 
they  could  hear  nothing ;  and  they  took  a  large  rope 
and  put  it  two  or  three  times  round  the  arms  and 
waist  of  Odysseus  ;  and  then  they  sat  down  again 
on  their  benches,  and  began  to  row  the  ship  on 
as  quickly  as  they  could.  Presently  through  the 
breathless  air,  and  over  the  still  and  sleeping  sea, 
there  came  a  sound  so  sweet  and  soothing  that 
Odysseus  thought  that  he  could  no  longer  be  living 
on  the  earth.  Softer  and  sweeter  it  swelled  upon 
the  ear,  and  it  seemed  to  speak  to  Odysseus  of  rest 
and  peace,  although  he  could  hear  no  words  :  and 
he  felt  as  if  he  could  give  up  everything  if  only  he 
might  hear  those  sweet  sounds  for  ever.  So  he 
made  signs  to  the  sailors  to  row  on  quicker ;  but 
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presently  the  song  rose  in  the  sultry  air,  more  sweet 
and  gentle  and  enticing ;  and  it  seemed  to  say,  ^  O 
tired  and  weary  sailors,  why  do  you  toil  so  hard  to 
row  your  ship  under  this  fierce  hot  sun?  Come  to  us, 
and  sit  among  these  cool  rocks  :  come  and  rest, — 
come  and  rest.'  But  he  did  not  yet  hear  the  words, 
for  they  were  still  too  far  from  the  Seirens'  rocks. 
Still,  nearer  and  nearer  the  sailors  rowed ;  and  now 
he  heard  the  words  of  their  song,  and  he  knew  that 
they  were  speaking  to  himself,  for  they  said,  '  0 
Odysseus,  man  of  many  toils  and  long  wanderings, 
great  glory  of  the  Achaians,  come  to  us  and  listen 
to  our  song.  Every  one  who  passes  over  the  sea 
near  our  island  stays  to  hear  it,  and  forgets  all 
his  labour  and  all  his  trouble,  and  then  goes  away 
peaceful  and  happy.  Come  and  rest,  Odysseus, 
come  and  rest.  We  know  all  the  great  deeds 
which  you  have  done  at  Troy,  and  how  you  have 
been  tossed  by  many  storms,  and  suffered  many 
sorrows  sailing  on  the  wide  sea.  But  here  the  sea 
is  always  calm,  and  the  sun  cannot  scorch  you 
in  the  cool  and  pleasant  caves  where  you  shall  hear 
us  sing.' 

Then  Odysseus  cried  out  to  the  sailors,  '  Let  me 
go,  let  me  go,  they  are  calling  me;  do  you  not  hear?' 
And  he  struggled  with  all  his  might  to  break  the 
cords  that  bound  him ;  but  when  they  saw  him  try- 
ing to  get  free,  they  went  and  tied  stronger  cords 
round  his  arms  and  waist,  and  rowed  on  quicker 
than  ever.  And  still  Odysseus  prayed  them  to  set 
him  free,  that  he  might  leap  into  the  sea  and  swim 
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to  the  Seirens'  caves.  ^  I  cannot  stay,'  he  said ; 
'  they  are  calling  me  by  my  name  ;  their  song  rises 
sweetier  and  clearer  than  ever ;  let  ns  go,  let  ns  go.' 
And  again  he  heard  them  singing,  ^0  man  of  many 
toils,  we  are  waiting  for  you  and  will  sing  you  to 
sleep,  and  charm  all  your  cares  away  for  ever.' 
But  quicker  and  quicker  the  sailors  rowed  on,  till 
at  last  they  had  passed  the  island.  And  the  Seirens 
saw  that  Odysseus  was  going  away ;  but  yet  again 
they  sang,  '  Come  back,  Odysseus,  come  back  and 
rest  in  our  cool  green  caves,  0  man  of  many  griefs 
and  wanderings.'  But  the  sound  of  their  sweet  song 
was  now  faint  before  it  reached  the  ship  of  Odysseus, 
and  he  could  only  just  hear  them  say,  *  Will  you 
leave  us,  will  you  leave  us  ?  Ah,  Odysseus,  you 
do  not  know  what  you  are  losing.  Come  to  our 
cool  green  caves;  we  are  waiting, — we  are  wait- 
ing.' 

But  the  power  of  the  Seirens'  song  grew  weaker 
as  the  ship  went  further  away ;  and  Odysseus  began 
to  think  how  foolish  and  silly  he  had  been.  He 
could  not  hear  any  more  the  words  of  the  song,  as 
they  called  him  by  his  name ;  but  still  he  half 
wished  to  go  back  to  the  Seirens'  land,  while  yet  he 
heard  the  sound  of  their  singing,  as  it  came  faint 
and  weak  through  the  hot  and  breathless  air.  Soon 
it  was  all  ended.  The  sky  was  still;  the  waves 
were  all  asleep ;  the  clouds  looked  down  drowsily 
on  the  water  ;  and  Odysseus  thought  that  he  could 
die,  he  was  so  tired  and  spent  with  struggling. 

So  when  the  sailors  saw  that  Odysseus  did  not 
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struggle  any  more,  they  went  and  set  him  free,  and 
took  the  wax  out  of  their  ears.  And  Odysseus  said, 
'  0  friends,  it  is  better  not  to  hear  the  Seirens' 
song ;  for  if  but  two  or  three  of  us  had  heard  it,  we 
should  have  gone  to  them,  and  our  ship  would  have 
been  sunk  in  their  green  caves.' 

And  they  said, '  It  is  indeed  better  not  to  hear  it. 
You  were  so  busy  listening  to  their  song  that  you 
could  not  see  what  we  saw.  All  the  way  as  we 
passed  by  the  island,  logs  of  wood  and  bits  of  masts 
were  floating  on  the  water :  and  these  must  have 
been  pieces  from  ships  which  have  been  broken  on 
the  rocks,  because  the  sailors  heard  the  Seirens' 
song.'^*^^ 
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Far  away  down  the  gentle  stream  of  Ocean,^*^  Odys- 
seus had  journeyed  to  the  dark  kingdom  of  Hades 
and  Persephon^,  where  the  ghosts  of  men  wander 
after  their  days  on  earth  are  ended.  There  he  talked 
with  Agamemnon  and  the  wise  seer  Teiresias,  with 
Minos  and  with  Herakles.  There  he  had  listened  to 
the  words  of  Achilleus  in  the  meadows  of  asphodel, 
and  told  him  of  the  brave  deeds  and  the  great  name 
of  his  sonNeoptolemos.  There  the  shade  of  Herakles 
spake  to  him,  but  Herakles  himself  was  in  the  home 
of  Zeus  and  lay  in  the  arms  of  Hebe,  quaffing  the 
dark  wine  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods.  And  the 
shade  told  him  of  the  former  days,  how  all  his  life 
long  Herakles  toiled  for  a  hard  master  who  was 
weaker  than  himself,  but  Zeus  gave  him  the  power. 
Then  Odysseus  tarried  no  more  in  the  shadowy  land, 
for  he  feared  lest  Persephone  the  queen  might  place 
before  him  the  Gorgon's  head  which  no  mortal  man 
may  see  and  live.  So  he  went  back  to  his  ship,  and 
his  men  took  their  oars  and  rowed  it  down  the  stream 
of  Ocean  till  they  came  to  the  wide  sea ;  and  then 
they  spread  the  white  sails,  and  hastened  to  the 
island  of  Aiaia,  where  E6s  dwells  and  where  Helios 
rises  to  greet  the  early  morning. 
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From  her  home  which  the  wolves  and  the  lions 

guarded,  the  lady  Kirke  saw  the  ship  of  Odyssens, 

as  she  sat  on  her  golden  throne,  weaving  the  bright 

threads  in  her  loom.    And  straightway  she  rose,  and 

bade  her  handmaidens  bring  bread  and  wine  to  the 

sea-shore  for  Odysseus  and  his  men.  Long  time  they 

feasted  on  the  smooth  beach,  until  they  fell  asleep 

for  very  weariness  ;  but  Kirke  took  Odysseus  to  her 

own  home,  and  bade  him  sit  down  by  her  side  while 

she  told  him  of  all  the  things  which  should  befall 

him  on  his  way  to  Ithaka.     She  told  him  of  the 

Seirens  fair  and  false,  and  of  their  sweet  song  by 

which  they  tempt  the  weary  seamen  as  they  sail  on 

the  white  and  burning  sea.     She  told  him  of  the 

wandering  rocks,  from  which  no  ship  ever  escaped 

but  the  Divine  Argo,  when  lason  led  the  warriors  to 

search  for  the  golden  fleece.^*^     She  told  him  of  the 

monstrous  Skyllawith  her  twelve  shapeless  feet,  and 

her  six  necks,  long  and  lean,  from  which  six  dreadful 

heads  peer  out  over  the  dark  water,  each  with  a 

triple  row  of  spear-like  teeth,  as  she  seizes  on  every 

living  thing  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  cast  within 

her  reach.    She  told  him  of  Charybdis,  the  deathless 

monster,  who  thrice  each  day  hurls  forth  the  water 

from  her  boiling  pool,  and  thrice  each  day  sucks  it 

back.     She  warned  him  of  the  Thrinakian  land 

where  the  cattle  of  Helios^^^  feed  in  their  sunny 

pastures.   There  each  evening  as  the  sun  goes  down, 

and  each  morning  as  he  rises  from  the  eastern  sea, 

the  two  fair  maidens,  Phaethousa  and  Lampetie,  come 

forth  to  tend  them.     These  children  of  Helios  their 
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mother  Neaira,  tender  and  loving  as  the  light  of 
early  day,  placed  far  off  in  the  Thrinakian  land  to 
tend  their  father's  herds.  '  Wherefore  go  not  near 
that  island,'  said  the  lady  Kirke,  '  for  no  mortal 
man  shall  escape  the  wrath  of  Helios  if  any  hurt 
befall  his  cattle.  And  if  thy  comrades  stretch  forth 
a  hand  against  them,  thy  ship  shall  be  sunk  in  the 
deep  sea,  and  if  ever  thou  mayest  reach  thy  home, 
thou  shalt  return  to  it  a  lonely  man,  mourning  for 
all  the  friends  whom  thou  hast  lost.' 

Even  as  she  spake,  the  light  of  Eos  tinged  the 
far-off  sky ;  and  Kirke  bade  Odysseus  farewell,  as 
he  went  back  to  the  ship.  So  they  sailed  away  from 
the  home  of  the  wise  goddess,  and  they  passed  by 
the  Seirens'  land,  where  Odysseus  alone  heard  the 
sweet  sound  of  their  singing  as  it  rose  clear  and  soft 
through  the  hot  and  breathless  air.  Thence  they 
came  to  the  secret  caves  of  Skylla;  and  her  six 
heads,  stretched  out  above  the  boiling  waters,  seized, 
each,  one  of  the  men  of  Odysseus,  and  he  heard  their 
last  shriek  for  help  as  they  were  sucked  down  her 
gaping  jaws.  But  they  went  not  near  the  whirlpool 
of  Oharybdis,  for  Odysseus  feared  the  warning  of 
KirkS. 

The  sun  was  sinking  down  in  the  sky  as  the  ship 
of  Odysseus  drew  near  towards  the  beautiful  island 
of  Helios.  The  long  line  of  light  danced  merrily  on 
the  rippling  sea,  and  the  soft  breeze  fanned  their 
cheeks  with  its  gentle  breathing.  Then  spake  Odys- 
seus and  said,  '  Listen,  friends,  to  my  words.  Last 
night  the  lady  Kirke  talked  with  me,  and  told  me 
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of  all  the  things  which  should  come  to  pass  as  we 
journeyed  home  to  Ithaka.  She  told  me  of  the 
Seirens,  of  Skylla  and  Charybdis ;  and  all  things 
have  come  to  pass  as  she  said.  But  most  of  all  she 
warned  me  not  to  set  foot  on  the  island  of  Helios, 
for  there  his  cattle  are  tended  by  the  bright  maidens 
Phaethousa  and  Lampetie.  Each  day  Helios  looks 
down  upon  them,  as  he  journeys  through  the  high 
heaven  ;  and  no  mortal  man  may  lay  his  hand  on 
them  and  live.  Wherefore  hearken  to  me,  and  turn 
the  ship  away  so  that  we  may  not  conae  to  this  land. 
Well  I  know  that  ye  are  weary  and  sick  with  toil, 
but  better  is  it  to  reach  our  home  wearied  and 
hungry,  than  to  perish  in  distant  lands  for  evil 
deeds.'  Then  was  Eurylochos  filled  with  anger,  for 
he  had  forgotten  how  he  alone  would  not  enter  the 
halls  of  KirkS  when  all  his  comrades  were  turned  into 
swine,  and  how  he  had  himself  warned  Odysseus 
against  her  wiles.  So  he  spake  out  boldly,  and  said, 
^  0  Odysseus,  hard  of  heart,  and  cruel  in  soul,  thou 
faintest  not  in  thy  limbs,  neither  is  thy  body  tired 
out  with  toil.  Surely  thou  must  be  framed  of  hard 
iron,  that  thou  seekest  to  turn  us  away  from  this  fair 
and  happy  land.  Oar  hearts  are  faint,  our  bodies 
tremble  for  weariness,  and  sleep  lies  heavy  on  our 
eyelids.  Here  on  the  smooth  beach  we  may  rest  in 
peace,  and  cheer  our  souls  with  food  and  wine :  and 
when  the  sun  is  risen,  we  will  go  forth  again  on  our 
long  wanderings  over  the  wide  sea.  But  now  will 
we  not  go,  for  who  can  sail  safely  while  the  night  sits 
on  her  dark  throne  in  the  sky?  for  then  dangers  hang 
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over  mortal  men,  and  the  sudden  whirlwind  may 
come  and  sink  us  all  beneath  the  tossing  waters.' 

So  spake  Eurylochos,  and  all  the  men  shouted 
with  loud  voices  to  go  to  the  Thrinakian  land.  But 
when  Odysseus  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  hinder  them, 
he  said,  '  Swear  then  to  me,  all  of  you,  a  solemn 
oath  that  ye  will  touch  not  one  of  the  sacred  herds 
who  feed  in  the  pastures  of  Helios,  but  that  ye  will 
eat  only  of  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine  which  the 
]ady  Kirke  gave  to  us.'  Then  they  sware,  all  of 
them ;  and  the  ship  came  to  land  in  a  beautiful  bay, 
where  a  soft  stream  of  pure  water  trickled  down  from 
a  high  rock,  and  deep  caves  gave  shelter  from  the 
dew  of  night.  Then  they  made  their  meal  on  the 
beach,  and  mourned ^*^  over  their  six  comrades  whom 
the  monstrous  Skylla  had  swallowed  with  her  greedy 
jaws,  until  sleep  came  down  upon  their  eyelids.  But 
when  the  stars  were  going  down  in  the  sky,  and  be- 
fore E6s  spread  her  soft  light  through  the  heaven, 
Zeus  sent  forth  a  great  wind  to  scourge  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  a  dark  cloud  came  down  and  hid  all 
things  from  their  sight.  So,  when  the  sun  was  risen, 
they  knew  that  they  could  not  leave  the  island  of 
Helios;  and  they  dragged  their  ship  up  on  the  beach 
to  a  cave  where  the  nymphs  dance,  and  where  their 
seats  are  carved  in  the  living  rock.  Then  Odysseus 
warned  them  once  more :  ^  Friends,  hurt  not  thecattle 
in  this  land,  for  they  are  the  flocks  of  the  great  god 
Helios,  who  sees  and  hears  all  things.' 

All  that  day  the  storm  raged  on ;  and  at  night  it 
ceased  not  from  its  fury.     Day  by  day  they  looked 
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in  vain  to  see  the  waters  go  down,  until  the  moon 
had  gone  through  all  her  changes.  Then  the  food 
and  the  wine  which  the  lady  Kirke  gave  to  them 
was  all  spent,  and  they  knew  not  how  they  might 
now  live.  All  this  time  none  had  touched  the  sacred 
cattle ;  and  even  now  they  sought  to  catch  birds  and 
fishes,  so  that  they  might  not  hurt  the  herds  of 
Helios.  Wearied  in  body,  and  faint  of  heart,  Odys- 
seus wandered  over  the  island,  praying  to  the  un- 
dying gods  that  they  would  show  him  some  way  of 
escaping ;  and  when  he  had  gone  a  long  way  from 
his  comrades,  he  bathed  his  hands  in  a  clear  stream, 
and  prayed  to  all  the  gods,  and  they  sent  down  a 
sweet  sleep  on  his  eyelids ;  and  he  slept  there  on  the 
soft  grass,  forgetting  his  cares  and  sorrows. 

But  while  Odysseus  was  far  away,  Eurylochos 
gathered  his  comrades  around  him,  and  began  to 
tempt  them  with  evU  words.  '  0  friends,'  he  said, 
^  long  have  ye  toiled  and  suffered :  listen  now  to  my 
words.  There  is  no  kind  of  death  which  is  not 
dreadful  to  weak  and  mortal  men ;  but  of  all  deaths 
there  is  none  so  horrible  as  to  waste  away  by  slow 
gnawing  hunger.  Wherefore  let  us  seize  the  fairest 
of  the  cattle  of  Helios,  and  make  a  great  sacrifice  to 
the  undying  gods  who  dwell  in  the  wide  heaven;  and 
when  we  reach  our  home  in  Ithaka,  we  will  build  a 
temple  to  Helios  Hyperion,  and  we  will  place  in  it 
rich  and  costly  offerings,  and  the  fat  of  rams  and 
goats  shall  go  up  day  by  day  to  heaven  upon  his  altar. 
But  if  he  will,  in  his  anger,  destroy  a  ship  with  all 
its  men  for  the  sake  of  horned  cattle,  then  rather 
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would  I  sink  by  one  plunge  in  the  sea  than  waste 
away  here  in  pain  and  hunger.' 

Then  with  loud  voices  all  his  comrades  cried  out 
that  the  words  of  Eurylochos  were  good,  and  they 
hastened  to  seize  the  fairest  cattle  of  Helios.  Soon 
they  came  back,  for  they  fed  near  at  hand,  fearing 
no  hurt  and  dreading  not  the  approach  of  men.  So 
they  made  ready  the  sacrifice,  and  sprinkled  soft  oak 
leaves  over  the  victims,  for  they  had  no  white  barley 
in  their  ship.  Then  they  prayed  to  the  gods,  and 
smote  the  cattle,  and,  flaying  off  the  skin,  placed 
the  limbs  in  order,  and  poured  the  water  over  the 
entrails ;  for  they  had  no  wine  to  sprinkle  over  the 
sacrifice  while  it  was  being  roasted  by  fire.  And 
when  the  sacrifice  was  done,  they  sat  down  and 
feasted  richly. 

But  Odysseus  had  waked  up  from  his  sleep ;  and 
as  he  drew  near  to  the  bay  where  the  ship  was  drawn 
up  on  the  shore,  the  savour  of  the  fat  filled  his 
nostrils.  And  he  smote  his  hands  upon  his  breast, 
and  groaned  aloud  and  said,  '  Father  Zeus,  and  ye 
happy  gods  who  know  not  death,  of  a  truth  ye  have 
weighed  me  down  by  a  cruel  sleep ;  and  my  com- 
rades have  plotted  a  woful  deed  while  I  was  far 
away.' 

Then  swiftly  the  bright  maiden  Lampetie  sped 
away  to  her  father  Helios,  and  the  folds  of  her 
glistening  robes  streamed  behind  her  as  she  rose  to 
the  throne  of  Hyperion.  Then  she  said,  '  Father 
Helios,  the  men  of  Odysseus  have  laid  hands  on  the 
fairest  of  thy  cattle,  and  the  savour  of  their  fat  has 
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come  up  to  the  higli  heaven.'  Then  was  Helios 
full  of  wrath,  and  he  cried  aloud  and  said,  '  0  Zeus, 
and  all  ye  the  undying  gods,  avenge  me  of  Odysseus 
and  his  comrades,  for  they  have  slain  my  cattle 
whom  I  exulted  to  see  as  I  rose  up  into  the  starry 
sky  and  whensoever  I  came  down  again  to  the  earth 
from  the  high  heaven.  Avenge  me  of  Odysseus ; 
for  if  ye  will  not  hearken  to  my  prayer,  I  will  go 
down  to  the  land  of  King  Hades  and  shine  only 
among  the  dead.' 

Then  spake  Zeus  out  of  the  dark  cloud  and  said, 
'  0  Helios,  take  not  away  thy  bright  light  from  the 
heaven,  and  forsake  not  the  children  of  men  who 
till  the  earth  beneath ;  and  I  will  send  forth  niy  hot 
thunderbolts,  and  the  ship  of  Odysseus  shall  be  sunk 
in  the  deep  sea.' 

Woful  was  the  sight  as  Odysseus  drew  nigh  to  the 
ship  and  to  his  comrades  who  stood  round  the  burnt- 
offering.  With  fierce  and  angry  words  they  reviled 
each  other,  and  they  looked  with  a  terrible  fear  on 
the  victims  which  they  had  slain;  for  the  hides 
crept  and  quivered  as  though  still  the  life  were  in 
them,  and  the  flesh  moaned  as  with  the  moan  of 
cattle,  while  the  red  flame  curled  up  round  it.  For 
six  days  they  feasted  on  the  shore,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  the  wind  went  down  and  the  sea  was 
still. 

Then  they  dragged  the  ship  down  to  the  water, 
and  sailed  away  from  the  Thrinakian  land.  But 
when  they  had  gone  far,  so  that  they  could  see  only 
the  heaven  above  and  the  wide  sea  around  them, 
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then  the  dark  cloud  came  down  again,  and  Zeus 
bade  the  whirlwind  smite  the  ship  of  Odysseus. 
High  rose  the  angry  waves,  and  the  fierce  lightnings 
flashed  from  the  thick  cloud.  Louder  and  louder 
shrieked  the  storm,  till  the  ropes  of  the  mast  and 
sails  snapped  like  slender  twigs,  and  the  mast  fell 
with  a  mighty  crash  and  smote  down  the  helmsman, 
so  that  he  sank  dead  beneath  the  weight.  Then 
the  ship  lay  helpless  on  the  waters,  and  the  waves 
burst  over  her  in  their  fury  until  all  the  men  were 
swept  off  into  the  sea  and  Odysseus  only  was  left. 
The  west  wind  carried  the  battered  wreck  at  random 
over  the  waters ;  and  when  its  fury  was  stilled,  the 
south  wind  came  and  drove  Odysseus,  as  he  clung 
to  the  mast,  near  to  the  whirlpool  of  Chary bdis  and 
the  caves  of  the  greedy  Skylla.  For  nine  days  and 
nights  he  lay  tossed  on  the  stormy  water,  till  his 
limbs  were  numbed  with  cold  and  he  felt  that  he 
must  die.  But  on  the  tenth  day  he  was  cast  upon 
the  shore,  and  so  he  reached  the  island  where  dwelt 
the  lady  Kalypso. 
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ODYSSEUS  AND  KALYPSO. 

The  lady  Kalypso  sat  in  her  cave  weaving  the  bright 
threads  with  a  golden  shuttle,  when  she  saw  a  man 
thrown  up  by  the  waves  on  the  sea-shore.  So  she 
rose  in  haste,  and  when  she  came  to  the  beach, 
Odysseus  lay  before  her  stunned  on  the  rocks,  with 
his  limbs  numbed  and  stiffened  with  the  cold. 
Gently  she  raised  him  in  her  arms  and  carried  him 
to  her  home ;  and  there  she  tended  him  by  night 
and  by  day,  while  Odysseus  yet  knew  not  that  he 
had  been  saved  from  the  stormy  sea. 

When  he  awoke  from  his  long  sleep,  he  saw  be- 
fore him  a  fair  woman  who  looked  on  him  with  eyes 
full  of  tenderness  and  love;  and  Odysseus  halt 
thought  at  first  that  he  was  again  with  the  wise 
and  beautiful  Kirke  ;  but  soon  he  saw  that  the  face 
of  Kalypso  was  fairer  and  the  light  of  her  eye  more 
soft  and  tender.  At  last  he  spoke  in  a  faint  and 
low  voice,  '  Lady,  I  thank  thee  for  all  thy  care  and 
gentleness  ;  and  now  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name 
and  the  name  of  the  land  in  which  thou  dost  dwell.' 
Then  Kalypso  answered  (and  her  voice  was  sweet 
as  the  sweetest  music),  '  0  stranger,  the  gods  call 
me  Kalypso,  and  I  dwell  alone  in  this  fair  island 
which  is  called  Ogygia.     But  thou  art  faint  and 
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weak ;  tell  me  not  now  of  thy  sorrows,  but  rest  here 
in  my  cave  till  thy  strength  comes  back  to  thee 
again,  and  then  thou  shalt  tell  me  the  tale  of  thy 
sufferings.'  So  she  put  before  him  bread  to  eat 
and  a  goblet  of  dark  wine,  and  Odysseus  feasted 
with  Kalypso  in  the  cave.  And  as  he  looked  around 
he  saw  that  a  great  &e  was  burning  upon  the 
hearth,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  cedar  wood  and 
incense  rose  up  from  it. 

So  day  by  day  Kalypso  tended  Odysseus  in  his 
weariness,  and  day  by  day  she  spoke  to  him  more 
gently  and  lovingly.  She  asked  him  not  again  of 
his  sufferings,  or  whence  he  came  or  whither  he  was 
going ;  she  cared  not  for  aught  else,  if  only  he  might 
abide  with  her  in  her  lonely  home  :  ^^  and  she  feared 
to  ask  him  of  his  toil  and  woe,  lest  he  should  seek 
to  go  to  some  other  land.  But  the  heart  of  Odysseus 
was  far  away  in  his  own  country,  and  he  yearned  to 
depart  to  Ithaka  and  be  with  his  mfe  Penelope  and 
see  his  son  Telemachos  once  more.  Long  time  he 
hid  his  sorrows  in  his  breast,  for  Kalypso  spake  only 
of  her  love,  and  how  that  he  should  remain  with  her 
always  in  her  glittering  cave.  But  at  last  Odysseus 
fell  down  at  her  knee  and  besought  her  with  tears, 
and  said, '  Lady,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  and  care  ; 
and  now,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  away  in  peace  to 
my  own  home.  My  name  is  Odysseus,  and  my  father 
Laertes  is  chieftain  in  the  land  of  Ithaka.  Ten  years 
we  fought  at  Troy,  and  for  many  years  since  the  city 
of  Priam  fell  have  I  wandered  over  the  dark  sea, 
because  the  mighty  Athene  was  angry  with  me.    At 
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her  bidding  Poseidon,  the  lord  of  the  waters,  sent  a 
great  storm  and  scattered  my  ships,  and  we  were 
carried  to  distant  lands  and  to  savage  people,  to 
the  land  of  the  Lotos-eaters,  the  Cyclopes,  and  the 
Laestrygonians,  till  at  last  all  our  ships  were  shattered 
save  one  only,  in  which  I  sailed  with  the  men  that 
remained  to  me.  But  when  we  came  to  the  island 
of  Thrinakia,  my  comrades  slew  the  fairest  of  the 
cattle  of  Helios,  and  offered  sacrifice  with  them  to 
the  gods,  and  feasted  for  many  days.  Then  Helios 
besought  Zeus  in  his  anger,  and  a  great  whirlwind 
seized  my  ship,  and  all  my  men  were  dashed  into 
the  sea,  and  I  only  remain  alive  of  all  the  great  host 
which  I  led  to  Troy  from  Ithaka.  Pity  me,  lady, 
for  my  great  sorrow,  and  send  me  to  my  home ;  for 
year  by  year  my  wife  Penelope  looks  for  my  coming 
and  wastes  away  in  a  secret  grief,  and  if  I  go  not 
back  soon  she  will  die.'  But  Kalypso  said,  '  Ah, 
Odysseus,  what  dost  thou  ask?  I  cannot  send  thee 
to  Ithaka,  for  here  I  dwell  alone,  and  have  neither 
ships  nor  men.  Yet  wherefore  dost  thou  so  yearn 
to  go  to  barren  and  rocky  Ithaka  ?  What  dost  thou 
lack  here  of  all  that  thy  soul  may  lust  after  ?  Here 
thou  canst  share  my  riches,  and  here  thou  hast  my 
love.  Think  not  more  of  Penelope  :  long  since  she 
has  forgotten  thee,  and  it  may  be  that  now  her  love 
is  given  to  another.'  But  Odysseus  spake  quickly 
and  said, '  Lady,  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sayest ; 
sure  I  am  that  Penelop^  has  not  forgotten  me,  and 
that  she  loves  me  still  as  in  the  ancient  days.  Ah, 
lady,  thou  art  of  no  mortal  race,  and  thou  knowest 
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not  the  love  of  men  and  women.'  Then  a  look  of 
anger  passed  over  the  gentle  face  of  Kalypso,  as  she 
answered,  '  Dost  thou  chide  me,  stranger,  and  wilt 
tliou  not  give  me  tliy  love  ?  Urge  me  not  in  thy 
folly,  for  the  anger  of  tlie  gods  is  terrible.  Yet 
think  not  of  my  wrath,  0  man  of  many  toils  and 
sorrows  ;  rest  with  me  in  my  home,  where  no  grief 
may  vex  thee,  and  I  will  charm  thy  cares  away  by 
the  sound  of  my  sweet  singing.  I  can  tell  thee  of 
the  feasts  of  the  gods  in  high  Olympus,  of  HebS 
and  Harmonia  and  the  laughter-loving  Aphrodite. 
Rest,  rest,  Odysseus.  What  is  thy  home  to  thee, 
when  my  arm  is  round  thee  and  my  voice  falls  gently 
on  thine  ear  ?  Think  not  now  of  toil  and  labour : 
rest,  rest.' 

Then  she  sang  with  a  low  sweet  voice,  and  the 
touch  of  her  hand  as  it  rested  on  his  head  brought 
down  a  deep  sleep  on  his  eyelids.  At  her  bidding 
the  happy  dreams  came  and  stood  beside  his  couch,-'*^ 
and  whispered  to  him  of  new  joys  and  the  delights 
of  more  than  mortal  love.  So  she  laid  her  spell 
upon  Odysseus,  and  he  feared  to  speak  more  of  his 
home  in  Ithaka.  Twelve  moons  passed  through 
their  changes,  and  still  he  abode  in  the  cave  of 
Kalypso,  listening  to  her  sweet  songs  and  soothed 
by  her  gentle  love ;  but  often,  when  the  thought  of 
his  home  came  back  upon  his  mind,  he  hastened  to 
the  sea-shore,  and  wept  with  bitter  tears  for  his  great 
misery,  and  yearned  for  the  day  when  he  might  go 
to  rocky  Ithaka. 

But,  for  all  her  great  anger,  AthfinS  loved  Odys- 
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sens  still,  and  she  went  to  Zeus  and  told  him  of  hia 
hard  lot, — how  Kalypso  kept  him  by  her  evil  spells 
in  the  island  of  Ogygia.  Then  Zeus  called  Hermes 
the  slayer  of  Argos  with  the  hundred  eyes,  and  bade 
him  go  to  the  lady  Kalypso  and  command  her  to  send 
Odysseus  to  his  home.  So  Hermes  bound  his  golden 
sandals  on  his  feet,  and  took  in  his  hand  the  staff 
with  which  he  brings  sleep  on  the  eyes  of  men  or 
rouses  them  from  their  rest.  Then  from  the  high 
Olympus  he  flew  down  to  the  earth  beneath,  and 
skimmed  the  waves  of  the  sea  like  a  bird,  until  he 
came  to  the  island  of  Kalypso.  Quickly  from  the 
shore  he  hastened  to  her  cave.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  from  the  high  heaven ;  the  trees  cast  their 
cool  shade  on  the  rock.  The  sea-birds  rested  with 
folded  wings  on  the  branches.  Round  the  stems  of 
the  pine  and  the  cypress  the  vine  clung  lovingly, 
and  its  long  clusters  of  rich  grapes  hung  before  the 
opening  of  the  cave,  while  four  fountains  gave  forth 
their  pure  streams  to  water  the  soft  meadows  where 
the  violet  and  the  rose  looked  up  into  the  blue  sky. 
As  Hermes  stood  before  the  cave,  he  heard  the 
sweet  singing  of  Kalypso,  while  she  plied  her  task 
with  the  golden  shuttle.  In  the  cave  the  fire  was 
burning  upon  the  hearth,  and  the  sweet  smell  of 
cedar  and  incense  filled  the  air.  But  Hermes  saw 
not  Odysseus  as  he  entered  in,  for  he  was  far  away 
weeping  on  the  sea-shore.  Then  Kalypso  rose  in 
haste,  for  she  knew  his  face,  and  said,  '  Wherefore 
comest  thou  thus  to  me  with  thy  golden  wand?  If 
thou  bringest  to  me  a  charge  from  Zeus,  tell  me  his 
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will,  tliat  I  may  do  it.'  Then  before  him  she  placed 
the  food  of  the  gods  and  poured  out  for  him  the 
nectar  wine  ;  and  when  Hermes  had  feasted  merrily, 
he  spake  and  said,  '  I  come  from  the  great  Zeus, 
who  bids  thee  send  away  Odysseus  that  he  may  go 
to  his  home  in  Ithaka.  Long  time  has  he  fought  at 
Troy,  and  grievous  sorrows  have  fallen  upon  him 
since  he  left  the  land  of  Priam ;  and  it  is  not  the 
will  of  Zeus  that  he  should  die  here  far  away  from 
his  own  people.' 

And  Kalypso  trembled  as  she  heard  his  words, 
and  she  said,  '  0  Hermes,  hard  of  heart  are  the  gods 
of  Olympus,  who  grudge  to  us  the  love  of  mortal 
men.  So  when  the  rosy-fingered  Eos^*^  loved 
Orion,  then  Artemis  slew  him  with  her  unerring 
darts  in  Ortygia ;  and  when  lasion  was  beloved  of 
Demeter,  he  was  smitten  by  the  thunderbolts  of 
Zeus.  And  now  ye  grudge  me  the  love  of  Odysseus 
whom  I  saved  from  the  stormy  water,  as  he  lay 
stunned  and  bruised  on  the  sea-shore.  I  have 
cherished  him  in  my  home,  and  I  thought  to  make 
him  immortal  as  myself  and  free  from  the  doom  of 
the  sons  of  men.  But  the  will  of  Zeus  must  be 
obeyed,  and  I  will  not  withstand  it.  If  Odysseus 
seeks  to  go  away  from  my  land,  let  him  go ;  but  I 
cannot  give  him  help,  for  I  have  neither  ships  nor 
men.'  But  Hermes  only  said,  '  See  thou  despise 
not  the  bidding  of  Zeus,  lest  he  be  wroth  with  thee 
in  time  to  come ; '  and  then  he  rose  on  his  golden 
sandals  to  the  halls  of  Olympus. 

Then  Kalypso  hastened  to  the  sea-shore,  and 


there  she  saw  OljsseTis  we^p-^g-  f :?  his  gneYomr 
forroTT  that  he  mir:::  ni-r  reriirn  to  his  home. 
Gentlr  she  w^ni  r:-^ards  Lira,  and  she  laid  ha* 
hand  on  his  arm  sr.d  said.  •  Weer*  nor,  Odvssens. 
I  have  given  thee  my  i  >ve,  and  I  have  sought  for 
thine  ;  but  if  thoa  caresr  n  jt  to  g-ive  it,  I  will  aid 
thee  to  build  a  rafr ,  and  ihou  shalt  go  hence  in  peace, 
with  plentv  of  f>od  and  wine ;  and  I  will  send  a  soft 
and  gentle  breeze  which  shall  take  thee  to  thine 
own  land,  since  so  the  gods  will  who  are  mightier 
thanL' 

But  Odysseus  was  full  of  fear  when  he  heard  these 
words,  for  he  thought  that  Kalypso  was  speaking 
craftily,  and  he  said. '  Lady,  dost  thou  seek  to  entrap 
me  by  guile,  when  thou  biddest  me  cross  the  wide 
sea  on  a  raft,  where  even  the  great  ships  may  not 
pass?  Even  at  thy  bidding  I  may  not  go,  unless 
thou  wilt  swear  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  me  for 
following  thy  counseL'  Then  Kalypso  smUed,  and 
laid  her  hand  gently  upon  him  and  called  him  by 
his  name ;  and  she  sware  by  the  waters  of  the  Styx, 
and  the  broad  earth,  and  the  high  heaven  above, 
that  she  sought  not  to  hurt  him  by  her  words ;  and 
she  led  him  back  to  her  cave  and  spread  a  rich 
banquet  before  him.  Then  as  they  feasted  together 
she  said,  '  Wilt  thou  go  away,  Odysseus  ?  If  thus 
thy  heart  is  fixed,  farewell  now  and  in  the  time  to 
come.  But  if  thou  couldst  know  the  sorrows  which 
await  thee  before  thou  mayest  see  thy  home,  sure  I 
am  that  thou  wouldst  not  forsake  me.  Ah,  Odysseus, 
I  can  make  thee  undying  as  myself,  and  thy  wife 
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Penelope  is  not  fairer  than  I.  The  daughters  of 
men  cannot  vie  in  strength  and  beauty  with  the 
deathless  children  of  the  gods.'  But  Odysseus  said, 
*  Be  not  angry,  lady.  Well  I  know  that  my  wife 
Penelope  cannot  be  matched  with  thee  for  thy 
glorious  beauty,  for  she  is  but  a  mortal  woman,  and 
thou  canst  not  die  or  grow  old.  But  even  thus 
would  I  return  to  her  and  to  my  home;  for  my 
heart  is  wasted  away  while  I  yearn  to  see  Ithaka 
once  more.  And  if  sorrows  and  storms  await  me 
still,  I  am  ready  to  bear  them.  Many  woes  have  I 
suffered  in  the  years  that  are  past;  let  these  be 
added  to  their  number.' 

So,  when  Eos  spread  her  rosy  fingers  in  the  sky, 
Kalypso  arose  and  put  a  bright  robe  on  him,  and  a 
golden  girdle  round  his  waist;  and  she  placed  a 
sharp  axe  in  his  hand,  wherewith  he  cut  down  the 
wood  for  the  raft,  and  Kalypso  helped  him  to  build 
it.  When  four  days  were  past  the  raft  was  ready, 
and  Kalypso  parted  from  Odysseus  on  the  sea-shore ; 
and  as  he  went  away  from  the  land,  she  looked  on 
him  long  with  a  tender  and  loving  gaze,  and  sent  a 
soft  and  gentle  breeze  to  carry  him  on  his  way. 
Then  she  went  back  slowly  to  her  lonely  cave. 

But  Poseidon  was  filled  with  wrath  as  he  saw 
the  raft  of  Odysseus  comiug  near  to  the  Phaeakian 
shore ;  and  he  stirred  up  a  great  storm,  so  that  the 
heaven  was  black  with  clouds  and  rain.  Sorely  was 
Odysseus  tossed  on  the  heaving  sea,  until  his  raft 
was  shattered,  and  once  again  he  was  plunged  in  the 
raging  waters.     But  from  her  green  cave  beneath 
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the  sea  In6  the  daughter  of  Kadmos  heard  liig  cry 
for  help,  and  she  rose  up  to  comfort  him  under  the 
wrath  of  King  Poseidon.  So  Odysseus  was  glad- 
dened by  her  words,  and  knew  that  now  he  should 
one  day  come  to  Ithaka;  and  he  battled  more 
stoutly  with  the  angry  sea,  until,  weary  with  pain 
and  cold  and  hunger,  he  lay  numbed  and  stiff  on 
the  PheBakian  shore.  There,  as  he  slept  amidst 
the  bushes  that  grew  high  up  on  the  beach,  AthenS 
went  to  the  house  of  King  Alkinoos,  and  spake  to 
his  child  NausikaS,,  the  fairest  and  purest  of  all  the 
daughters  of  men ;  and  Athene  brought  her  down 
to  the  sea-shore,  that  so  she  might  save  Odysseus, 
who  had  known  so  great  grief  in  his  long  wander- 
ings after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
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Merry  was  the  laughter  of  the  maidens  as  they 
played  on  the  sea-shore  with  Nausikaa,  the  daughter 
of  Alkinoos.  They  had  gone  down  to  the  sea-shore 
to  wash  their  clothes  ;^^^  and  now  they  were  playing 
after  their  work  was  done.  They  were  just  going 
back  to  the  city,  when  one  of  them  threw  the  ball, 
with  which  they  were  playing,  at  another  of  the  girls ; 
but  the  ball  missed  her,  and  rolled  down  into  a  deep 
and  narrow  place,  and  they  gave  a  great  cry  which 
woke  up  Odysseus,  who  was  lying  cold  and  almost 
dead  among  the  rocks.  And  he  opened  his  eyes, 
and  said  to  himself,  '  Did  I  not  hear  the  sound  of 
voices  like  the  voices  of  merry  girls  ?  I  must  go 
and  see  if  they  can  help  me,  and  lead  me  to  some 
one  who  will  give  me  food  and  shelter.'  So  he  crept 
out  from  among  the  rocks  where  he  had  been  lying, 
and  came  to  the  place  where  the  girls  were.  When 
they  saw  Odysseus  with  his  clothes  all  torn,  and  his 
hair  matted  and  twisted  over  his  face,  the  others 
were  frightened,  and  began  to  scream;  but  Nausikaft 
was  a  good  and  brave  girl,  and  she  told  them  not  to 
be  so  silly,  but  to  help  the  poor  stranger  if  they 
could.  And  Odysseus  came,  and  knelt  down  to  her, 
and  said,  '  Lady,  you  see  how  very  miserable  I  am. 
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The  storm  lias  broken  my  raft  to  pieces  ;  and,  for 
many  hours,  I  have  had  to  swim  in  the  sea,  till  I 
was  cold  and  faint ;  and  then  the  waves  tossed  me 
among  the  rocks,  where  I  lay  bruised  and  stunned, 
until  I  heard  your  voices.  But  tell  me  now  where  I 
am,  and  if  there  is  any  one  here  who  can  help  me, 
and  give  me  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  then 
send  me  home  to  Ithaka.' 

And  Nausikaa  said, '  Do  not  be  afraid,  0  stranger, 
whoever  you  are.  You  shall  have  all  that  you  can 
want.  My  name  is  Nausikad,  and  I  am  the  daughter 
of  Alkinoos,  the  king  of  the  Phseakians,  who  live  in 
this  happy  island.  Come  with  me,  for  I  am  sure 
that  he  and  my  mother  Arete  will  be  good  and  kind 
to  you ;  and  when  you  are  well  and  strong  again, 
you  shall  go  on  homd  to  Ithaka.'  And  as  she  spoke, 
she  looked  so  gentle  and  good,  that  Odysseus  thought 
he  had  never  seen  any  one  half  so  beautiful  before; 
and  he  followed  her  gladly,  as  she  showed  him  the 
way  to  the  house  of  Alkinoos. 

Never  had  Odysseus  seen  anything  half  so  splendid 
before.  The  house  stood  in  a  glorious  garden,  where 
there  were  all  manner  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
where  the  fruits  and  flowers  lasted  all  the  year  round. 
There  were  no  trees  to  be  seen  there  without  leaves, 
nor  any  whose  leaves  were  yellow  or  withered,  for 
there  was  no  winter  there  and  no  autumn  ;  but  the 
soft  west  wind  and  the  gentle  sun  ripened  the  fruit 
on  some  of  the  trees  while  others  were  coming  into 
blossom ;  and  even  on  the  same  tree  you  might 
see  some  of  the  fruit  ripe,  and  some  only  just 
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hardening  from  the  hud.  All  the  year  round  the 
purple  grapes  shone  amongst  the  broad  vine  leaves, 
and  the  apples  and  pomegranates  made  a  splendid 
show  among  the  dark  green  olives  which  were  mixed 
up  with  them.  And  in  the  garden  there  were  two 
fountains,  one  of  which  sent  its  clear  cool  water 
to  refresh  the  trees  and  2)lants  and  flowers;  and 
from  the  other  they  brought  water  to  the  house  of 
Alkinoos. 

But  if  Odysseus  wondered  to  see  such  splendid 
gardens,  he  wondered  much  more  when  he  looked 
at  the  house  of  Alkinoos.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  plates  of  brass,  and  on  the  top  was  a  cornice 
of  gold  and  purple.  The  doors  and  seats  were  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  there  were  figures  of  dogs, 
all  of  gold,  which  Hephaistos  made  and  gave  to 
guard  the  house  of  Alkinoos.  "^^^  Round  the  rooms 
were  hung  tapestries  which  the  women  wove  with 
bright  threads  of  gold  and  silver  and  all  other 
colours :  and  on  them  were  embroidered  the  feasts 
of  the  Phaeakians,  as  they  sat  eating  and  drinking 
at  the  tables  loaded  with  all  good  things.  And 
round  the  large  court  there  were  figures  of  young 
men,  all  made  of  gold,  which  held  burning  torches 
in  their  hands  at  night,  to  give  light  in  the  palace 
of  Alkinoos. 

So  Odysseus  went  through  the  great  hall,  wonder- 
ing how  Alkinoos  could  have  got  all  those  riches ; 
and  when  he  came  up  to  the  golden  throne  on  which 
the  king  was  sitting  with  his  wife  Arete,  he  fell  on 
his  knees  before  them,  and  told  them  of  his  great 
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toils  and  sorrows,  and  prayed  them  to  give  him  a 
ship  to  take  him  home  to  Ithaka. 

Then  Alkinoos  took  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and 
set  him  on  a  seat,  and  told  the  servants  to  bring  him 
everything  that  he  wanted.  So  they  feasted  together, 
and  the  minstrels  sang  a  beautiful  song,  which  was 
all  about  the  war  of  the  Achaians  at  Troy.  And 
when  Odysseus  heard  the  song,  the  tears  came  into 
his  eyes,  for  he  thought  of  all  his  brave  friends  whom 
he  had  lost.  So  Alkinoos  told  the  minstrel  to  stop, 
because  his  song  gave  Odysseus  pain,  and  he  said, 
'  What  is  it  that  grieves  thee,  0  stranger  ?  Tell  me 
who  thou  art,  and  all  that  thou  hast  seen  and  suf- 
fered.' 

Then  Odysseus  told  him  his  name,  and  the  story 
of  his  great  deeds  at  Troy,  and  of  his  toils  and 
wanderings  since  he  left  the  city  of  Priam.  He 
told  him  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemos  and  the  lady 
Kirke,  of  the  sweet-singing  Seirens,  of  Skylla  and 
Charybdis,  and  Kalypso,  and  how  at  last  he  was 
thrown  on  the  Phaeakian  shore  where  he  met  the 
beautiful  Nausikaa  and  her  merry  companions  as 
they  were  playing  on  the  beach. 

And  then  Odysseus  said  again,  '  Let  me  go ;  I  am 
weary  of  wandering  about  so  long,  and  I  want  to 
rest  in  my  own  home.'  But  Alkinoos  said,  '  Stay 
with  us,  for  surely  you  can  never  live  in  a  more 
beautiful  place  than  this.  Here  the  sun  is  always 
shining,  and  the  fruits  always  ripe;  and  you  see  how 
rich  we  are  with  gold  and  silver  things,  and  how  we 
have  everything  that  we  want.     Stay  with  us,  and 
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you  shall  have  Nausikaa  for  your  wife,  and  by  and 
by  you  shall  be  king  of  the  PhaBakians  over  whom  I 
rule.'  But  Odysseus  thanked  Alkinoos,  and  he  said, 
'  You  are  very  kind  and  good  to  me :  and  I  seek  not 
to  leave  you  because  my  home  is  richer  and  more 
beautiful  than  yours,  for  Ithaka  is  a  rocky  and  barren 
island,  where  only  the  sheep  and  goats  can  feed,  and 
where  we  have  very  few  fruits  and  flowers ;  and  I  am 
not  fit  to  be  the  husband  of  your  child  Nausikafi,, 
She  is  indeed  very  beautiful  and  good ;  but  I  am 
now  growing  old,  and  I  have  had  hard  toils  and  long 
wanderings :  and  besides,  my  wife  Penelope  is  wait- 
ing for  me  at  home,  and  almost  thinks  that  I  shall 
never  come  back  again ;  and  I  am  longing  to  see  my 
son  Telemachos,  who  was  only  a  little  child  when  I 
went  away  to  Troy.  Let  me  then  go  home,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  how  kind  you  have  all  been  to  me 
in  this  beautiful  island  of  the  Phaeakians.' 

Then  Alkinoos  ordered  a  large  ship  to  be  got 
ready,  and  fifty  men  to  row  Odysseus  across  to 
Ithaka.  And  he  gave  him  rich  presents,  and  ArStS 
and  the  good  and  beautiful  Nausikaa  brought  him 
splendid  dresses  to  carry  to  Penelope. 

Then  Odysseus  went  down  to  the  sea-shore ;  and 
as  they  sailed  away  he  looked  back  many  times  to 
the  splendid  home  of  Alkinoos,  and  felt  very  sorry 
that  he  had  to  leave  such  kind  friends.  But  he  said, 
'  I  shall  soon  see  Penelope  and  Telemachos,  and 
that  will  comfort  me  for  all  my  sorrows,  and  all  my 
toils  by  sea  and  land,  since  I  left  Troy  to  come 
back  to  Ithaka.' 
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THE  VENGEANCE  OF  ODYSSEUS. 

A  FAIR  breeze  filled  the  sail  of  the  Phaeakian  ship 
in  which  Odysseus  lay  asleep  as  in  the  dreamless 
slumber  of  the  dead.  The  wild  music  of  the  waves 
rose  on  the  air  as  the  bark  sped  on  its  glistening 
pathway ;  but  their  murmur  reached  not  the  ear  of 
the  wanderer,  for  the  spell  of  Athene  was  upon  him, 
and  all  his  cares  and  griefs  were  for  a  little  while 
forgotten. 

The  dawn  light  was  stealing  across  the  eastern 
sky  when  the  good  ship  rode  into  the  haven  of  the 
sea-god  Phorkys,  and  rested  without  anchor  or  cable 
beneath  the  rocks  which  keep  off  the  breath  of  the 
harsh  winds.  At  the  head  of  the  little  bay  a  broad- 
leaved  olive-tree  spread  its  branches  in  front  of  a 
cave  where  the  sea-nymphs  wove  their  beautiful 
purple  robes.  Gently  the  sailors  raised  Odysseus  in 
their  arms;  gently  they  bore  him  from  the  ship, 
and  placed  him  on  the  land  with  the  gifts  which 
Alkinoos  and  Arete  and  Nausikaa  had  given  to  him 
when  he  set  off  to  go  to  Ithaka.  So  the  Phaeakians 
went  away,  and  Odysseus  rested  once  more  in  his 
own  land.  But  when  he  awoke  from  his  sleep,  he 
knew  not  where  he  was,  for  Athene  had  spread  a 
mist  on  land  and  sea.     The  haven,  the  rocks,  the 
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trees,  the  pathways  wore  a  strange  look  in  the  dim 
and  gloomy  light;  but  while  Odyssens  yet  pondered 
where  he  should  stow  away  the  gifts  lest  thieves 
should  find  them,  there  stood  before  him  a  glorious 
form,  and  he  heard  a  voice  which  said,  ^  Dost  thou 
not  know  me,  Odysseus  ?  I  am  Pallas  AthenS,  who 
have  stood  by  thy  side  to  guard  thee  in  all  thy 
wanderings  and  deliver  thee  from  all  thy  enemies. 
And  now  that  thou  standest  again  on  thine  own 
land  of  Ithaka,  I  have  come  to  thee  once  more,  to 
bid  thee  make  ready  for  the  great  vengeance,  and 
to  bear  with  patience  all  that  may  befall  thee  until 
the  hour  be  come.'  But  Odysseus  could  scarcely 
believe  that  he  was  in  Ithaka  even  though  it  was 
Athene  who  spake  to  him,  until  she  scattered  the  mist 
and  showed  him  the  fair  haven  with  its  broad  spread- 
ing olive-trees,  and  the  home  of  the  sea-nymphs, 
and  the  old  hill  of  Neritos  with  its  wooded  sides. 

Then  they  placed  the  gifts  of  the  Phaeakians  in  the 
cave  hard  by  the  stream  of  living  waters  which  flowed 
through  it  to  the  sea,  and  Athene  touched  him  with 
a  staff,  and  all  the  beauty  of  his  form  was  gone.  His 
face  became  seamed  with  wrinkles,  his  flashing  eyes 
grew  dim,  and  the  golden  locks  vanished  from  his 
shoulders.  His  glistening  raiment  turned  to  noisome 
rags,  as  Athene  put  a  beggar's  wallet  on  his  shoulder 
and  placed  a  walking  staff  in  his  hand,  and  showed 
him  the  path  which  led  to  the  house  of  the  swineherd 
Eumaios. 

Ho  Odysseus  went  his  way ;  but  when  he  entered 

the  courtyard  of  Eumaios  in  his  tattered  raiment,  the 

u 
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dogs  flew  at  him  with  loud  barkings,  until  the  swine- 
herd drove  them  away,  and  led  the  stranger  into  his 
dwelling,  where  he  placed  a  shaggy  goatskin  for 
him  to  lie  on.  '  Thou  hast  welcomed  me  kindly,' 
said  Odysseus ;  ^  the  gods  grant  thee  in  return  thy 
heart's  desire.'  Then  Eumaios  answered  sadly,  ^  My 
friend,  I  may  not  despise  a  stranger  though  he  be 
even  poorer  and  meaner  than  myself,  for  it  is  Zeus 
who  sends  to  us  the  poor  man  and  the  beggar.  Little 
indeed  have  I  to  give ;  for  so  is  it  with  bondmen 
when  the  young  chiefs  lord  it  in  the  land.  But  he 
is  far  away  who  loved  me  well  and  gave  me  all  my 
substance.  I  would  that  the  whole  kindred  of  Helen 
had  been  uprooted  from  the  earth,  for  it  was  for  her 
sake  that  my  master  went  to  fight  with  the  Trojans 
at  Ilion.' 

Then  Eumaios  placed  meat  and  wine  before  him. 
^It  is  but  a  homely  meal,'  he  said,  ^and  a  poor 
draught;  but  the  chiefs  who  throng  about  my 
master's  wife  eat  all  the  fat  of  the  land.  A  brave 
life  they  have  of  it,  for  rich  were  the  treasures"' 
which  my  master  left  in  his  house  when  he  went  to 
take  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  of  Helen.'  ^  Tell  me 
thy  master's  name,  friend,'  said  the  stranger.  *  If 
he  was  indeed  so  rich  and  great,  I  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  tell  you  something  about  him,  for  I  have 
been  a  wanderer  in  many  lands.'  ^Why,  what 
would  be  the  use  ? '  answered  the  swineherd.  ^  Many 
a  vagabond  comes  here  with  trumped-up  tales  to  my 
master's  wife,  who  listens  to  them  greedily,  hoping 
against  hope.    No :  he  must  long  ago  have  died ; 
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but  we  love  Odysseus  still,  and  we  call  him  our 
friend  though  he  is  very  far  away,'  ^  Nay,  but  thou 
art  wrong  this  time,'  said  the  stranger,  '  for  I  do 
know  Odysseus,  and  I  swear  to  thee  that  the  sun 
shall  not  finish  his  journey  through  the  heavens  be- 
fore thy  lord  returns.'  But  Eumaios  shook  his  head. 
'  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  for  your  news.  Sure  I 
am  that  Odysseus  will  not  come  back.  Say  no  more 
about  him,  for  my  heart  is  pained  when  any  make  me 
call  to  mind  the  friend  whom  I  have  lost.  But  what 
is  your  name,  friend,  and  whence  do  you  come  ? ' 

Then  Odysseus  was  afraid  to  reveal  himself;  so  he 
told  him  a  long  story  how  he  had  come  from  Crete, 
and  been  made  a  slave  in  Egypt,  bow  after  many 
years  Phoinix  had  led  him  to  the  purple  land,  how 
Pheidon  the  chief  of  the  Thesprotians  had  showed 
him  the  treasures  of  Odysseus,  and  how  at  last  he 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  who  had  clothed 
him  in  beggarly  rags  and  left  him  on  the  shore  of 
Ithaka.  But  still  Eumaios  would  not  believe.  '  I 
cannot  trust  your  tale,  my  friend,  when  you  tell  me 
that  Odysseus  has  sojourned  in  the  Thesprotian  land. 
I  have  had  enough  of  such  news  since  an  ^olian 
came  and  told  me  that  he  had  seen  him  in  Crete 
with  Idomeneus  mending  the  ships  which  had  been 
hurt  by  a  storm,  and  that  he  would  come  again  to 
his  home  before  that  summer  was  ended.  Many  a 
year  has  passed  since ;  and  if  I  welcome  you  still,  it 
is  not  for  your  false  tidings  about  my  master.'  '  Well,' 
said  Odysseus,  '  I  will  make  a  covenant  with  you. 
If  he  returns  this  year,  you  shall  clothe  me  in  sound 
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garments  and  send  me  home  to  Doulicliioii ;  if  he 
does  not,  bid  thy  men  hurl  me  from  the  cliffs,  that 
beggars  may  learn  not  to  tell  lies.'  '  Nay,  how  can 
I  do  that,'  said  Eumaios,  *  when  you  have  eaten 
bread  in  my  house  ?  Would  Zeus  ever  hear  my 
prayer  again  ?  Tell  me  no  more  false  tales,  and  let 
us  talk  together  as  friends.' 

Meanwhile  Telemachos  was  far  away  in  Sparta, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  seek  his  father  Odysseus,  if 
haply  he  might  find  him ;  and  one  night  as  he  lay 
sleepless  on  his  couch,  Athene  stood  before  him  and 
warned  him  to  hasten  home.  '  The  suitors  are  eating 
up  thy  substance,  and  they  lie  in  wait  that  they  may 
slay  thee  before  the  ship  reaches  Ithaka;  but  the  gods 
who  guard  thee  will  deliver  thee  from  them,  and 
when  thou  comest  to  the  land,  go  straightway  to  the 
house  of  Eumaios.' 

Then  in  the  morning  Telemachos  bade  farewell  to 
Menelaos,  and  the  fair-haired  Helen  placed  in  his 
hands  a  beautiful  robe  which  her  own  fingers  had 
wrought.  '  Take  it,'  she  said,  '  as  a  memorial  of 
Helen,  and  give  it  to  thy  bride  when  thy  marriage 
day  has  come.'  So  they  set  off  from  Sparta,  and 
came  to  Pylos;  and  there,  as  Telemachos  offered 
sacrifice,  the  wise  seer  Theoklymenos  stood  by  his 
side,  and  asked  him  of  his  name  and  race,  and  when 
he  knew  that  he  was  the  son  of  Odysseus,  he  be- 
sought Telemachos  to  take  him  with  him  to  the  ship, 
for  he  had  slain  a  man  in  Argos  and  he  was  flying 
from  the  avenger  of  blood.  So  Theoklymenos  the 
seer  came  with  Telemachos  to  Ithaka. 
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Then  again  Odysseus  made  trial  of  the  friendship 
of  Eumaios,  and  when  the  meal  was  over,  he  said, 
'  To-morrow,  early  in  the  morning,  I  must  go  to  the 
house  of  Odysseus.  Therefore  let  some  one  guide  me 
thither.  It  may  be  that  Penelope  will  listen  to  my 
tidings,  and  that  the  suitors  will  give  alms  to  the  old 
man.  For  I  can  serve  well,  my  friends,  and  none  can 
light  a  fire  and  heap  on  wood,  or  hand  the  winecup 
more  deftly,  than  myself.'  But  Eumaios  was  angry, 
and  said  sharply,  '  Why  not  tarry  here?  You  annoy 
neither  me  nor  my  friends,  and  when  Odysseus  comes 
home,  be  sure  he  will  give  you  coat  and  cloak  and 
all  else  that  you  may  need.'  And  the  beggar  said, 
'  God  reward  thee,  good  friend,  for  succouring  the 
stranger,'  and  he  asked  him  if  the  father  and  mother 
of  Odysseus  were  yet  alive.  Then  Eumaios  told  him 
how  his  mother  had  pined  away  and  died  after 
Odysseus  went  to  Ilion,  and  how  Laertes  lingered 
on  in  a  wretched  and  squalid  old  age. 

But  the  ship  of  Telemachos  had  now  reached  the 
land,  and  he  sent  some  of  his  men  to  tell  Penelope 
that  her  son  was  come  back,  while  he  himself  went 
to  the  house  of  Eumaios.  Glad  indeed  was  the  swine- 
hel-d  to  see  him,  for  he  had  not  thought  to  look  upon 
his  face  again.  And  Telemachos  said, '  Is  my  mother 
yet  in  her  home,  or  has  she  wedded  another,  and  is 
the  bridal  couch  of  Odysseus  covered  with  the  webs 
of  spiders  ? '  '  Nay,  she  is  still  in  her  home,'  said 
Eumaios ;  ^but  night  and  day  she  sheds  bitter  tears 
in  her  grievous  sorrow.'  Then  Telemachos  spied 
the  beggar;  and  when  he  learnt  his  story  from 
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Eumaios,  he  was  troubled.  '  What  can  we  do  with 
him  ?  Shall  I  give  him  a  cloak  and  a  sword  and 
send  him  away?  I  am  afraid  to  take  him  to  my 
father's  house,  for  the  suitors  may  flout  and  jeer 
him.'  Then  the  beggar  put  in  his  word:  ^ Truly 
these  suitors  meet  us  at  every  turn.  How  comes 
it  all  about  ?  Do  you  yield  to  them  of  your  own 
free  will,  or  do  the  people  hate  you,  or  have  you  a 
quarrel  with  your  kinsfolk  ?  If  these  withered  arms 
of  mine  had  but  the  strength  of  my  youth,  soon 
should  some  of  these  suitors  smart  for  their  mis- 
deeds ;  and  if  their  numbers  were  too  great  for  me 
to  deal  with,  better  so  to  die  than  see  them  thus 
devour  the  land.'  '  Nay,  friend,  your  guesses  are 
wrong,'  said  Telemachos.  '  The  people  do  not  hate 
me,  and  I  have  no  feud  with  my  kindred ;  but  these 
suitors  have  swarmed  in  upon  us  like  bees  from  all 
the  country  round  about.' 

Presently  Eumaios  rose  up  to  go  with  tidings  to 
Penelop^ ;  and  when  he  was  gone  a  glorious  form 
stood  before  the  door,  but  the  eyes  only  of  Odysseus 
saw  her,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  Pallas  AthSnfi. 
'  The  time  is  come,'  she  said ;  ^  show  thyself  to  Tele- 
machos and  make  ready  with  him  for  the  great  ven- 
geance.' Then  Athene  passed  her  golden  staff  over  his 
body,  and  straightway  his  tattered  raiment  became 
a  white  and  glistening  robe.  Once  more  the  hue  of 
youth  came  back  to  his  cheek  and  the  golden  locks 
flowed  down  over  his  shoulders,  so  that  Telemachos 
marvelled  and  said,  '  Who  art  thou,  stranger,  that 
thou  lookest  like  one  of  the  bright  gods  ?    But  now 
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thy  garmentwas  torn,  and  thy  hands  shook  with  age.' 
'  Nay,  I  am  no  god,'  answered  the  man  of  many  toils 
and  sorrows  ;  '  I  am  thy  father.'  Then  Odysseus 
kissed  his  son,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheek  ; 
but  Telemachos  would  not  believe.  '  Men  change 
not  thus,'  he  said, '  from  age  to  youth,  from  squalor 
and  weakness  to  strength  and  splendour.'  ' It  is  the 
work  of  AthenS,'  said  the  stranger,  ^  who  can  make 
all  things  fresh  and  fair ;  and  if  I  be  not  Odysseus, 
none  other  will  ever  come  to  Ithaka.'  Then  Tele- 
machos put  his  arms  around  his  father  and  wept,  and 
the  cry  of  their  weeping  went  up  together ;  and 
Odysseus  said,  ^  The  time  for  vengeance  draws  nigh. 
How  many  are  these  suitors  ?  '  '  They  may  be  told 
by  scores,'  said  Telemachos ;  ^  and  what  are  two  against 
so  many  ? '  ^  They  are  enough,'  answered  Odysseus, 
*  if  only  Zeus  and  Athene  are  on  their  side.' 

Then  Telemachos  went  to  the  house  of  Odysseus, 
where  the  suitors  were  greatly  cast  down  because 
their  messengers  had  not  been  able  to  kill  him. 
And  PenelopS  came  forth  from  her  chamber,  beau- 
tiful as  Artemis  and  Aphrodite,  and  she  kissed  her 
son,  who  told  her  how  he  had  journeyed  to  Sparta, 
seeking  in  vain  for  his  father.  But  Theoklymenos 
put  in  a  word  and  said, '  Odysseus  is  now  in  Ithaka, 
and  is  making  ready  for  the  day  of  the  great  ven- 
geance.' 

Presently  Eumaios  went  back  to  his  house,  and 
there  he  found  the  beggar,  for  Odysseus  had  laid 
aside  his  glistening  robe  and  the  glory  of  youth 
had  faded  away  again  from  his  face.     So  they  went 
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to  the  city  together,  and  sate  by  the  beautiful  foun- 
tain whether  the  people  came  to  draw  water ;  and  Mel- 
anthios  the  goatherd,  as  he  drove  the  flock  for  the 
suitors,  spied  them  out  and  reviled  them.     *  Thieves 
love  thieves,  they  say  :  where  hast  thou  found  this 
vagabond,  friend  swineherd?'  and  he  pushed  Odys- 
seus with  his  heel.     Then  Odysseus  was  wroth,  and 
would  have  slain  him,  but  he  restrained  himself,  and 
Eumaios  prayed  aloud  to  the  nymphs  that  they  would 
bring  his  master  home.   And  Melanthios  said,  ^  Pray 
on,  as  thou  wilt ;  but  Telemachos  shall  soon  lie  low, 
for  Odysseus  shall  see  Ithaka  again  no  more. '     Then 
he  drove  the  goats  onwards  to  the  house  of  Odysseus, 
and  Eumaios  and  the  beggar  followed  him;  and 
as  they  communed  by  the  way,  the  swineherd  bade 
him  go  first  into  the  house,   lest  any  finding  him 
without  might  jeer  or  hurt  him.     But  the  beggar 
would  not.     '  Many  a  hard  buffet  have  I  had  by  land 
and  by  sea,'  he  said,  ^  and  I  am  not  soon  cast  down.' 
Soon  they  stood  before  the  door,  and  a  dog  worn  with 
age  strove  to  rise  and  welcome  him;  but  his  strength 
was  gone,  and  Odysseus  wept  when  he  saw  his  hound 
Argos  in  such  evil  plight.  Then,  turning  to  Eumaios, 
he  said,  '  The  hound  is  comely  in  shape.     Was  he 
swift  and  strong  in  his  youth  ? '     '  Never  anything 
escaped  him  in  the  chase ;  but  there  are  none  to  care 
for  him  now.'   It  mattered  not,  for  the  twenty  long 
years  had  come  to  an  end;  and  when  Argos  had  once 

more  seen  his  master,  he  sank  down  upon  the  straw 
and  died. ^^2 

Then  Odysseus  passed  into  his  house,  and  he 
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stood  a  beggar  in  his  own  hall,  and  asked  an 
alms  from  Antinoos.  ^  Give,'  said  he,  '  for  thou 
lookest  like  a  king,  and  I  will  spread  abroad  thy 
name  through  the  wide  earth.  For  I  too  was  rich 
once,  and  had  a  glorious  home,  and  often  I  suc- 
coured the  wanderer ;  but  Zeus  took  away  all  my 
wealth,  and  drove  me  forth  to  Cyprus  and  to  Egypt.' 
But  Antinoos  thrust  him  aside.  *  What  pest  is  this  ? ' 
he  said.  ^  Stand  off,  old  man ,  or  thou  shalt  go  again  to 
an  Egypt  and  a  Cyprus  which  shall  not  be  much  to 
thy  liking. '  Then  Antinoos  struck  him  on  the  b jick ; 
but  Odysseus  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  and  he  shook  his 
head  for  the  vengeance  that  was  coming.  But  the 
others  were  angry  and  said,  '  Thou  hast  done  an  evil 
deed,  if  indeed  there  be  a  god  in  heaven ;  nay,  often 
in  the  guise  of  strangers  the  gods  themselves  go 
through  the  earth,  watching  the  evil  and  the  good.'  ^^^ 

When  the  tidings  were  brought  to  Penelope,  she 
said  to  Eumaios,  ^  Go  call  me  this  stranger  hither, 
for  he  may  have  something  to  tell  me  of  Odysseus.' 
But  the  beggar  would  not  go  then.  '  Tell  her,'  he 
said,  '  that  I  know  her  husband  well,  and  that  I 
have  shared  his  troubles ;  but  I  cannot  talk  with  her 
before  the  sun  goes  down.  At  eventide  she  shall 
see  me.' 

Then  as  Odysseus  sate  in  the  hall,  there  came  up 
to  him  the  beggar  Arnaios,  whom  the  suitors  called 
Iros  because  he  was  their  messenger,  and  he  said, 
^  Get  up,  old  man,  and  go,  for  the  chiefs  have  bidden 
me  to  cast  you  out ;  yet  I  would  rather  see  thee  depart 
of  thy  own  will.'     But  Odysseus  said, '  Nay,  friend, 
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there  is  room  enougli  here  for  both  of  us.  You  are  a 
beggar  like  me,  and  let  us  pray  the  gods  to  help  us ; 
but  lay  not  thine  hand  upon  me,  lest  I  be  angry  and 
smite  thee  ;  for  if  I  do,  thou  wilt  not,  I  take  it,  care 
to  come  again  to  the  house  of  Odysseus,  the  son  of 
Laertes.'  But  Iros  looked  scornfully  at  him,  and  said, 
'  Hear  how  the  vagabond  talks,  just  like  an  old  fur- 
nace woman.  Come  now,  and  gird  up  thyself,  and  let 
us  see  which  is  the  stronger.'  Then  Antinoos,  who  had 
heard  them  quarrelling,  smiled  pleasantly  and  called 
to  the  other  suitors : '  See  here,  the  stranger  and  Iros 
are  challenging  each  other.  Let  us  bring  them  to- 
gether and  look  on.'  But  Iros  shrank  back  in  fear 
as  the  beggar  arose,  and  only  one  feeble  blow  had  he 
given,  when  Odysseus  dashed  him  to  the  ground. 
Then  all  the  suitors  held  up  their  hands  and  almost 
died  with  laughter,  as  the  stranger  dragged  Iros 
from  the  hall  and  said, '  Meddle  not  more  with  other 
men's  matters,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  thee. '  Then 
Odysseus  gathered  up  his  tattered  garment  and  went 
and  sat  down  again  upon  the  threshold,  while  the 
suitors  praised  him  with  loud  cheers  for  his  exploit, 
and  Amphinomos  held  out  to  him  a  goblet  of  rosy  wine : 
*  Drink,  stranger,  and  mayest  thou  have  good  luck 
in  time  to  come,  for  now  thy  lot  is  hard  and  gloomy 
enough.'  The  kindly  words  stirred  thebeggar'sheart, 
and  he  said,  '  Hear  my  counsel,  Amphinomos,  and 
trust  me  who  have  borne  many  griefs  and  sorrows 
and  wandered  in  many  lands  since  Zeus  drove  me 
from  my  home.  Depart  from  these  evil  men  who  are 
wasting  another's  substance  and  heed  not  the  woes 
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that  are  coming,  when  Odysseus  shall  once  more 
stand  in  his  father's  house.'  But  Amphinomos 
would  not  hear,  for  so  had  Athen6  doomed  that  he 
should  fall  on  the  day  of  the  great  vengeance. 

So  the  suitors  feasted  at  the  banquet  table  of 
Odysseus,  and  laughed  at  the  beggar  as  he  sat  quietly 
on  the  threshold,  till  the  stars  looked  forth  in  the 
sky.  But  when  they  were  gone  away  to  sleep,  Odys- 
seus bade  Telemachos  gather  up  their  arms  and  place 
them  in  the  inner  chamber.  And  they  carried  in  the 
spears  and  shields  and  helmets,  while  Athene  went 
before  with  a  golden  lamp  in  her  hand  to  light  the 
way.  And  Telemachos  said,  '  Surely  some  one  of  the 
blessed  gods  must  be  here,  my  father,  for  walls, 
beams,  and  pillars  all  gleam  as  though  they  were  full 
of  eyes  of  blazing  fire.'  But  Odysseus  bade  him  be 
silent  and  sleep,  and  Telemachos  went  his  way,  and 
Odysseus  tarried  to  take  counsel  with  Athene  for  the 
work  of  the  coming  vengeance. 

TheUj  as  he  sat  alone  in  the  hall,  Penelope  came 
forth  from  her  chamber,  to  hear  what  the  stranger 
might  tell  her  of  Odysseus.  But  before  she  spake, 
Melantho  reviled  him  as  her  father  Melanthios  had 
reviled  him  by  the  fountain;  and  Odysseus  said, 
'  Dost  thou  scorn  me  because  my  garments  are  torn 
and  my  face  is  seamed  with  age  and  sorrow  ?  "Well, 
I  too  have  been  young  and  strong.  See  then  that 
the  change  come  not  on  thee  when  Odysseus  returns 
to  his  home.'  Then  PenelopS  asked  him  straightly, 
'  Who  art  thou,  stranger,  and  whence  hast  thou 
come  ?  '    And  the  beggar  said,  ^  Ask  me  not,  for  I 
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have  had  grievous  troubles,  and  the  thought  of  all 
my  woes  will  force  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  so  that 
ye  may  think  that  I  am  mad  with  misery.'  But 
Penelope  urged  him :  ^  Listen  to  me,  old  man.  My 
beauty  faded  away  when  Odysseus  left  me  to  go  to 
Hion,  and  my  life  has  been  full  of  woe  since  the 
suitors  came  thronging  round  me,  because  my  hus- 
band, as  they  said,  lived  no  more  upon  the  earth. 
So  I  prayed  them  to  let  me  weave  a  shroud  for 
Laertes,  and  every  night  I  undid  the  web  which  I  had 
woven  in  the  daytime.  Thus  three  years  passed 
away,  but  in  the  fourth  the  suitors  found  out  my 
trick,  and  I  know  not  how  to  avoid  longer  the  mar- 
riage which  I  hate.  Wherefore  tell  me  who  thou 
art,  for  thou  didst  not  spring  forth  a  full-grown  man 
from  a  tree  or  a  stone.'  Then  Odysseus  recounted 
to  her  the  tale  which  he  had  told  to  the  swineherd 
Eumaios,  and  the  eyes  of  Penelope  were  filled  with 
tears  as  the  stranger  spoke  of  the  exploits  of  Odys- 
seus. ^  Good  friend,'  she  said,  '  thy  kindly  words 
fall  soothingly  on  my  ear.  Here  shalt  thou  sojourn, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  robe  which  I  had  meant  for 
him  who  will  come  back  again  to  me  no  more.'  But 
Odysseus  would  not  take  it,  and  he  strove  to  comfort 
her,  till  at  the  last  he  sware  to  her  that  before  the 
year's  end  her  husband  should  stand  before  her. 

And  now  at  the  bidding  of  Penelope  his  old  nurse 
Eurykleia  came  with  water  to  wash  his  feet,  and 
looking  hard  at  him  she  said,  '  Many  a  stranger  has 
come  to  this  house,  but  never  one  so  like  in  form 
and  voice  to  my  child  Odysseus  ;'  and  the  stranger 
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answered  smiling,  '  Most  folk  who  have  seen  us 
both  have  marked  the  likeness.'  So  she  knelt  down 
to  wash  his  feet ;  but  Odysseus  turned  himself  sa 
much  as  he  could  from  the  fire,  for  he  feared  that 
she  might  see  the  mark  of  the  wound  which  the 
boar's  tusk  had  made  long  ago  when  he  went  to 
Parnassus. ^^*  But  he  strove  in  vain.  For  presently 
she  saw  the  scar,  and  she  let  go  his  feet,  and  the 
water  was  spilt  upon  the  ground,  as  she  cried  out, 
*  It  is  Odysseus  :  and  I  knew  him  not  until  I  saw 
the  print  of  the  deadly  wound  which  Autolykos 
healed  by  his  wondrous  power.'  Then  Odysseus 
bade  her  be  silent,  for  Athene  had  dulled  the  ear  of 
Penelope  that  she  might  not  hear ;  and  he  would 
not  that  any  should  know  that  the  chieftain  had 
come  back  to  his  home. 

Soon  all  were  gone,  and  Odysseus  alone  remained 
in  the  hall  through  the  still  hours  of  night.  But  when 
the  morning  came,  the  suitors  again  feasted  at  the 
banquet  board,  and  many  a  time  they  reviled  the 
beggar  and  Telemachos,  until  Penelope  brought  forth 
the  bow  which  Iphitos  the  son  of  Eurytos  had  given 
to  Odysseus.  Then  she  stood  before  the  chiefs  and 
said,  '  Whoever  of  you  can  bend  this  bow,  that  man 
shall  be  my  husband,  and  with  him  I  will  leave  the 
home  which  I  have  loved,  and  which  I  shall  still  see 
in  my  dreams.'  But  when  Antinoos  saw  it,  his  heart 
failed  him,  for  he  knew  that  none  had  ever  bent  the 
bow  save  Odysseus  only,  and  he  warned  the  suitors 
that  it  would  sorely  tax  their  strength.  Then  Tele- 
machos would  have  made  trial  of  the  bow,  but  his 
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father  suffered  him  not.^*^*  So  Leiodes  took  it  in  his 
hand,  and  tried  in  vain  to  stretch  it,  till  at  last  he 
threw  it  down  in  a  rage  and  said, '  PenelopS  must  find 
some  other  husband ;  for  I  am  not  the  man^'  But 
Antinoos  reviled  him  for  his  faintheartedness,  and 
he  bade  Melanthios  bring  fat  to  anoint  the  bow  and 
make  it  supple ;  yet  even  thus  they  strove  in  vain  to 
stretch  it. 

Then  Odysseus  went  out  into  the  courtyard,  whither 
the  cowherd  and  the  swineherd  had  gone  before  him ; 
and  he  said  to  them,  ^  Friends,  are  ye  minded  to  aid 
Odysseus  if  he  should  suddenly  come  to  his  home,  or 
will  ye  take  part  with  the  men  who  devour  his  sub- 
stance ?  And  they  sware  both  of  them  that  they 
would  fight  for  their  master  to  the  death.  Then 
Odysseus  said,  '  I  am  that  man  who  after  grievous 
woes  has  come  back  in  the  twentieth  year  to  his  own 
land ;  and  if  ye  doubt,  see  here  is  the  scar  of  the 
wound  where  the  boar's  tusk  pierced  my  flesh,  when 
I  went  to  Parnassus  in  the  days  of  my  youth. '  When 
they  saw  the  scar,  they  threw  their  arms  round 
Odysseus,  and  they  kissed  him  on  his  head  and  his 
shoulders  and  wept,  until  he  said, '  Stay,  friends,  lest 
any  see  us  and  tell  the  suitors  in  the  house.  And 
now,  hearken  to  me.  These  men  will  not  let  me 
take  the  bow ;  so  do  thou,  Eumaios,  place  it  in  my 
hands,  and  let  Philoitios  bar  the  gates  of  the  court- 
yard.' But  within  the  hall  Eurymachos  groaned 
with  vexation  because  he  could  not  stretch  the  bow ; 
and  he  said,  ^  It  is  not  that  I  care  for  Penelope,  for 
there  are  many  Achaian  women  as  fair  as  she ;  but 
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that  we  are  all  so  weak  in  comparison  of  Odysseus.' 
Then  the  beggar  besought  them  that  he  too  might 
try,  and  see  whether  the  strength  of  his  youth  still 
remained  to  him,  or  whether  his  long  wanderings 
had  taken  away  the  force  of  his  arm.  But  Antinoos 
said,  *  Old  man,  wine  hath  done  thee  harm ;  still  it  is 
well  to  drink  yet  more  rather  than  to  strive  with  men 
who  are  thy  betters.'  Then  said  Penelop6,  '  What 
dost  thou  fear,  Antinoos  ?  Vex  not  thyself  with  the 
thought  that  the  beggar  will  lead  me  away  as  his 
bride,  even  if  he  should  be  able  to  stretch  the  bow 
of  Odysseus.'  '  Nay,  lady,'  he  answered,  '  it  is  not 
that ;  but  I  dread  lest  the  Achaians  should  say, 
"  The  suitors  could  not  stretch  the  bow ;  but  there 
came  a  wandering  beggar,  who  did  what  they  strove 
to  do  in  vain."  ' 

Then  the  swineherd  took  up  the  bow,  but  the 
suitors  bade  him  lay  it  down  again,  until  at  last 
Telemachos  told  Eumaios  to  bear  it  to  Odysseus ; 
and  as  the  swineherd  placed  it  in  the  beggar's  hands, 
Eurykleia  shut  the  doors  of  the  hall  and  made  them 
fast  with  the  tackling  of  a  ship.  Then,  as  Odysseus 
raised  the  bow,  the  thunder  pealed  in  the  heaven, 
and  his  heart  rejoiced  because  Zeus  had  given  him  a 
sign  of  his  great  victory.  Presently  the  arrow  sped 
from  the  string,  and  Antinoos  lay  dead  upon  the 
floor.  Then  the  others  spoke  in  great  wrath  and 
said,  ^  The  vultures  shall  tear  thy  flesh  this  day, 
because  thou  hast  slain  the  greatest  chief  in  Ithaka. 
But  they  knew  not,  as  they  spake  thus,  that  the  day 
of  the  great  vengeance  was  come ;  and  the  voice  of 
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Odysseus  was  heard  above  the  uproar,  as  he  said, 
*  "Wretches,  did  ye  fancy  that  I  should  never  stand 
again  in  my  own  hall?  Ye  have  wasted  my  substance, 
ye  have  sought  to  steal  my  wife  from  me,  ye  have 
feared  neither  gods  nor  men ;  and  this  is  the  day 
of  your  doom.'  The  cheeks  of  the  suitors  turned 
ghastly  pale  through  fear,  but  Eurymachos  alone  took 
courage  and  told  Odysseus  that  Antinoos  only  had 
done  the  mischief,  because  he  wished  to  slay  Telema- 
chos  and  become  king  in  Ithaka  in  the  stead  of  Odys- 
seus. ^  Spare  then  the  rest,  for  they  are  thy  people, 
and  we  will  pay  thee  a  large  ransom.'  But  Odysseus 
looked  sternly  at  him  and  said,  ^  Not  this  house  full 
of  silver  and  gold  shall  stay  my  hand  in  the  day  of 
my  great  vengeance.' 

Then  Eurymachos  drew  hia  sword  and  bade  his 
comrades  fight  bravely  for  their  lives;  but  again  the 
clang  of  the  bow  was  heard,  and  Eurymachos  was 
stretched  lifeless  on  the  earth.  So  they  fell,  one 
after  the  other,  until  the  floor  of  the  hall  was  slip- 
pery with  blood.  But  presently  the  arrows  in  the 
quiver  of  Odysseus  were  all  spent,  and  laying  his 
bow  against  the  wall,  he  raised  a  great  shield  on 
his  shoulder  and  placed  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and 
took  two  spears  in  his  hand.  Then  Agelaos  called 
to  Melanthios,  ^  Go  up  to  the  stair-door  and  shout 
to  the  people,  that  they  may  break  into  the  hall 
and  save  us.'  But  Melanthios  said,  ^  It  cannot  be; 
for  it  is  near  the  gate  of  the  hall,  and  one  man 
may  guard  it  against  a  hundred.  But  I  will  bring 
you  arms,  for  I  know  that  Odysseus  and  his  son 
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have  stowed  them  away  in  the  inner  chamber.' 
Hastily  he  ran  thither  and  brought  forth  shields  and 
spears  and  helmets,  and  the  heart  of  Odysseus  failed 
him  for  fear  as  he  saw  the  suitors  donning  their 
armour  and  brandishing  the  lances.  ^  Who  has  done 
this  ?  '  he  asked  ;  and  Telemachos  answered,  '  It 
is  my  fault,  my  father.  I  left  the  door  ajar ;  but 
Eumaios  shall  go  and  see  whether  some  of  the  women 
have  given  this  help  to  the  suitors,  or  whether,  as 
I  think,  it  be  Melanthios.'  So  Eumaios  and  the 
cowherd  placed  themselves  on  one  side  of  the 
chamber  door,  and  when  Melanthios  came  forth 
with  more  arms  for  the  chieftains,  they  caught  him, 
and  binding  him  with  stout  cords  they  hoisted  him 
up  to  the  beams  and  left  him  dangling  in  the  air. 
*  Keep  guard  there,  Melanthios,  all  night  long  in 
thy  airy  hammock,  and  when  the  golden  Morning 
comes  back  from  the  stream  of  Ocean,  you  will  not 
fail  to  see  her.' 

But  in  the  hall  the  troop  of  suitors  stood  facing 
Odysseus  and  Telemachos  in  deadly  rage ;  and  pre- 
sently Athens  stood  before  them  in  the  likeness  of 
Mentor.  Then  all  besought  her  help ;  and  the  suitors 
threatened  her  and  said, '  Be  not  led  astray,  Mentor, 
by  the  words  of  Odysseus ;  for  if  you  side  with  him, 
we  will  leave  you  neither  house  nor  lands,  wife  nor 
children,  when  we  have  taken  vengeance  for  the 
evil  deeds  of  the  son  of  Laertes.'  But  the  wrath  of 
Athene  was  kindled  more  fiercely,  and  she  said, 
'  "Where  is  thy  strength,  Odysseus?  Many  a  year  the 
Trojans  fell  beneath  the  stroke  of  thy  sword;  and  by 
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thy  wisdom  it  was  that  the  Achaians  stonned  the 
walls  of  breezy  Ilion.  And  now  dost  thou  stand 
trembling  in  thine  own  hall  ? '  Then  the  form  of 
Mentor  vanished ;  and  they  saw  a  swallow  fly  away 
above  the  roof- tree.  In  great  fear  the  suitors  took 
council  together,  and  six  of  them  stood  forth  and 
hurled  their  spears  at  Odysseus  andTelemachos.  But 
all  missed  their  mark  except  Amphimedon  and 
Ktesippos,  and  these  wounded  Telemachos  on  the 
wrist  and  Eumaios  on  the  shoulder. 

But  once  again  Athene  came,  and  this  time  she 
held  aloft  her  awful  aegis  before  the  eyes  of  the 
suitors,  and  the  hearts  of  all  fainted  for  fear,  so  that 
they  huddled  together  like  cattle  which  have  heard 
the  lion's  roar,  and  like  cattle  were  they  slain,  and 
the  floor  of  the  hall  was  floated  with  blood. 

So  was  the  slaughter  ended,  and  the  house  of 
Odysseus  was  hushed  in  a  stillness  more  fearful  than 
the  din  of  battle,  for  the  work  of  the  great  vengeance 
was  accomplished. 

But  Penelope  lay  on  her  couch  in  a  sweet  slumber 
which  AthenS  had  sent  to  soothe  her  grief,  and  she 
heard  not  the  footsteps  of  Eurykleiaas  she  hastened 
joyously  into  the  chamber.  '  Rise  up,  dear  child, 
rise  up.  Thy  heart's  desire  is  come.  Odysseus 
stands  once  more  in  his  own  home,  the  suitors  are 
dead,  and  none  are  left  to  vex  thee.'  But  Penelopfi 
could  not  believe  for  joy  and  fear,  even  when  Eury- 
kleia  told  her  of  the  mark  of  the  boar's  bite  which 
Autolykos  and  his  sons  had  healed.  '  Let  us  go,  dear 
nurse,'  she  said,  ^and  see  the  bodies  of  the  chieftains 
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and  the  man  who  has  slain  them.'  So  she  went  down 
into  the  hall,  and  sate  down  opposite  to  Odysseus, 
but  she  spake  no  word,  and  Odysseus  also  sat  silent. 
And  Telemachos  said  to  his  mother,  ^  Hast  thou  no 
welcome  for  my  father  who  has  borne  so  many  griefs 
since  Zeus  took  him  from  his  home  twenty  long 
years  ago  ? ' 

And  Penelope  said,  ^  My  child,  I  cannot  speak, 
for  my  heart  is  as  a  stone  within  me ;  yet  if  it  be 
indeed  Odysseus,  there  are  secret  signs  by  which  we 
shall  know  each  other.'  But  when  she  bade  Eury- 
'kleia  make  ready  the  couch  which  lay  outside  the 
bridal  chamber,  Odysseus  asked  hastily,  ^  Who  has 
moved  the  couch  which  I  wrought  with  my  own 
hands,  when  I  made  the  chamber  round  the  olive- 
tree  which  stood  in  the  courtyard  ?  Scarcely  could 
a  mortal  man  move  it,  for  it  was  heavy  with  gold 
and  ivory  and  silver,  and  on  it  I  spread  a  buU's 
hide  gleaming  with  a  purple  dye.' 

Then  PenelopS  wept  for  joy,  as  she  sprang  into 
his  arms;  for  now  she  knew  that  it  was  indeed 
Odysseus  who  had  come  back  in  the  twentieth  year. 
Long  time  they  wept  in  each  other's  arms ;  but  the 
keen -eyed  AthenS  kept  back  the  bright  and  glisten- 
ing horses  of  the  morning,  that  the  day  might  not 
return  too  soon. 

Then  the  fair  Eurynome  anointed  Odysseus,  and 
clothed  him  in  a  royal  robe ;  and  Athene  brought 
back  all  his  ancient  beauty  as  when  he  went  forth 
in  his  youth  to  Ilion.  So  they  sate  together  in  the 
light  of  the  blazing  torches,  and  Penelope  heard 
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from  Odysseus  the  story  of  his  griefs  and  wander- 
ings, and  she  told  him  of  her  own  sorrows,  while 
he  was  far  away  at  Ilion  avenging  the  wrongs  and 
the  woes  of  Helen.  But  for  all  his  deep  joy  and 
his  calm  peace,  Odysseus  knew  that  here  was  not 
the  place  of  his  rest. 

'  The  time  must  come,'  he  said,  *  when  I  must  go 
to  the  land  where  there  is  no  sea ;  but  the  seer  who 
told  me  of  the  things  that  are  to  be,  said  that  my 
last  hour  should  be  full  of  light,  and  that  I  should 
leave  my  people  happy.' 

And  Penelope  said,  '  Yet  may  we  rejoice,  my 
husband,  that  the  hateful  chiefs  are  gone  who 
darkened  thy  house  and  devoured  thy  substance, 
and  that  once  again  I  hold  thee  in  my  arms. 
Twenty  years  has  Zeus  grudged  to  me  this  deep 
happiness ;  but  never  has  my  heart  swerved  from 
thee,  nor  could  aught  stay  thee  from  coming  again 
to  gladden  my  heart  as  in  the  morning  of  our  life 
and  joy.' 
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LAIOS. 

On  the  throne  of  Kadmos,  in  the  great  city  of 
Thebes,  sat  Laios,  the  son  of  Labdakos.  He  had 
passed  through  many  and  sore  troubles  since  his 
father  died,  for  Amphion  and  Zethos,  the  sons  of 
Antiope,  had  driven  him  from  his  kingdom,  and  for 
a  long  time  Laios  dwelt  in  a  strange  land.  But 
now  he  trusted  to  live  in  peace  with  his  wife  lokaste, 
the  daughter  of  Menoikeus,  and  to  die  happily  in  a 
good  old  age.  Still,  although  all  things  seemed  to 
go  well  with  him,  he  could  not  forget  the  words  . 
which  Phoebus  Apollo  spake  when  he  sent  to  Delphi 
to  ask  what  should  befall  him  in  the  after  days;  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that,  while  others  rejoiced  to  hear 
the  merry  laughter  of  children  in  their  homes,  Laios 
trembled  when  he  heard  the  tidings  that  a  son  had 
been  born  to  him;  For  the  warning  was  that  he 
should  be  slain  by  his  own  child.  ^^^ 

Many  days  he  spent  in  sadness  and  gloom,  and 
he  spake  no  word  of  love  or  tenderness  to  lokastS, 
nor  did  he  look  on  the  child  as  he  lay  helpless  in 
his  cradle.  At  last  he  bade  his  servants  take  the 
child  and  leave  him  on  the  rugged  heights  of 
Kithairon.  So  lokaste  sat  in  silence,  although  her 
heart  was  breaking  with  grief,  for  she  knew  that  it 
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was  vain  to  plead  for  the  life  of  her  babe ;  and  pre- 
sently the  servants  set  forth  from  the  house  of  Laios 
to  go  to  the  mountain  where  his  flocks  were  feeding. 
There,  in  a  hollow  cleft,  they  placed  the  child,  and, 
as  they  went  away,  they  said,  '  If  the  nymphs  see 
him  not  as  they  wander  along  the  rough  hill-side, 
Laios  will  have  no  need  to  fear  the  warnings  of 
Apollo.' 

So  once  more  there  was  seeming  peace  in  the 
king's  house  at  Thebes ;  and  the  grief  of  lokastS 
was  soothed  as  the  months  passed  by,  for  she  said, 
*  It  is  better  that  my  child  should  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death  than  that  he  should  live  to  slay  his  father.' 

But  the  danger  had  not  passed  away,  for  the  babe 
was  in  the  house  of  Polybos,  who  ruled  at  Corinth. 
Once  had  the  sun  gone  down  beneath  the  sea,  and 
once  had  the  light  of  E6s  tinged  the  eastern  sky, 
when  a  shepherd  who  tended  his  flocks  on  the  cool 
hill-side  saw  the  babe  wrapped  in  his  white  shroud. 
Then  his  heart  was  touched  with  pity,  and  he  said, 
'  I  will  take  him  to  my  master's  house ;  for  if  his 
parents  will  it  not  that  the  child  should  live,  it  will 
profit  nothing  to  take  him  back  to  Thebes,  and  he 
cannot  do  harm  to  anyone  in  the  Corinthian  land,' 

So  Merope,  the  wife  of  Polybos,  received  the  babe 
with  great  gladness,  for  she  had  no  child ;  and  she 
called  his  name  CEdipus,  because  his  feet  were 
swollen  with  the  linen  bands  which  were  bound 
about  them  when  they  took  him  away  jfrom  the 
house  of  Laios.  Many  times  the  year  went  round, 
and  QEdipus  grew  up  with  fair  and  ruddy  coun- 
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tenance,  and  all  men  loved  him.  No  cloud  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  his  childhood  and  his  youth,  for 
Polybos  and  MeropS  looked  on  him  with  a  happy 
pride,  and  thought  how  the  love  of  (Edipus  should 
cheer  them  in  the  days  of  weakness  and  old  age.  So 
the  fame  of  the  young  man  was  spread  abroad,  for 
he  was  foremost  in  every  sport  and  game,  and  none 
returned  from  the  chase  more  laden  with  booty. 
But  one  day  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  a  feast  in 
the  house  of  Polybos,  and  one  of  the  guests,  whom 
(Edipus  had  beaten  in  the  foot-race,  spake  out  in  his 
anger  and  said  that  he  was  not  in  very  truth  the 
child  of  Merope. 

The  feast  went  on  with  mirth  and  song ;  but  there 
was  a  dark  cloud  on  the  face  of  (Edipus,  for  the 
words  of  the  stranger  had  sunk  deep  in  his  heart, 
and  he  sate  still  and  silent  till  the  banquet  was 
ended.  When  the  morning  was  come,  he  went  to 
Merope  and  said,  '  Tell  me  the  truth,  my  mother ; 
am  I  not  indeed  thy  son  ? '  Then  she  cast  her  arms 
around  him  and  said, '  Who  hath  beguiled  thee  thus, 
(Edipus  ?  Can  any  know  better  than  I  that  thou 
art  my  child  indeed?  and  never  was  a  son  more  dear 
to  his  parents  than  thou  art  to  us.'  But,  although 
he  asked  no  more  questions,  yet  after  a  while  the 
doubt  came  back,  and  he  said  within  himself,  '  None 
can  be  more  tender  and  loving  than  MeropS,  but  she 
did  not  tell  me  plainly  that  I  really  am  her  son.' 
So  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  he  went  sadly  from 
the  home  where  he  had  lived  without  care  or  trouble 
till  the  misery  of  this  doubt  came  upon  him.     Once 
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more  he  passed  along  the  heathy  sides  of  Kithairdn, 
not  knowing  that  there  he  had  been  cast  forth  to 
die ;  and  he  journeyed  on  to  the  shrine  of  Phoebus 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  There,  as  he  stood  before  the 
holy  place,  a  voice  came  to  him  which  said,  '  Thy 
doom  is  that  thou  shalt  slay  thy  father.' 

Then  (Edipus  was  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of 
his  fear  and  sorrow ;  and  he  resolved  within  himself 
that  he  would  never  go  back  to  Corinth,  that  so  he 
might  not  become  the  slayer  of  Polybos.  So  he 
went  away  from  Delphi,  heavy  and  displeased,  and 
he  journeyed  on  in  moody  silence,  with  his  heart 
full  of  bitter  thoughts.  He  cared  not  whither  the 
road  might  lead  him,  and  it  chanced  that  as  he  came 
near  to  the  meeting  of  the  roads  which  go  to  Daulis 
and  to  Thebes,  he  heard  suddenly  the  voice  of  one 
who  bade  him  turn  aside  from  the  path  while  his 
chariot  passed  by.  Then  (Edipus  started  like  one 
awaking  from  a  dream,  and  looking  up  he  saw  an 
old  man  sitting  in  the  chariot.  An  angry  flush  was 
on  his  face,  as  he  charged  his  servant  to  thrust  aside 
the  stranger  who  dared  to  stand  in  his  path.  So  the 
servant  lifted  up  his  whip  to  strike  (Edipus ;  and 
(Edipus  said, '  Who  are  ye  that  ye  should  smite  me? 
and  why  should  I  yield  to  thee,  old  man,  because 
thou  ridest  in  a  fine  chariot  and  seekest  to  turn 
others  aside  from  the  road  which  is  open  for  all 
men  ?  '  But  when  the  driver  of  the  chariot  sought 
again  to  strike  him,  (Edipus  smote  him  with  the 
full  strength  of  his  arm,  so  that  he  sank  down  from 
his  seat.     Then  the  face  of  the  old  man  grew  pale 
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with  fury,  and  he  leaned  forth  to  strike  down  CEdipus 
with  the  dagger  which  was  in  his  hand.  But  he 
smote  him  not,  for  CEdipus  turned  aside  the  blow, 
and  he  struck  the  old  man  on  his  temples,  and  left 
him  lying  dead  by  the  side  of  the  chariot. 

So  he  journeyed  onwards ;  but  as  he  drew  near  to 
the  great  city  of  Kadmos  he  saw  mothers  sitting  with 
their  children  by  the  wayside,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  their  wailing.  Their  faces  were  pale  as  though 
from  a  deadly  plague,  and  their  limbs  quivered  as  if 
from  mortal  fear ;  and  CEdipus  said,  '  Children  of 
Kadmos,  what  evil  has  befallen  you,  that  ye  have 
fled  from  your  homes  and  are  sunk  down  thus  on 
the  hard  earth  ?  '  Then  they  told  him  how  on  a 
high  cliff  near  the  city  of  Thebes  a  horrible  monster, 
with  a  maiden's  face  and  a  lion's  body,  sate  looking 
on  the  plain  below,  and  how  the  breath  of  the 
Sphinx  poisoned  the  pure  air  of  the  heaven  and 
filled  their  dwellings  with  a  noisome  pestilence. 
And  they  said,  '  Help  us,  stranger,  if  thou  canst,  for 
if  help  come  not  soon,  the  city  and  people  of  Kadmos 
will  be  destroyed ;  for  like  a  black  cloud  in  the  sky 
the  Sphinx  rests  on  the  cliff,  and  none  can  drive  her 
away  unless  he  first  answer  the  riddle  with  which 
she  baffles  the  wisest  of  the  land.  Every  day  she 
utters  her  dark  speech,  and  devours  all  who  seek  to 
answer  it  and  fail.'  Then  said  CEdipus,  ^  What  may 
the  riddle  be? '  And  they  answered, '  This  much  only 
does  the  Sphinx  say,  ^^On  the  earth  is  a  two-footed 
iving  thing  which  has  four  feet  and  three  and  only 
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one  voice.  Alone  of  all  creatures  it  changes  in  its 
form,  and  moves  most  slowly  when  it  uses  all  its 
feet."  Now,  therefore,  stranger,  if  thou  canst  an- 
swer the  riddle,  thou  wilt  win  a  mighty  prize ;  for 
Laios,  our  king,  has  been  slain,  we  know  not  by 
whom,  and  the  elders  have  spoken  the  word  that  he 
who  slays  the  Sphinx  shall  have  lokastS  for  his  wife 
and  sit  on  the  throne  of  Kadmos.' 

Then,  with  a  cheerful  heart,  (Edipus  went  onwards, 
until  he  drew  near  to  the  cliff  on  which  the  Sphinx 
was  sitting.  With  a  steady  gaze  he  looked  on  her 
stern  unpitying  face,  and  said  to  her,  '  What  is  thy 
riddle  ? '  and  all  who  heard  trembled  as  she  spake  to 
(Edipus.  Then  he  thought  within  himself  for  a 
while,  and  at  last  he  looked  up  and  said, '  Listen,  0 
Sphinx :  the  creature  of  whom  thou  hast  asked  me 
is  man.  In  the  days  of  his  helpless  childhood  he 
crawls  on  his  four  feet ;  in  his  old  age  a  staff  is  his 
third  foot,  and  his  movement  is  slowest  when  he 
crawls  on  four  feet. ' 

The  paleness  of  death  came  over  the  face  of  the 
Sphinx,  and  every  limb  quivered  with  fear,  until,  as 
(Edipus  drew  nearer,  she  flung  herself  with  a  wild 
roar  from  the  cliff.  Presently  the  men  of  Thebes 
trampled  on  her  ghastly  carcass;  and  they  led 
(Edipus^^^  in  triumph  to  the  elders  of  the  city,  shout- 
ing '  lo  Paean '  for  the  mighty  deed  which  he  had 
done.  Then  was  the  feast  spread  in  the  great 
banquet-hall,  and  the  minstrels  sang  his  praise,  and 
besought  strength  and  wealth  for  him  and  for  the 
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pie.     So  lokaste  became  the  wife  of  OEdipus,"® 

.  all  men  said,  '  Since  the  days  of  Kadmos,  the 

of  Telephassa,  no  king  hath  ruled  us  so  wisely 

justly ; '  and  the  name  of  the  gloomy  Laios 

I  forgotten. 
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OEDIPUS. 

For  many  years  OEdipus  reigned  gloriously  in  Thebes, 
and  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  was  spread  abroad  in  the 
countries  round  about.  He  looked  on  his  sons  and 
daughters  as  they  grew  up  in  health  and  strength; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  trouble  and  sorrow 
could  scarcely  vex  him  more.  But  the  terrible 
Erlnys,  who  takes  vengeance  for  blood,  had  not  for- 
gotten the  day  when  La'ios  fell  smitten  by  the  way- 
side ;  and,  at  the  bidding  of  Zeus,  Phoebus  Apollo 
sent  a  plague  upon  the  Theban  land.  The  people 
died  like  sheep  in  the  city  and  in  the  field,  and  the 
pestilence  was  more  grievous  than  in  the  days  when 
the  Sphinx  uttered  her  dark  riddle  from  the  cliff. 
At  last  the  elders  of  the  city  came  to  (Edipus  and 
said,  ^  0  king,  thou  didst  save  the  city  and  the  people 
long  ago,  when  we  were  sore  pressed  by  a  horrible 
monster ;  save  us  now,  if  thou  canst,  by  thy  great 
wisdom.'  But  (Edipus  said,  '  Friends,  the  plague 
which  is  slaying  us  now  comes  from  no  monster,  but 
from  Zeus  who  dwells  on  Olympus ;  and  my  wisdom 
therefore  cannot  avail  to  take  it  away.  But  I  have 
sent  Kreon  my  brother  to  the  shrine  of  Phoebus 
Apollo  at  Delphi  to  ask  him  wherefore  these  evils 
have  come  upon  us.' 
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But  the  coming  of  Kreon  brought  strife  only  and 
anguish  to  the  city,  and  the  fearful  Ertnys  who 
wanders  through  the  air  waved  her  dark  wings  over 
the  house  of  (Edipus ;  for  Phoebus  had  told  him  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  the  land  until  they  cast 
forth  the  man  whose  hands  were  polluted  with  blood. 
Then  said  (Edipus,  '  This  were  an  easy  task  if  we 
only  knew  on  whom  lies  the  bloodguiltiness ;  ^^^  but  I 
know  neither  the  man  nor  the  deed  for  which  this 
doom  is  laid  upon  him.'  And  Kreon  answered,  '  0 
king,  it  is  for  Laios,  who  was  slain  as  he  was  jour- 
neying into  the  Phokian  land.' 

Then  everywhere  through  the  city  and  in  the  field 
went  the  messengers  of  (Edipus,  charging  all  to  bring 
forth  the  murderer,  and  threatening  grievous  pains 
to  any  who  should  hide  or  shelter  him.  But  none 
stood  forth  to  own  his  guilt  or  to  charge  it  on  another; 
and  in  his  sore  strait  (Edipus  sent  for  the  blind  seer 
Teiresias,  who  knew  the  speech  of  birds  and  the 
hidden  things  of  earth  and  heaven.  But  when  he 
was  led  before  the  king,  (Edipus  saw  that  the  heart 
of  the  wise  prophet  was  troubled,  and  he  said  gently, 
'  Teiresias,  thou  understandest  things  that  are  hidden 
from  other  men ;  tell  me  now,  I  beseech  thee,  on 
whose  hands  is  the  stain  from  the  blood  of  Laios. 
Let  me  but  know  this,  and  the  pestilence  will  straight- 
way cease  from  the  land.'  But  Teiresias  answered 
hastily,  '  Ask  me  not,  0  king,  ask  me  not.  Let  me 
go  again  to  my  home,  and  let  us  bear  each  his  own 
burden.'  So  Teiresias  kept  silence,  and  many  times 
(Edipus  prayed  him  to  speak,  until  his  wrath  was 
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roused,  and  he  spake  unseemly  words  to  the  prophet, 
and  said,  '  If  thou  answerest  not  my  question,  it 
must  be  because  thine  own  hands  are  polluted  with 
the  blood  of  La'ios.     Then  from  the  countenance  of 
the  prophet  flashed  unutterable  scorn,  as  he  said 
slowly,  so  that  none  might  hear  but  (Edipus, '  O  king, 
thou  hast  sealed  thine  own  doom.     On  thine  hand 
lies  his  blood,  not  on  mine.  Dost  thou  not  remember 
the  words  which  Phoebus  spake  to  thee  at  Delphi, 
when  thou  hadst  gone  thither  from  the  house  ot 
Polybos  ?  '     But,  in  his  rage  and  madness,  CEdipus 
took  no  heed  of  prudence  and  wisdom,  and  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  said,  ^  Hearken,  O  people,  to 
the  words  of  Teiresias ;  hath  he  not  spoken  well  when 
he  said  that  Laios  was  smitten  by  my  hand  ?  '    Then 
there  rose  wild  cries  and  shoutings,  and  bitter  words 
were  spoken  against  the  seer,  who  had  dared  to  revile 
the  king;  but  as  he  turned  to  go,  Teiresias  said  only, 
*  It  is  easy  to  cry  aloud,  it  is  harder  to  judge  and  to 
find  out  the  truth ;  search  ye  it  out  well  before  ye 
say  that  I  have  spoken  falsely.' 

So  once  more  a  terrible  doubt  filled  the  mind  of 
(Edipus.  In  the  day  his  thoughts  vexed  him,  and 
evil  dreams  stood  before  him  in  the  dark  hours  of 
night;  and  daily  the  plague  pressed  more  heavily  on 
the  people,  until  at  length  he  asked  lokaste  of  the 
time  when  Laios  had  been  slain,  and  what  tidings 
were  brought  of  the  deed.  And  she  said,  '  One  only 
lives  to  tell  the  tale,  and  he  said  that,  at  a  place 
where  three  ways  met,  robbers  fell  on  the  king  and 
slew  him ;  and  the  deed  was  done  not  long  before 
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thy  coining  to  Thebes.'  Then  a  strange  fear  came 
over  (Edipus,  as  he  remembered  the  old  man  whom  he 
had  smitten  in  his  chariot,  and  he  told  her  of  all  the 
things  which  befell  him  as  he  journeyed  to  Thebes 
from  Delphi.  *  But  in  thy  words  is  hope/  he  said ; 
*  for  if  Laios  fell  by  a  band  of  thieves,  then  am  I 
guiltless  of  his  blood.  Yet  hasten  now,  and  bring 
hither  the  man  who  saw  the  deed,  for  I  will  not  close 
my  eyes  in  sleep  until  this  secret  is  made  known.' 

But  while  one  went  for  the  man,  there  came  a 
messenger  from  Corinth  with  tidings  that  Polybos 
the  king  was  dead;  and  (Edipus  lifted  up  his  hands 
and  said,  '  I  thank  thee,  0  Zeus ;  for  the  words  of 
Phoebus  Apollo,  that  I  should  slay  my  father,  can 
never  be  accomplished.'  But  the  messenger  an- 
swered hastily,  *  Thy  thanks  are  wasted,  0  king,  for 
the  blood  of  Polybos  runs  not  in  thy  veins.  I  found 
thee  on  the  rugged  heights  of  Kithair6n,  and  saved 
thee  from  the  doom  which  was  prepared  for  thee. 
So  from  the  house  of  Polybos  there  is  for  thee  neither 
hope  nor  fear.'  Then  the  heart  of  (Edipus  beat 
wildly  with  a  horrible  dread,  and  he  said,  *  0  thou 
that  dwellest  at  Delphi,  have  thy  words  in  very  deed 
been  accomplished,  and  I  knew  it  not  ? '  Presently 
the  hope,  which  the  words  of  lokaste  had  waked  up 
in  him,  was  taken  away ;  for  the  old  man  who  had 
seen  the  deed  said  now  that  one  only  had  slain  the 
king,  and  the  tokens  remained  sure  that  the  hands 
of  (Edipus  were  polluted  with  his  father's  blood. 

Then  was  there  woe  unspeakable  in  the  city  of 
Kadmos,  and  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  were  bowed 
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down  witli  grief  for  all  the  miseries  winch,  had 
burst  like  a  flood  on  the  house  of  Labdakos,  and  a 
great  cry  went  up  to  heaven.  For  the  lady  lokaste 
lay  dead,  and  OEdipus  had  done  a  fearful  deed  when 
he  saw  her  stretched  cold  and  lifeless  before  him. 
With  his  own  hands  he  tore  out  his  eyes  and  hurled 
them  away ;  for  he  said,  *  It  is  not  fit  that  the  eyes 
which  have  seen  such  things  should  ever  look  upon 
the  sun  again.' 

From  that  day  forth  the  terrible  Erlnys  who 
hovers  in  the  air,  and  the  awful  Ate,-^^*^  who  visits  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  abode  by  day 
and  by  night  in  the  house  of  (Edipus.  His  sons 
strove  together  in  their  vain  and  silly  pride,  and 
each  sought  to  be  king  in  his  father's  place,  till  at 
last  they  cast  (Edipus  forth,  and  he  wandered  in 
wretchedness  and  misery  from  the  land  of  the  Kad- 
meians.  His  grievous  sorrow  had  quenched  his  love 
for  his  people,  and  he  said,  in  bitterness  of  spirit, 
that  his  body  should  not  be  buried  in  the  Theban 
land.  So  his  child  AntigonS  led  him  onwards,  and 
sought  to  cheer  him  in  his  fierce  agony.  But  the 
dark  cloud  rested  ever  on  his  countenance,  until,  one 
day,  he  said  to  AntigonS,  '  My  child,  I  think  that 
the  end  of  my  long  suffering  is  nigh  at  hand ;  for 
there  came  to  me  last  night  a  vision  of  a  dream  which 
said,  "  Man  of  many  troubles,  thou  shalt  lie  down  to 
rest  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  and  for  the  land 
in  which  thy  body  shall  lie  there  shall  be  wealth  in 
peace  and  victory  in  war." '  So  he  went  on  with  a 
good  heart,  journeying  towards  rocky  Athens,  and 
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as  he  passed  through  a  wood  where  the  waters  of  a 

little  stream  murmured  pleasantly  in  the  still  summer 

air,  he  sat  down  on  a  seat  carved  in  the  living  rock, 

while  Antigone  stood  by  his  side.     But  presently  a 

rough  voice  bade  him  rise  and  depart.     '  Stranger, 

dost  thou  not  dread  the  wrath  of  the  mighty  beings 

whose  very  name  we  fear  to  utter  ?     In  this  grove  of 

the  Eumenides  no  mortal  man  may  rest  or  tarry.' 

But  (Edipus  said  gently,  '  Yet  move  me  not,  I  pray 

thee,  for  I  am  not  as  other  men,  and  the  visions  of 

Zeus  have  told  me  that  this  shall  be  the  place  of  my 

rest.     Go  then  to  Theseus  who  rules  at  Athens,  and 

bid  him  come  to  one  who  has  suffered  much  and  who 

will  do  great  things  for  him  and  for  his  people.'     So 

Theseus  came  at  the  bidding  of  (Edipus ;  and  there 

were  signs  in  the  heaven  above  and  on  the  earth 

beneath,  that  the  end  was  nigh  at  hand,  for  the 

ground  shook  beneath  their  feet,  and  the  thunder 

was  heard  in  the  cloudless  sky.     Then  (Edipus  bade 

Antigone  farewell,  and  said,  '  Weep  not,  my  child ; 

I  am  going  to  my  home,  and  I  rejoice  to  lay  down 

the  burden  of  my  woe.'    And  to  Theseus  he  said, 

^  Follow  me,  0  friend,  for  the  blind  shall  guide  thee 

this  day.    The  dreams  which  Zeus  sends  have  shown 

me  the  place  where  I  must  sleep  after  the  fever  of 

my  life  is  ended ;  and  so  long  as  thou  revealest  not 

my  resting-place  to  men,  thy  people  shall  prosper 

and  wax  mighty  in  peace  and  in  war.'     But  even 

while  he  yet  spake,  there  came  a  voice  which  said, 

'  (Edipus,  why  tarriest  thou  ? '  and  the  sound  of  the 

thunder  echoed  again  through  the  cloudless  sky. 
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Then  he  spake  the  parting  words  to  Theseus,  and 
besought  him  to  guard  his  child  AntigonS ;  and  he 
said,  *  Here  must  thou  stay  until  thou  seest  that  the 
things  are  accomplished  of  which  the  vision  hath 
forewarned  me.  Follow  me  not  further.'  So  CEdipus 
departed  alone,  and  Theseus  knew  presently  that 
Zeus  had  fulfilled  his  word.^^^ 

From  that  day  forth,  the  city  of  AthSnS  grew 
mighty  in  the  earth,  and  no  enemy  prevailed  against 
it.  For  to  no  one  did  Theseus  show  the  place  where 
CEdipus  rested  in  the  hidden  dells  of  Kolonos,  save 
to  the  man  who  should  rule  at  Athens  after  him. 
Thus  only  the  king  knew  where  lay  the  secret  spell 
which  made  the  city  of  Erechtheus  mightier  than 
the  city  of  Kadmos ;  and  the  men  of  Thebes  sought  in 
vain  to  find  the  grave  of  CEdipus  where  the  Kephtsos 
flows  by  the  sacred  grove  of  the  Eumenides. 
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POLYNEIKES. 

There  was  strife  between  Eteokles  and  Polyneikes, 
when  they  had  driven  forth  their  father  from  the 
city  of  Kadraos ;  for  (Edipus  had  laid  on  them  a 
heavy  curse  for  their  cruel  deed,  and  the  awful 
Erinys  heard  it,  and  she  sware  with  an  oath  that 
there  should  be  no  peace  for  the  men  of  Thebes 
until  the  whole  house  of  La'ios  should  be  utterly 
destroyed.  At  first  the  brothers  agreed  that  each 
should  be  king  in  his  turn,  and  that  the  power 
should  pass  daily  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  but 
soon  there  grew  up  jealousy  between  them  and 
hatred,  and  bitter  words  were  spoken,  until  at  last 
Eteokles  rose  up  against  his  brother  and  thrust 
him  out  of  the  city. 

So  Polyneikes  went  away  in  rage  and  sorrow,  and 
took  the  road  which  goes  to  Argos ;  and  as  he  came 
near  to  it,  he  met  a  stranger  by  the  wayside,  and 
they  talked  together,  until  there  arose  a  quarrel 
between  them.  But  while  they  were  fighting, 
Adrastos  the  king  passed  by,  and  he  saw  that  on 
the  shield  of  Polyneikes  was  a  boar,  and  a  lion  on 
the  shield  of  the  other  stranger,  whose  name  was 
Tydeus ;  and  he  said  within  himself,  *  Long  ago 
Phoebus  forewarned  me  that  my  daughters  must  be 
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married  to  a  lion  and  a  boar ;  surely  these  must  be 
they  of  whom  he  spake.'  And  he  went  up  to  them 
and  parted  them  in  their  battle,  and  said,  *  Come 
with  me,  friends.  I  am  Adrastos,  and  I  rule  in 
this  city  of  Argos.  There  are  better  things  in  store 
for  you  than  vain  strife  and  hard  blows.'  So,  when 
Argeia  became  the  wife  of  Polyneikes,  and  Deipyle 
was  given  to  Tydeus  who  came  from  the  rugged 
mountains  of  ^tolia,  Adrastos  sware  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  both  the  strangers,  and  to  place  them 
again  on  the  thrones  of  their  fathers. 

Then  throughout  the  land  of  Argos  the  messen- 
gers went  to  and  fro  to  summon  the  chieftains  to 
the  war ;  but  when  they  met  in  council  at  Argos, 
Amphiaraos  rose  up  and  said,  '  Friends,  ye  are 
going  to  your  death,  for  to  me  are  shown  many 
things  which  are  hidden  from  your  eyes ;  and  I  see 
the  eagles  gathered  which  shall  tear  the  flesh  from 
your  bones,  if  ye  go  against  the  city  and  people  of 
Kadmos.'  But  none  hearkened  to  his  warnings, 
and  they  dragged  Amphiaraos  to  the  war  against 
his  will. 

So  round  the  walls  of  Thebes  camped  the  army  of 
the  great  Argive  chieftains ;  and  within  the  city  was 
fear  and  trembling,  until  Teiresias  the  wise  seer 
spake  and  said, '  Thebans,  the  victory  shall  be  yours, 
and  your  enemies  shall  perish  utterly,  if  ye  offer  a 
great  sacrifice  to  Ares.'  Then  Menoikeus  the  son 
of  Ejeon  answered,  '  What  can  a  man  give  better 
than  his  life  ? '  and  he  went  forth  and  slew  himself 
without  the  city.  ^^^   Then  the  Argives  battered  more 
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fiercely  against  the  gates,  and  put  ladders  to  climb 
the  walls;  but  the  thunderbolt  fell  from  heaven,  and 
smote  many  of  them,  and  the  Thebans  hurled  mighty 
stones  from  the  wall  and  crushed  the  foremost  of 
their  warriors.  Still  the  battle  raged  fiercely,  until 
Eteokles  went  forth  and  said, '  Men  of  Argos,  ye  are 
fighting  in  a  vain  quarrel ;  for  ye  have  no  cause  to 
hate  the  men  of  Thebes.  Bring  forth  Polyneikes 
my  brother,  that  we  may  fight  together,  and  so  shall 
the  strife  be  ended,  and  ye  shall  go  back  to  your 
homes  in  peace.' 

Then  the  awful  Erlnys,  as  she  hovered  unseen  in 
the  air,  waved  her  dark  wings  over  the  brothers 
when  they  came  forth  to  meet  each  other.  On  their 
faces  was  the  blackness  of  hatred  strong  as  death ; 
but  no  word  was  spoken  as  they  drew  each  his  sword, 
and  the  mortal  strife  began.  Then  the  Erinys  gave 
to  their  arms  an  unearthly  strength,  and  presently 
the  bodies  of  the  two  brothers  were  stretched  dead 
upon  the  plain.  But  the  men  of  Argos  and  of 
Thebes  said  that  there  was  no  victory  where  none 
lived  to  claim  it,  and  again  they  fought,  until 
Tydeus  the  -3^tolian  fell  with  a  deadly  wound,  and  a 
mighty  crowd  of  enemies  pressed  hard  to  slay  Am- 
phiaraos.  Then  he  rose  up  in  his  chariot,  and, 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  the  broad  heaven,  he  said, 
'  0  Zeus,  the  hour  is  come;  and  the  things  of  which 
thou  didst  show  me  the  tokens  have  been  accom- 
plished. Yet  save  me  from  the  sword  of  men,  if  the 
doom  is  that  I  must  die.'  So  his  prayer  was  heard, 
and  the  earth  clave  asunder,  and  the  chariot  of  Am- 
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phiaraos  was  seen  no  more ;  and  the  place  where  it 
sank  down  became  holy  ground,  for  the  flocks  and 
herds  would  not  touch  the  grass  which  grew  soft  and 
green  upon  it/^^  and  the  birds  lighted  not  near  the 
pillars  of  his  temple. 

Then  a  mighty  terror  fell  on  the  men  of  Argos, 
when  they  knew  that  Amphiaraos  had  been  taken 
from  the  land  of  living  men;  and  the  chieftains  fled 
away  each  to  his  own  home.  With  the  swiftness  of 
the  wind  as  it  sweeps  over  the  waters,  Adrastos  rode 
on  his  horse  Areifin,  over  hill  and  vale  and  along  the 
sea-shore;  and  as  they  saw  his  blood-stained  raiment 
streaming  on  the  breeze,  the  people  of  the  land 
knew  that  Zeus  had  accomplished  the  doom  of  the 
chiefs  who  went  to  plate  Polyneikes  on  the  throne 
of  his  father  (Edipus. 
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ANTIGONE. 

When  the  army  of  the  Argives  was  scattered  and  the 
two  sons  of  (Edipus  had  slain  each  other,  Kreon 
became  king  in  Thebes,  and  he  sent  messengers 
through  the  city,  who  said, '  Hearken,  ye  people,  to 
the  words  of  the  king.  Eteokles  has  fallen  in  a 
righteous  quarrel,  and  a  great  sacrifice  shall  be  done 
to  the  gods  who  dwell  beneath  the  earth,  that  they 
may  welcome  him  when  he  comes  before  them  ;  but 
the  body  of  Polyneikes  shall  be  cast  forth  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  and  the 
man  who  dares  to  lay  it  in  the  ground,  or  so  much 
as  to  sprinkle  earth  upon  it,  shall  be  stoned  to  death 
before  the  people  of  the  city.' 

So  the  body  of  Polyneikes  was  cast  forth  on  a 
mound  of  earth,  and  guards  were  placed  there  to 
see  that  none  should  bury  it  or  sprinkle  earth  upon 
it.  But  Antigone  spake  to  IsmenS,  her  sister,  and 
besought  her  help  that  the  fitting  things  might  be 
done  for  the  body  of  their  brother ;  but  IsmenS  said, 
'  What  good  can  come  from  despising  the  words  of 
those  who  rule  in  the  city  ?  Hath  anything  pros- 
pered in  the  house  of  Laios  since  the  plague  came 
to  search  out  the  pollution  of  blood  ?  and  how  shall 
it  profit  to  bring  another  woe  on  the  woes  that  are 
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past  ? '  And  Antigone  answered,  '  Be  it  even  as 
thou  wilt,  my  sister ;  thou  knowest,  it  may  be,  what 
it  is  best  for  thee  to  do.  I  speak  not  for  any  love 
which  Polyneikes  showed  to  us  or  to  our  father; 
but  there  are  other  laws  besides  the  laws  of  gentle- 
ness and  pity;  and  justice,  which  lives  for  ever,  cries 
out  that  the  offerings  must  be  given  for  those  who 
wander  on  the  banks  of  the  Stygian  stream.'  ^^ 

So  the  maiden  went  forth,  and  when  the  shades  of 
night  covered  the  earth,  she  scraped  away  the  sand 
until  the  body  of  Polyneikes  sank  down  into  the 
shallow  grave.  But  the  men  who  were  placed  to 
guard  the  body  woke  up  from  their  sleep,  and  seized 
the  maiden,  and  carried  her  in  the  morning  before 
the  king.  And  Kreon  said, '  Thou  hast  sealed  thine 
own  doom,  Antigone,  for  the  word  which  I  have 
spoken  may  not  be  recalled,  and  this  day  thou  shalt 
die.'  But  the  maiden  answered,  ^  Do  with  me  as  thou 
wilt;  I  have  obeyed  a  law  which  is  higher  and 
stronger  than  thy  word. '  So  they  carried  the  maiden 
to  a  hollow  rock,  and  there  they  placed  her  with  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  flask  of  water. 

But  dark  signs  were  seen  again  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  seer  Teiresias  came  before  Kreon,  and  said,^* 
^  Take  good  heed,  0  king,  what  thou  doest.  The 
wrath  of  the  awful  Erlnys  is  coming  again  upon  the 
city,  and  few  hours  shall  pass  before  thou  shalt 
atone  with  the  life  of  one  whom  thou  dost  love  for 
the  death  of  the  maiden  Antigone.  I  have  heard  the 
strange  voices  of  birds,  which  told  me  of  fresh  woes 
for  this  hapless  land ;  and  I  have  listened  to  the 
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sounds  whicli  tell  of  strife  and  war.  The  fire  burns 
not  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
victim  wastes  away  in  the  smouldering  cinders ;  for 
the  gods  who  dwell  beneath  the  earth  are  wroth  with 
thee,  and  thou  hast  done  to  them  a  grievous  wrong 
while  thy  thought  was  how  thou  mightest  do  hurt  to 
Polyneikes.'  Then  Kreon  said,  ^The  evil  may  be 
yet  undone.  The  traitor's  body  shall  be  buried,  and 
we  will  bring  forth  Antigonfi  from  the  cave  where 
they  have  left  her  to  die.'. 

Hastily  and  in  much  fear  they  went  to  save 
the  maiden ;  but  when  they  entered  the  cave,  the 
body  of  Antigone  lay  before  them  stiff  and  cold  in 
death,  and  by  her  side  sat  Haimon,  the  son  of  the 
king ;  but  when  Ejeon  bade  him  rise  and  go  home, 
he  said,  '  It  is  too  late ;  the  joy  of  my  life  is  gone ; 
what  have  I  to  live  for  now  ? '  Then  he  plunged  a 
dagger  into  his  heart,  and  in  the  home  of  Hades  and 
Persephone  he  won  again  the  love  which  Kreon  had 
denied  to  him  in  the  land  of  living  men. 

So  the  years  went  on,  but  the  days  of  Kreon  passed 
in  gloom  and  sorrow,  for  the  light  which  had  risen 
for  a  little  while  in  the  house  of  Laios  was  quenched 
at  the  death  of  Haimon ;  and  there  came  rumours  of 
war  from  Argos,  for  the  sons  of  the  chieftains  who 
had  fought  for  Polyneikes  were  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  they  had  vowed  a  vow  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  their  fathers.  Once  more  Kreon  sent  for  the  blind 
prophet ;  but  Teiresias  would  not  come,  for  he  said, 
'  There  is  no  hope,  and  the  undying  gods  fight 
against  the  children  of  Kadmos.'     So  the  hearts  of 
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the  Thebans  were  bowed  down  with  fear,  and  Kreon 
fled  away  in  terror  when  the  army  of  the  Argives 
drew  nigh  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  Thus  was  the 
house  of  Laios  rooted  utterly  out  of  the  land,  and 
the  vengeance  of  the  awful  Erlnys  was  accom- 
plished. 
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eriphylIi. 

When  the  first  war  of  the  seven  chiefs  against  Thebes 
was  ended,  the  men  of  Argos,  with  the  help  of  the 
men  of  Athens,  took  from  the  Thebans  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  comrades  and  burnt  them  with  fire, 
and  then  went  back  to  their  own  land.  But  the 
words  of  Amphiaraos  were  yet  to  be  accomplished, 
which  hespaketoAlkmaion  his  son  when  he  departed 
for  the  war. 

Now  the  wisdom  of  the  far-seeing  gods  had  rested 
on  Amphiaraos,  for  he  was  sprung  from  the  seer 
Melampous,  who  knew  the  speech  of  birds.  And  thus 
it  was  that,  when  Adrastos  besought  his  aid  against 
the  men  of  Thebes,  Amphiaraos  forewarned  him  of 
the  evils  which  should  come  upon  them.  '  The  AtS 
of  Zeus  presses  sore  upon  Polyneikes,'  he  said,  *  for 
the  curse  of  a  father  has  a  mighty  power.  Wherefore 
I  go  not  to  the  war.'  Then  was  there  great  fear,  and 
the  chieftains  took  counsel  hurriedly  in  the  hall  of 
Adrastos,  for  of  all  the  warriors  of  the  land  none  had 
so  great  fame  as  the  wise  seer  Amphiaraos.  His 
spear  had  wounded  the  great  boar  of  Kalydon  which 
was  slain  by  the  beautiful  Atalante,  and  his  wisdom 
had  guided  the  chiefs  who  sailed  in  the  ship  Argo  to 
fetch  away  the  golden  fleece.  But  Amphiaraos  dwelt 
with  his  wife  EriphylS,  and  in  an  evil  hour  he  had 
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sworn  to  Adrastos  her  brother  that,  if  ever  there  rose 
up  strife  between  them,  he  would  follow  the  bidding 
of  Eriphyle.  So  the  chieftain  of  Argos  went  to  his 
sister,  and  said,  ^  Our  task  is  vain,  if  Amphiaraos 
goes  not  forth  with  us  to  the  war.  Wherefore  I  have 
brought  thee  a  rich  gift,  that  thou  mayest  persuade 
him  to  go.  Lo !  here  is  the  necklace  which  He- 
phaistos  wrought  and  Kadmos  gave  to  his  wife  Har- 
monia  when  he  had  come  to  Thebes  from  the  far-off 
Eastern  land.'  The  lustre  of  gold  and  gems  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  Eriphyl^,  and  her  heart  was  corrupted  by 
the  bribe,  so  that  she  said,  '  Fear  not,  my  brother. 
It  shall  be  even  as  thou  wilt.'  So  her  word  was 
spoken,  and  Amphiaraos  bade  farewell  to  his  home 
and  to  his  children ;  but  to  Alkmaion  his  eldest- 
born  he  said,  '  The  treachery  of  thy  mother  sends 
me  forth  to  an  evil  war ;  if  I  come  not  back,  avenge 
me  of  her.' 

Then  Alkmaion  remembered  his  father's  words 
when  the  remnant  of  the  host  of  the  Argives  returned 
faint  of  heart  from  the  seven-gated  walls  of  Thebes, 
and  when  they  told  him  how  Zeus  had  opened  the 
earth,  and  taken  to  himself  his  child  Amphiaraos. 
So  Eriphyle  died,  and  the  awful  Ertnys,  who  hovers 
in  the  air,  came  down  to  take  vengeance  for  the  deed. 
Unheard  by  others,  the  waving  of  her  darkwings  and 
the  hiss  of  her  poisoned  breath  fell  loud  and  harsh 
on  the  ear  of  Alkmaion,  and  gave  him  neither  peace 
by  day  nor  sleep  by  night.  In  madness  of  spirit  he 
wandered  through  the  land,  driven  by  her  merciless 
scourge,  till  he  came  to  the  shrine  of  Phoebus  Apollo 
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)elphi.     There  the  priestess  bade  him  offer  the 
klace  which  Adrastos  gave  to  EriphylS,  and  told 
L  that,  if  he  would  have  rest  from  the  scourge  of 
nys,  he  must  find  a  spot  which  the  sun  had  not 
seen  when  he  avenged  his  father.    In  sorrow  of 
rt  Alkmaion  wandered  from  Delphi,  over  moun- 
1  and  through  valley,  seeking  in  vain  for  the  place 
7hich  the  priestess  had  spoken,  until  he  came  to 
shores  of  the  mighty  Acheloos,  where  it  flows 
rty  out  into  the  sea.  There  the  slime,  borne  down 
the  waters,  rises  higher  and  higher  as  the  years 
round,  and  makes  new  land,  gaping  and  desolate, 
re  the  lank  and  coarse  grass  sweeps  in  a  wild 
jle  over  the  ground.    Here,  as  he  sank  down  in 
r  weariness,  Alkmaion  heard  a  voice  which  said, 
is  is  the  place  of  thy  rest,  for  here  the  blood 
)h  thou  hast  shed  cannot  taint  the  air ;  and  here, 
Q  ten  years  have  passed  away,  thy  hands  shall 
n  be  pure,  and  thou  shalt  return  and  lead  thy 
folk  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  fathers  against 
nen  of  Thebes.' ^^« 

ven  so  it  came  to  pass;  and  when  the  Epigonoi^^^ 

3  ready  for  the  war,  Alkmaion  went  forth  from 

liding-place,  and  led  them  from  Argos  against 

lity  of  Kadmos.     But  the  undying  gods  cared 

ore  to  shield  Kreon,  and  all  things  came  to  pass 

•ding  to  the  words  of  the  seer  Teiresias,  and  the 

's  of  Argos  burst  through  the  seven  gates  and 

e  the  men  of  Thebes,  and  made  Thersander,  the 

»f  Polyneikes,  king  in  the  stead  of  Kreon,  the 

»f  Menoikeus. 
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ATYS  AND  ADRASTOS. 

Ten  years  had  Croesus  reigned  in  Sardes,  and  all 
things  had  prospered  to  his  hand.  His  garners  were 
laden  with  grain,  his  folds  were  full  of  sheep,  his 
houses  were  stored  with  gold  and  silver  and  all 
precious  things.  Among  all  kings  there  was  none 
richer  than  Croesus,  and  none  more  mighty.  No 
sound  of  war  or  strife  was  heard  in  all  his  land,  for 
he  ruled  his  people  gently,  so  that  even  the  men 
whom  he  had  conquered  hated  him  not;-^^®  and 
Croesus  thought,  in  the  gladness  of  his  heart,  that 
of  all  men  he  was  happiest. 

Now  about  this  time  Solon  the  Athenian  came  into 
the  Lydian  land,  for  he  had  left  his  own  country, 
because  he  had  given  his  people  good  laws,  and  he 
willed  not  that  they  should  be  broken.  So  he  made 
his  countrymen  swear  an  oath  that  they  would  use 
his  laws  for  ten  years,  and  then  he  went  away  that 
he  might  not  be  compelled  to  alter  them  himself. 
So  he  came  to  Sardes,  and  Croesus  welcomed  him 
gladly,  giving  him  rich  banquets  and  gifts  of  all  good 
things.  When  he  had  been  there  three  days,  Croesus 
bade  his  servants  lead  Solon  through  all  the  houses 
where  his  treasures  were  stored  up ;  and  when  he 
had  seen  them  all,  Croesus  spake  to  him  and  said, '  I 
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have  heard  of  thy  wisdom,  0  Athenian  stranger,  and 
how  thou  hast  given  good  laws  to  thy  people,  and 
that  thou  art  going  now  through  many  lands,  to  see 
the  cities  and  ponder  on  the  ways  and  the  life  of 
men.     Tell  me,  then,  hast  thou  ever  known  a  man 
whom  thou  wouldst  call  happy  in  all  things  ? '    This 
question  Croesus  asked,  thinking  surely  that  he  would 
he  named  as  the  happiest  of  all  men ;  but  Solon 
flattered  him  not,  and  named  Tellos  the  Athenian. 
Then  Croesus  turned  sharply  on  him,  and  asked  him 
why  he  named  Tellos ;  and  Solon  answered, '  Because 
Tellos  lived  when  things  went  well  with  the  city, 
and  his  own  children  were  good  and  fair,  and  he  saw 
their  children  springing  up  and  prospering  steadily; 
and  also  because  after  such  a  life  he  died  very 
gloriously,  for  there  was  a  battle  between  the  men  of 
Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  he  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  and  having  put  the  enemy  to  flight  died 
nobly,  and  the  people  buried  him  on  the  ground 
where  he  fell,^^^  and  honoured  him  greatly.' 

Then  Croesus  thought  within  himself,  *  Surely  after 
Tellos  he  must  think  me  the  happiest; '  so  he  asked 
Solon.  But  Solon  named  Kleobis  and  Biton,  and 
said,  *  These  men  lived  in  Argos,  rich  in  goods  and 
strong  in  body;  and  it  chanced  that  there  was  a  feast 
held  in  honour  of  Here,  but  the  oxen  were  not  at 
hand  to  take  their  mother  to  the  temple.  So  they 
placed  her  in  the  chariot,  and  drew  it  thither  over 
forty  and  five  furlongs ;  and  the  people  at  the  feast 
marvelled  at  their  strength,  and  held  their  mother 
happy  that  she  had  such  children.     Then  she  stood 
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up  before  the  shrine  of  Here,  and  prayed  the  goddess 
to  give  to  her  children  the  happiest  thing  which 
mortal  man  may  have.  So  the  young  men  lay  down 
there  in  the  temple,  for  they  were  weary,  and  fell 
asleep  and  died;  and  thus  Her^  showed  that  death  is 
better  than  life,  and  that  there  can  be  no  better  gift 
for  man  than  to  die  happily.' 

But  Croesus  was  angry  and  sore  displeased,  and 
said,  *  So  then,  0  Athenian,  thou  boldest  my  happi- 
ness in  so  little  account  that  thou  hast  not  even 
thought  me  equal  to  men  of  low  estate  ? '  Then 
Solon  answered,  '  0  Croesus,  dost  thou  ask  me,  who 
know  that  the  gods  are  full  of  jealousy,  about  the 
happiness  of  man  ?  In  a  long  life  there  is  much  to 
be  seen  and  suffered  from  which  man  would  willingly 
turn  aside ;  and  in  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  there 
is  not  one  single  day  which  brings  not  with  it  some 
change  or  turn  of  things,  so  that  man  in  all  his  life 
on  earth  has  no  sure  abiding.  And  now,  0  king, 
thou  art  rich  and  wealthy,  and  all  things  thus  far 
have  prospered  to  thy  hand,  but  happy  I  may  not 
call  thee  until  I  learn  that  thy  life  has  been  happily 
ended ;  for  the  rich  man  is  not  wealthier  than  he 
who  has  only  whereby  he  may  live,  unless  he  keeps 
all  his  wealth  until  the  hour  of  his  death.  Many  a 
rich  man  is  very  wretched,  and  many  in  humble 
estate  have  good  fortune.  So,  then,  in  the  case  of 
all  we  must  wait  till  they  die ;  for  the  sum  of  human 
happiness  is  when  a  man  is  fair  in  person  and  sound 
of  mind  and  limb,  when  no  sickness  vexes  him  and 
no  evil  chance  annoys  him,  and  when  his  children 
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grow  up  fair  and  strong ;  but  all  these  things  to- 
gether never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  man,  and  he  who 
has  had  most  of  them  and  goes  down  to  the  grave  yet 
having  them  best  deserves  the  name  of  happy.  But 
everywhere  we  must  look  to  the  end ;  for  the  state- 
liest tree  is  often  torn  up  by  the  roots,  while  yet  it 
stands  forth  in  the  fulness  of  its  beauty.' 

Thus  spake  Solon ;  but  his  words  displeased  the 
king,  because  he  had  thought  little  of  his  wealth 
and  treasures,  and  bade  him  wait  till  the  end  should 
come. 

So  Solon  departed;  and  after  he  was  gone,  as 
Croesus  lay  asleep  in  the  night,  there  came  a  dream 
which  stood  over  him  and  warned  him  that  Atys 
his  son  should  be  smitten  by  a  spear  and  die.  Now 
Atys  was  the  pride  of  his  father's  heart,  and  Croesus 
rejoiced  to  see  his  child  braver  and  stronger  than  all 
his  fellows,  and  going  forth  boldly  to  the  chase,  and 
coming  back  laden  with  booty.  Another  son  he  had, 
but  he  spoke  not,  for  he  was  dumb ;  and  it  was  a 
grief  of  mind  to  Croesus  that  the  fate  should  be  upon 
the  bright  and  fair  Atys.  But  when  he  arose  in  the 
morning,  he  said  nothing  of  the  dream ;  only  he 
took  all  the  swords  and  spears  that  hung  in  the 
men's  chambers,  and  put  them  where  none  might 
fall  down  and  hurt  his  son ;  and  then  he  made  for 
him  a  marriage-feast,  and  gave  him  a  fair  bride,  that 
Atys  might  forget  his  sturdy  pastimes  in  the  joys 
of  love. 

But  before  the  marriage-feast  was  ended,  there 
came  a  man  in  great  sorrow,  and  besought  Croesus 
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to  cleanse  hm  from  guilt,  for  his  hands  were 
stained  with  murder.^"^^  So  Croesus  cleansed  the 
stranger,  and  then  asked  him  whence  he  came  and 
whom  he  had  slain.  And  the  man  said,  *  I  am 
Adrastos  the  son  of  Midas,  and  I  slew  my  brother 
unwittingly ;  so  my  father  drove  me  forth,  and  I 
have  neither  home  nor  money.'  Then  Croesus  spake 
to  him  kindly  and  bade  him  be  comforted,  saying, 
*  Thou  hast  come  to  the  house  of  a  friend  where 
thou  shalt  want  for  nothing ;  and  the  lighter  that 
thou  canst  bear  this  mishap,  by  so  much  it  will  be 
to  thee  a  gain.' 

Not  long  after  these  things  there  came  men  of  the 
Mysians  to  Croesus,  who  said,  *  0  king,  we  are  sore 
vexed  by  a  mighty  boar  which  lurks  in  the  clefts 
and  dells  of  Olympus  and  destroys  our  harvests,  and 
hurts  and  slays  all  those  who  go  forth  against  him. 
Help  us,  then,  and  let  thy  son  Atys  and  thy  chosen 
youths  go  forth  with  us  that  we  may  smite  this 
monster.'  But  Croesus  answered  them  hastily, 
^  Think  not  of  my  son,  for  I  cannot  send  him  with 
you ;  he  has  married  a  wife,  and  his  heart  is  fixed 
on  his  love.  But  I  will  send  chosen  men  of  the 
Lydians  with  all  nay  dogs,  and  I  will  charge  them 
to  put  forth  all  their  strength,  that  so  ye  may  de- 
stroy this  wild  beast  from  the  land.' 

But  Atys  heard  why  the  Mysians  had  come ;  and 
even  while  his  father  was  yet  speaking,  he  came 
hastily  into  the  room,  and  said,  '  Father,  in  times 
past  it  was  my  ptide  to  go  forth  to  the  battle  and 
the  chase,  and  it  was  a  delight  to  thee,  also,  that  I 
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came  back  laden  with  riches  and  glory ;  and  now 
thou  keepest  me  away  from  both,  but  wherefore  I 
know  not.  Hast  thou  seen  in  me  either  cowardice 
or  faintness  of  heart?  or  dost  thou  think  that  I 
can  show  myself  now  to  my  comrades  who  praised 
me  once  for  my  bravery  and  my  strength  ?  Nay, 
with  what  eyes  will  my  bride  look  upon  me,  if  I 
pass  my  life  as  a  woman,  and  touch  neither  sword 
nor  spear  ?  Let  me  go  forth  to  the  hunt,  or  show 
me  in  calm  and  plain  speech  that  it  is  better  for 
me  to  stay  at  home.' 

Then  Croesus  looked  sadly  on  the  face  of  Atys, 
as  he  stood  in  all  his  beauty  before  him,  and  he  said, 
^My  child,  I  charge  thee  not  with  faintness  of  heart, 
and  it  may  be  that  I  see  in  thee  no  fault  at  all ;  but 
there  came  one  night  a  dream  which  stood  over  me 
in  my  sleep,  and  said  that  thou  shouldst  be  smitten 
by  a  spear  and  die  ;  therefore  have  I  brought  thee 
a  bride,  and  held  for  thee  the  marriage-feast,  if  by 
any  means  I  may  save  thee  from  the  doom  which 
hangs  over  thee ;  and,  indeed,  thou  art  my  only 
child,  for  I  look  not  on  thy  brother  as  on  a  living 
son,  for  the  fountain  of  his  speech  is  closed.' 

But  Atys  said,  *  My  father,  none  can  blame  thee 
for  thy  care  and  forethought,  when  such  a  dream 
hath  visited  thee ;  but  thou  hast  not  read  its  mean- 
ing right,  for  a  boar  hath  neither  hands  nor  spear, 
and  it  cannot  smite  in  the  way  of  which  the  dream 
forewarned  thee.  If  indeed  the  dream  had  said 
that  I  was  to  die  by  a  tooth,  then  were  there  some 
reason  in  thy  words ;  but  it  talked  only  of  a  spear- 
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point.  Let  me  go,  then,  for  we  have  not  now  to  fight 
with  men.'  Then  Croesus  said,  ^  I  will  not  gainsay 
thy  words,  my  son;  only  I  pray  the  gods  may 
prove  them  true.'  And  so  saying,  he  sent  for 
Adrastos  the  Phrygian,  and  charged  him  to  guard 
his  son.  And  he  said,  '  I  welcomed  thee,  Adrastos, 
when  thou  wast  grieving  for  a  mischance,  for  which 
I  reproach  thee  not ;  I  cleansed  thee  from  thy  guilt, 
I  have  fed  thee  at  my  table  ;  and  now  I  ask  of  thee 
a  requital  for  my  kindness,  and  sure  I  am  that  thou 
wilt  not  think  it  a  hard  one.  Go  forth  with  my  son 
to  this  chase ;  thieves  may  fall  upon  him  by  the 
way  ;  be  then  at  hand  to  guard  him,  if  such  a  mis- 
hap overtake  him.  Go,  then,  and  win  honour  for 
thyself  also.  Thou  art  young  still,  and  thy  limbs 
are  stout  and  strong.  It  is  not  meet  that  a  son 
should  fall  behind  his  father.' 

Then  said  Adrastos,  *  0  king,  I  had  not  thought 
to  go  forth  to  the  chase  again ;  for  it  is  not  seemly 
that  such  a  man  as  I  should  mingle  with  those 
who  are  gay  and  happy,  nor  have  I  the  will  to  do 
'  so.  But  to  thee  I  owe  a  great  debt,  and  therefore 
will  I  go  forth  and  guard  thy  son  with  all  care.  So, 
then,  be  not  cast  down ;  my  own  pledge  I  give  thee, 
that  thy  son  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  health  and 
strength  even  as  he  leaves  thee.' 

From  the  gates  of  Sardes  the  huntsmen  went  forth 
in  gladness  of  heart ;  and  the  sound  of  song  and 
laughter  rose  into  the  still  morning  air.  At  their 
head  rode  the  brave  and  fair  Atys,  and  the  Phrygian 
Adrastos  was  by  his  side.     Merrily  in  the  sunshine 
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glanced  the  spears  of  all  the  train,  as  they  rode  gaily 
on  towards  the  brushwood  thickets  which  clothe  the 
sides  of  the  Mysian  Olympus.  Soon  they  tracked 
the  boar  in  his  hiding-place,  and  chased  him  through 
thicket  and  marsh  and  plain,  until  at  last  he  turned 
round  to  bay,  and  there  was  a  fierce  fight,  while  each 
man  pressed  forward  that  he  might  slay  the  boar 
and  win  the  glory  himself.  There,  in  the  throng, 
Adrastos  launched  his  spear  at  the  boar  and  smote 
Atys  the  brave  and  fair;  and  the  vision  of  the 
dream  was  accomplished. 

In  haste  and  grief  the  messenger  sped  back  to 
Sardes  to  tell  the  king  how  Adrastos  had  slain  his 
son.  Then  the  mind  of  Croesus  was  maddened  with 
rage  and  sorrow  ;  and  his  grief  was  the  more  bitter 
because  his  son  had  been  slain  by  the  man  whom  he 
had  cleansed  from  the  guilt  of  murder,  so  that  in 
his  agony  he  called  on  Zeus  the  purifier  to  witness 
all  the  evil  which  the  stranger  had  done  to  him,  and 
on  him  who  guards  the  hearth,  because  unwittingly 
he  had  welcomed  to  his  board  the  murderer  of  his 
child,  and  on  him  who  hears  the  oaths  of  friends,^^ 
because  the  man  who  swore  to  guard  his  son  had 
smitten  him  with  his  spear. 

But  even  while  he  yet  prayed,  the  Lydians  came 
bearing  the  body  of  Atys,  and  laid  it  down  at  the 
feet  of  Croesus.  Then  with  outstretched  arms 
Adrastos  drew  nigh,  and,  kneeling  down  before  him, 
besought  the  king  to  smite  him  for  his  evil  deed ; 
and  he  wrung  his  hands  in  agony  and  said,  *  0 
Croesus,  I  came  to  thee  with  the  guilt  of  murder, 
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and  thou  didst  cleanse  me ;  I  went  forth  to  guard 
thy  son,  and  my  spear  hath  slain  him.  Slay  me 
now,  for  life  is  hateful  to  me  for  all  this  misery.' 
Then,  even  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief  and  agony, 
the  heart  of  Croesus  was  moved  with  pity  for  Adras- 
tos,  and  he  said,  *  0  friend,  I  seek  not  more  atone- 
ment, now  that  thou  hast  judged  thyself  to  be  worthy 
of  death  :  and  I  know  now  that  thou  art  not  the 
cause  of  this  sorrow  to  me,  saving  only  that  thy 
hand  hath  done  the  deed  against  thy  will ;  but  it 
comes  from  that  god  who  forewarned  me  of  the  end 
that  was  coming.' 

So  Croesus  buried  the  brave  and  fair  Atys ;  and 
Adrastos  the  Phrygian  lingered  weeping  till  all  were 
gone,  and  then  he  slew  himself  upon  the  grave. 

And  Croesus  called  to  mind  the  words  of  Solon, 
and  he  knew  now  that  they  were  true.^^^ 
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THE  VENGEANCE  OP  APOLLO.^^ 

In  the  cool  evening  time  King  Darius  walked  in  his 
royal  garden,  and  the  noblest  of  the  Persians  were 
around  him.  Then  came  there  a  messenger  from 
the  western  land  in  haste  and  said,  ^  O  king,  the 
men  of  Athens  with  the  sons  of  Javan  have  taken 
thy  city  of  Sardes,  and  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Kybebe  has  been  burnt.'  And  King  Darius 
answered  quickly  and  said,  '  What  sayest  thou,  0 
messenger,  that  men  of  whom  I  have  never  heard 
the  name  have  come  with  my  slaves  against  the 
land  of  the  great  king  ? '  Then  he  bade  them  bring 
a  bow  and  arrows ;  and  while  one  went  for  them, 
the  Persians  stood  round  him  in  silence,  for  they 
feared  to  say  aught  while  the  king  was  angry.  So 
when  he  took  the  bow,  he  fitted  an  arrow  to  it  and 
shot  it  up  into  the  sky,  and  prayed,  saying,  *  0 
Zeus,  that  dwellest  in  the  high  heavens,  suffer  me 
to  be  avenged  upon  the  men  of  Athens.  The  sons 
of  Javan  are  my  slaves,  and  sorely  shall  they  be 
smitten  for  the  deeds  which  they  have  done.'  Then 
he  gave  command,  and  each  day,  when  the  banquet 
was  spread  in  the  gilded  hall  and  the  king  sat 
down  to  meat,  there  stood  forth  one  who  said  with  a 
loud  voice,  ^  0  king,  forget  not  the  men  of  Athens.' 
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But  Zeus  hearkened  not  to  the  prayer  of  the  great 
king,  for  the  ships  were  made  ready,  and  his  chief- 
tains and  warriors  hastened  away  to  the  Athenian 
land  and  fought  in  Marathon.  But  they  fared  not 
well  in  the  battle,  for  the  men  of  Athens  strove 
mightily  for  their  country,  and  the  bright  heroes 
came  back  to  aid  their  kinsfolk.  Then  were  there 
seen  wonderful  forms  taller  and  more  glorious  than 
the  sons  of  men ;  and  the  mighty  Echetlaios  with 
his  great  ploughshare  smote  down  the  chiefest  of 
the  Medes.  So  in  great  fear  the  Persians  fled  to  the 
sea-shore,  while  the  men  of  Athens  slew  them  on 
the  land  and  in  the  water  as  they  struggled  to 
reach  the  ships.  And  when  the  fight  was  over, 
they  spoiled  the  Persians  who  lay  dead  on  the  sea- 
shore and  took  rich  plunder,  for  scattered  about 
they  found  embroidered  turbans,  and  bright  swords 
and  daggers,  and  golden  bits  and  bridles,  and  silken 
robes  and  jewels. 

Thus  sped  the  hosts  of  King  Darius ;  and  the 
messenger  came  again  in  haste,  as  he  sat  on  his 
golden  throne  in  Susa,  while  the  nobles  of  Persia 
did  obeisance  before  him.  Then  the  king  said, 
^  Speak,  0  man,  hast  thou  brought  good  tidings 
that  my  slaves  have  chastised  the  people  of  the 
strange  city  ?  '  And  the  messenger  answered,  say- 
ing, ^  0  king,  the  men  of  Athens  have  slain  thy 
mighty  men  with  the  sword,  and  burned  thy  ships  ; 
and  few  have  come  back  of  all  the  great  army 
which  thou  didst  send  against  them.' 

Great  and  fierce  was  the  wrath  of  King  Darius 
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when  he  heard  the  tidings,  and  he   hastened  to 
make  ready  ships   and  men  and  horses,  that  he 
might  go  forth  himself  against  the  men  of  Athens. 
Then  in  every  city  of  the  Persian  land  was  heard 
the  din  as  of  men  who  have  a  great  work  to  do ; 
and  the  armourers  wrought  spears  and  swords  and 
shields,  and  in  the  harbours  they  built  countless 
ships  to  sail  over  the  dark  sea.   But  Zeus  hearkened 
not  yet  to  the  prayer  of  the  king ;  so  Darius  died, 
and  Xerxes  his  son  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  the 
chief  men  of  the  Persians  were  gathered  round  him. 
Then  the  king  spake  and  said,   ^  Be    ready,    0 
Persians,  every  one  of  you,  for  I  will  go  forth  with 
all  my  great  power,  and  make  slaves  of  the  men  of 
Athens ;  and  so  may  the  gods  do  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if  I  burn  not  the  temples  of  their  gods  with  fire, 
and  bring  not  hither  the  golden  treasures  which  he 
in  the  house  of  Phoebus  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

Then,  with  all  his  great  hosts,  King  Xerxes  set 
forth  from  Susa,  and  his  satraps  and  warriors  and 
slaves  followed  him,  with  a  great  multitude  of  every 
nation  and  people ;  and  they  crossed  over  from  the 
land  of  Asia  by  a  bridge  which  was  built  over  the 
sea  of  Helle.  Thus  they  journeyed  on  in  pomp  and 
glory,  and  King  Xerxes  thought  that  they  had  done 
great  things  when  his  hosts  slew  Leonidas  and  three 
hundred  men  of  Sparta  who  guarded  the  passes  of 
Thermopylae.  So  his  heart  was  filled  with  pride,  and 
he  chose  out  the  bravest  of  his  warriors,  and  charged 
the  men  of  Thessaly  to  lead  them  to  Delphi  and  the 
temple  of  Phoebus  Apollo. 
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Then  was  there  great  fear  and  terror  in  Delphi, 
for  a  messenger  came  and  said, '  The  hosts  of  King 
Xerxes  are  coming  to  slay  the  men  of  this  land  and 
take  awaythe  treasures  which  lie  in  the  house  of  King 
Apollo.'  So  the  Delphians  went  in  great  sorrow  to 
the  temple,  and  bowed  their  heads  to  the  earth  and 
prayed,  saying, '  Child  of  the  light,  who  dwellest  here 
in  thy  holy  temple,  thieves  and  robbers  are  coming 
against  us,  and  they  are  purposed  to  take  away  thy 
sacred  treasures ;  tell  us,  then,  what  we  shall  do,  for 
at  thy  bidding  we  are  ready  to  bury  them  deep  in 
the  earth  till  the  storm  of  war  be  overpast.'  Then 
came  there  a  voice  from  the  inmost  shrine,  but  it 
was  not  the  voice  of  the  priestess,  for  Phoebus 
Apollo  himself  came  down  to  speak  his  will,  and 
said, '  Move  them  not,  men  of  Delphi.  I  will  guard 
my  holy  place,  and  none  shall  lay  hand  on  my  sacred 
things.' 

So  they  went  away  in  gladness  of  heart,  and  made 
ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Persians ;  and  all  the 
men  of  Delphi  left  the  city,  saving  only  sixty  men 
and  the  prophet  Akeratos,  and  these  sat  down  before 
the  steps  of  the  temple.  In  silence  they  waited  till 
the  Persians  should  come,  and  they  marvelled  at 
the  great  stillness  on  the  earth  and  in  the  heaven. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the  two  peaks 
of  Parnassus  glistened  in  the  blazing  sunshine.  Not 
a  breath  lifted  the  green  leaves  of  the  sacred  laurels, 
not  a  bird  sang  in  the  breathless  air.  Presently,  as 
he  turned  round  to  look,  the  prophet  saw  the  sacred 
weapons  of  Phoebus,  which  no  mortal  man  might 
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touch,  lying  on  the  temple  steps ;  and  he  said  to  the 
sixty  men  who  tarried  with  him,  '  Lo,  now  will 
Phoebus  fight  for  his  holy  temple,  for  his  own  hand 
hath  made  ready  the  weapons  for  the  battle.' 

Soon  in  the  deep  valley  and  along  the  bank  of  the 
Kastalian  stream  were  seen  the  hosts  of  the  Persians, 
as  they  came  on  with  their  long  spears  flashing  in 
the  bright  sunshine.  Far  away  the  men  of  Delphi 
saw  the  blaze  of  their  burnished  armour,  and  heard 
the  tramp  of  their  war  horses.  Onward  they  came, 
and  they  said  one  to  another, '  The  gods  have  fought 
for  us,  and  the  prize  is  won  already.  See,  yonder  ia 
the  home  of  Phoebus,  and  none  remain  of  the  men  of 
Delphi  to  do  battle  for  his  holy  temple.' 

Still  the  sun  shone  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and 
no  breeze  broke  the  stillness  of  the  laurel  groves. 
Still  glistened  the  sacred  arms  as  they  lay  on  the 
steps  of  the  temple,  and  the  opened  doors  showed 
the  golden  treasures  which  were  stored  up  within. 
There  lay  the  throne  of  Midas,  and  the  golden  lion 
of  Croesus.  There  lay  the  mighty  mixing  bowl,  all 
of  pure  gold,  which  at  the  bidding  of  Croesus  was 
wrought  by  the  Samian  Theodores.  There  lay  all 
the  rich  gifts  which  the  men  of  Hellas  had  oflered 
up  to  win  the  favour  of  the  lord  Apollo. 

Then  the  leaders  of  the  Persians  stretched  forth 
their  hands,  as  though  all  these  things  were  given 
up  to  them  by  the  god  who  had  forsaken  his  people  ; 
but  even  as  they  came  near  to  his  holy  ground,  the 
lightning  flashed  forth,  and  the  crash  of  the  thunder 
was  heard  in  the  blue  heaven,  and  the  dark  cloud 
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fell  on  the  peaks  of  Parnassus.  Then,  like  the  roar 
of  a  raging  torrent,  burst  forth  the  mighty  wind. 
Down  from  the  steeps  of  the  Delphian  hill  thundered 
the  huge  rocks,  and  trees  uptorn  from  their  roots 
were  hurled  on  the  hosts  of  the  barbarians.  Louder 
and  fiercer  grew  the  din ;  and  cries  and  shoutings 
were  heard  from  the  Alean  chapel,  for  the  virgin 
AthenS  fought  against  the  men  of  Xerxes.  Smitten 
by  the  fiery  lightnings,  they  fell  on  the  quaking 
earth,  when  suddenly  there  was  heard  a  sound  more 
fierce  and  terrible,  and  two  cliffs  were  hurled  down 
from  the  mountain-top.  Underneath  this  huge  mass 
the  mightiest  of  the  Persians  lay  still  in  the  sleep  of 
death;  and  all  who  yet  lived  fled  with  quaking 
hearts  and  trembling  steps  from  the  great  wrath  of 
the' lord  Apollo. 

So  fought  the  god  for  his  holy  temple;  and  when 
from  their  hiding  places  the  men  of  Delphi  saw  that 
the  Persians  fled,  then  from  caves. and  thickets  they 
poured  forth  to  slay  them ;  and  they  smote  them  as 
sheep  are  slain  before  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  for  even 
the  bravest  of  their  warriors  lifted  not  their  arm 
against  them.  Long  time  they  followed  after  them 
in  hot  haste ;  and  among  them  were  seen  two  giant 
forms,  clothed  in  bright  armour,  smiting  down  the 
hosts  of  the  enemy.  Then  they  knew  that  Phylakos 
and  Autonoos,  the  heroes  of  the  place,  had  come 
forth  to  aid  them,  and  they  smote  the  Persians  more 
fiercely  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

So  the  fight  was  ended;  and  the  stars  came  forth 

in  the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  laurel  groves  were 

2a 
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stirred  by  the  soft  evening  breeze.  With  songs  of 
high  thanksgiving  the  men  of  Delphi  drew  near  to 
the  temple,  and  they  saw  that  Phoebus  had  placed 
again  within  his  shrine  the  sacred  arms  which  no 
mortal  man  may  handle.  Then  was  there  rich  spoil 
gathered,  and  the  holy  place  of  Apollo  shone  with 
gifts  of  gold  and  silver,  which  the  men  of  Delphi 
oflfered  in  gladness  of  heart  for  all  the  great  things 
which  he  had  done  for  them.  And  in  every  house 
of  the  Delphians  were  seen  robes  and  turbans  rich 
with  gold  and  silver  and  embroidery.  On  their  walls 
hung  spears  and  shields  and  swords  and  daggers, 
which  the  Persians  bore  when  they  came  to  Delphi 
So  in  after  days  they  told  their  children  the 
wondrous  tale  how  Phoebus  Apollo  smote  down  the 
hosts  of  Xerxes  ;  and  they  showed  them  the  spoils 
which  they  took  by  the  aid  of  the  bright  heroes,  and 
the  two  rocks,  lying  on  the  holy  ground  before  his 
shrine,  which  Phoebus  tore  from  the  peaks  of  Par- 
nassus in  the  day  of  his  great  vengeance. 
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THE  STORY  OF  ARION. 

A  LONG  time  ago,  in  the  great  city  of  Corinth,  there 
lived  a  man  whose  name  was  Arlon,  and  he  made 
beautiful  music  on  a  golden  harp,  which  all  the 
people  flocked  to  listen  to.  Men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  all  came  to  hear  Arlon  play  and  sing;  and 
when  his  songs  were  ended  they  gave  him  money, 
and  Arlon  became  a  rich  man.  When  he  had  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  the  house  of  Periandros,  who  was 
called  the  tyrant  ^^*  of  Corinth,  he  thought  that  he 
would  like  to  see  some  new  places  which  he  had 
never  seen  before.  So  he  went  into  a  ship  and  asked 
the  sailors  to  take  him  to  Sicily  and  Italy;  and  they 
sailed  over  the  blue  sea  a  long  way  for  many  days 
and  weeks,  and  came  to  many  towns,  where  Arlon 
played  and  sang  and  got  more  money,  till  at  last  he 
came  to  Tarentum.  There  he  stayed  a  long  time, 
because  it  was  a  rich  and  beautiful  city,  and  all  the 
people  who  came  to  hear  him  gave  him  plenty  of 
money. 

By  and  by  Arlon  thought  that  he  had  enough,  and 
he  began  to  wish  to  see  Corinth  and  his  friend  Peri- 
andros once  more.  So  he  went  down  to  the  be^ch, 
and  said  that  he  wanted  a  ship  to  take  him  back  to 
Corinth,  and  that  he  would  only  go  with  Corinthians, 
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because  he  thought  the  men  of  Corinth  better  than 
the  men  of  any  other  place.  Just  then  there  was 
drawn  up  on  the  beach  a  ship  which  had  come  from 
Corinth,  and  the  sailors  told  him  that  they  were 
Corinthians,  and  would  take  him  home  again.  So 
Arlon  promised  to  go  with  them,  and  he  sent  down 
his  harp  and  all  his  boxes  full  of  fine  clothes  and 
gold  and  silver,  to  be  put  on  board  the  ship.  And 
when  the  sailors  saw  the  boxes,  and  felt  how  heavy 
they  were,  they  said  to  each  other,  *  What  a  rich 
man  he  must  be  !  would  it  not  be  pleasant  to  have 
only  a  little  of  all  this  money  which  has  been  given 
to  Arton  for  playing  on  a  harp  ? ' 

Then  on  the  next  day  Arlon  came  dovni  to  the 
shore,  and  went  into  the  ship.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day;  there  was  scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  there 
was  a  fresh  breeze  just  strong  enough  to  fill  the  sails 
and  move  the  ship  gently  through  the  water.  The 
waves  danced  and  shone  like  gold  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, while  the  ship  tossed  up  the  white  foam  as  she 
sailed  merrily  on  towards  Corinth.  So  they  went  on 
many  days,  and  Arion  sat  at  the  head  of  the  ship  to 
see  how  it  cut  through  the  water ;  and  as  they  passed 
one  place  after  another,  he  thought  that  they  would 
soon  reach  Corinth.  But  the  sailors  in  the  ship  were 
wicked  men.  They  had  seen  the  large  boxes  full  of 
money  which  Arlon  had  brought  with  him  into  the 
ship,  and  now  they  made  up  their  mind  to  kill  him 
and  take  his  gold  and  silver.  So  one  day  while  he 
was  sitting  at  the  bow  of  the  ship,  and  looking  down 
on  the  dark  blue  sea,  three  or  four  of  the  sailors 
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came  up  to  him  and  said  that  they  were  going  to  kill 
him.  Now  Arion  knew  that  they  said  this  because 
they  wanted  his  money;  so  he  promised  to  give  them 
all  that  he  had  if  they  would  spare  his  life.  But 
they  would  not.  Then  he  asked  them  to  let  him 
play  once  more  on  his  harp,  and  sing  one  of  the 
songs  which  he  loved  the  best,  and  he  said  that  when 
it  was  finished  he  would  leap  into  the  sea.  When 
they  had  given  him  leave  to  do  this,  Arlon  put  on  a 
beautiful  dress,  and  took  his  harp  in  his  hand,  and 
stood  up  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  to  sing.  And  as  he 
sang,  the  sailors  began  to  feel  sorry  that  they  were 
going  to  kill  him,  because  they  would  have  no  more 
of  his  sweet  music  when  he  was  dead.  But  when 
they  thought  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  Arion 
was  taking  to  Corinth,  they  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  would  not  let  him  live ;  and  Arlon  took 
one  last  look  at  the  bright  and  sunny  sky,  and  then 
he  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  the  sailors  saw  him  no 
more. 

So  the  ship  sailed  on  merrily  over  the  dark  water, 
just  as  though  it  were  not  carrying  so  many  wicked 
men  to  Corinth.  But  Arlon  was  not  drowned  in  the 
sea,  for  a  great  fish  called  a  dolphin  was  swimming 
by  the  ship  when  Arion  leaped  over ;  and  it  caught 
him  on  its  back  and  swam  away  with  him  towards 
Corinth  much  faster  than  the  ship  could  sail  in  which 
the  wicked  sailors  were.  On  and  on  the  great  fish 
swam,  cutting  through  the  foam  of  the  sea  which 
was  tossed  up  over  Arlon;  and  by  and  by  he  saw  at 
a  distance  the  high  cliffs  and  peaks  which  he  knew 
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were  the  cliflfs  and  peaks  above  Corinth.  So  presently 
the  fish  came  close  to  the  shore,  and  left  Arton  on 
the  beach,  and  swam  away  again  into  the  deep  sea. 

Arlon  was  cold  and  tired  with  being  so  long  in  the 
water,  and  he  could  hardly  crawl  up  into  the  city  as 
far  as  the  house  where  Periandros  the  tyrant  lived. 
At  last  he  reached  the  house,  and  was  taken  into  the 
great  hall  where  Periandros  was  sitting.     And  when 
he  saw  Arlon,  Periandros  rose  up,  and  came  to  meet 
him,  and  said, '  Why,  Arion,  what  is  all  this  ?    Your 
clothes  are  dripping  with  water;  I  thought  you  were 
coming  to  Corinth  from  Sicily  in  a  ship,  but  you 
look  more  as  if  you  had  been  in  the  sea  than  in  a 
ship :  did  you  swim  here  through  the  water? '    Then 
Arton  told  him  all  the  story;  how  he  had  left 
Tarentum  in  a  ship  with  Corinthian  men  whom  he 
had  hired  to  bring  him  home,  and  how  they  had 
tried  to  kill  him  that  they  might  take  his  money, 
and  how  the  dolphin  had  brought  him  to  the  shore 
when  they  made  him  leap  from  the  ship  into  the  sea. 
But  Periandros  did  not  believe  the  story,  and  he  said 
to  Arlon,  '  You  cannot  make  me  think  that  this 
strange  tale  is  true :  who  ever  swam  on  a  dolphin's 
back  before  ? '  ^^^    So  he  told  his  servants  to  give 
Arlon  all  that  he  wanted,  but  not  to  let  him  go  until 
the  ship  in  which  he  had  left  Tarentum  came  to 
Corinth. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Arlon  was  standing  by  the 
side  of  Periandros,  and  looking  out  over  the  sea:  and 
presently  he  saw  the  white  sails  of  a  ship  which 
was  sailing  into  the  harbour  with  a  gentle  breeze 
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from  the  west.  As  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  Arton 
thought  that  it  looked  very  like  his  own  ship,  until 
at  last  he  was  able  to  see  from  the  colours  on  its 
prow  that  it  was  the  very  ship  in  which  he  had  been 
sailing.  Then  he  said  to  Periandros,  *  See,  they  are 
come  at  last,  and  now  go  and  send  for  these  sailors, 
and  see  whether  I  have  not  told  you  the  truth.'  So 
Periandros  sent  down  fifty  soldiers  with  swords  and 
spears  and  shields,  to  bring  up  all  the  sailors  from 
the  ship. 

Now  the  ship  was  sailing  in  merrily  towards  the 
shore,  and  the  soft  west  wind  filled  out  its  white 
sails  as  it  cut  through  the  water.  And  as  they 
looked  on  the  beautiful  land  to  which  they  were 
coming,  they  thought  of  all  the  things  which  they 
should  be  able  to  buy  with  Arion's  gold  and  silver ; 
and  how  they  would  do  nothing  but  eat  and  drink 
and  be  merry,  as  soon  as  they  got  out  of  the  ship. 
So  when  they  came  to  the  beach,  they  let  down  the 
sails,  and  lowered  the  masts,  and  threw  out  ropes 
from  the  stern  to  fasten  the  ship  to  the  shore.  But 
they  never  thought  that  the  fifty  soldiers  whose 
spears  and  shields  were  shining  gaily  in  the  sunshine 
had  been  sent  on  purpose  to  take  them ;  and  they 
could  not  make  out  why  it  was  that,  as  soon  as  they 
came  out  from  the  ship  upon  the  dry  land,  the 
soldiers  said  that  they  must  all  go  as  quickly  as  they 
could  to  the  house  of  Periandros.  Ten  of  the  soldiers 
stayed  behind  to  guard  the  ship,  while  the  rest  led 
the  sailors  to  the  palace.  When  they  were  brought 
before  him,  Periandros  spoke  to  them  kindly,  and 
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asked  them  from  what  place  they  had  come ;  and 
the  sailors  said  that  they  had  come  from  Italy,  from 
the  great  city  of  Tarentum.     Then  Periandros  said, 

*  If  you  have  come  from  Italy,  perhaps  you  can  tell 
me  something  about  my  friend  Arion.  A  long  time 
ago  he  left  Corinth,  and  said  that  he  was  going  to 
Sicily  and  Italy;  and  I  cannot  think  why  he  should 
be  away  so  long,  for  if  the  people  have  given  him  as 
much  money  for  his  music  as  they  did  here,  he  must 
now  be  a  very  rich  man.'     Then  the  sailors  said, 

*  Yes,  we  can  tell  you  all  about  Arton.  We  left  him 
quite  safe  at  Tarentum,  where  every  one  wanted  to 
hear  him  sing ;  but  he  said  that  he  should  not  come 
to  Corinth,  until  they  had  given  him  more  gold  and 
silver  and  made  him  a  richer  man.'  Just  as  they 
were  telling  this  lie,  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened, 
and  Arion  himself  walked  in;  and  Periandros  turned 
round  to  the  sailors,  and  said, '  See,  here  is  the  man 
whom  you  left  quite  safe  and  well  at  Tarentum. 
How  dare  you  tell  me  so  great  a  lie  ?  Now  I  know 
that  Arion  has  told  me  the  truth,  and  that  you  wished 
to  kill  him,  and  made  him  leap  into  the  sea ;  but 
the  dolphin  caught  him  as  he  fell,  and  brought  him 
here  on  its  back.  And  now  listen  to  me.  Of  all 
Arlon's  gold  and  silver,  you  shall  have  none ;  every- 
thing that  was  his  you  shall  give  back  to  him;  and  I 
shall  take  away  your  ship,  and  everything  in  it  which 
belongs  to  you,  because  you  wished  to  rob  and  kill 
Arion.'  Then  the  soldiers  came,  and  turned  these 
wicked  sailors  into  the  street,  and  drove  them  on, 
calling  to  the  people  to  come  and  see  the  men  who 
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had  sought  to  murder  Arton.  And  every  one  came 
out  of  their  houses,  and  they  hooted  at  the  sailors 
as  they  passed  by,  until  they  were  ready  to  sink 
down  with  fear  and  shame. 

So  Periandros  took  their  ship,  and  gave  back  to 
Arton  all  his  gold  and  silver,  and — ^what  he  loved 
better  than  his  riches — ^his  golden  harp.  And  every 
one  came  to  hear  the  wonderful  tale  of  Arion  and 
the  dolphin ;  and  Arion  made  a  large  statue  out  of 
stone  to  look  like  a  man  on  a  dolphin's  back,  and 
placed  it  on  Cape  Tainaron,  that  the  people  might 
never  forget  how  the  dolphin  saved  Arion  when  he 
was  made  to  leap  into  the  sea. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FROGS  AND  THE 

MICE.^^« 

A  THIRSTY  mouse,  who  had  just  escaped  from  a 
weasel,  was  drinking  from  a  pool  of  water,  when  a 
croaking  frog  saw  him,  and  said, '  Stranger,  whence 
hast  thou  come  to  our  shore,  and  who  is  thy  father? 
Tell  me  the  truth,  and  deceive  me  not,  for  if  thou 
deservest  it,  I  will  lead  thee  to  my  house  and  give 
thee  rich  and  beautiful  gifts.  My  name  is  Puffcheek, 
and  I  rule  over  the  frogs  who  dwell  in  this  lake, 
and  I  see  that  thou  too  art  an  excellent  prince  and 
a  brave  warrior.  So  make  haste,  and  tell  me  to 
what  race  thou  dost  belong.' 

Then  the  mouse  answered  him,  and  said,  ^  Friend, 
why  dost  thou  ask  me  of  my  race  ?  It  is  known  to  all 
the  gods,  and  to  men,  and  to  all  the  birds  of  heaven. 
My  name  is  Crumbfilcher,  and  I  am  the  son  of  the 
great-hearted  Breadgnawer,  and  my  mother  is  Lick- 
mill,  the  daughter  of  king  Hamnibbler.  I  was  born 
in  a  hovel,  and  fed  onfigs  and  nuts  and  on  all  manner 
of  good  things.  But  how  can  we  be  friends  ?  We 
are  not  at  all  like  each  other.  You  frogs  live  in 
the  water ;  we  feed  on  whatever  is  eaten  by  man. 
No  dainty  escapes  my  eye,  whether  it  be  bread,  or 
cake,  or  ham,  or  new-made  cheese,  or  rich  dishes 
prepared  for  feasts.   As  to  war,  I  have  never  dreaded 
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its  din,  but,  going  straight  into  it,  have  taken  my 
place  among  the  foremost  warriors.  "^^^  Nor  do  I  fear 
men,  although  they  have  large  bodies ;  for  at  night  I 
can  bite  a  finger  or  nibble  a  heel  without  waking  the 
sleeper  from  his  pleasant  slumber.  But  there  are 
two  things  which  I  dread  greatly — a  mouse-trap  and 
a  hawk ;  but  worse  than  these  are  the  weasels,  for 
they  can  catch  us  in  our  holes.  What  then  am  I  to 
do?  for  I  cannot  eat  the  cabbages,  radishes,  and 
pumpkins,  which  furnish  food  to  the  race  of  frogs.' 
Then  Puffcheek  answered  with  a  smile, '  My  friend, 
thou  art  dainty  enough,  but  we  have  fine  things  to 
show  on  the  dry  land  and  in  the  marsh,  for  the  son 
of  Kronos  has  given  us  the  power  to  dwell  on  land 
or  in  the  water  as  it  may  please  us.  If  thou  wouldest 
see  these  things,  it  is  soon  done.  Get  on  my  back 
and  hold  on  well,  so  that  thou  mayest  reach  my 
house  with  a  cheerful  heart.'  So  he  turned  his  back 
to  the  mouse,  who  sprang  lightly  on  it  and  put  his 
arms  round  his  soft  neck.  Much  pleased  he  was  at 
first  to  swim  on  the  back  of  Puff'cheek,  while  the 
haven  was  near;  but  when  he  got  out  into  mid  water, 
he  began  to  weep  and  to  curse  his  useless  sorrow. 
He  tore  his  hair,  and  drew  his  feet  tightly  round 
the  frog's  stomach.  His  heart  beat  wildly,  and  he 
wished  himself  well  on  shore,  as  he  uttered  a  pitiful 
cry  and  spread  out  his  tail  on  the  water,  moving  it 
about  like  an  oar.  Then  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
grief  he  said,  ^  Surely  it  was  not  thus  the  bull 
carried  the  beautiful  Europa  on  his  back  over  the 
sea  to  Crete ;  surely '    But  before  he  could  say 
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more,  a  snake,  of  which  frogs  and  mice  alike  are 
afraid,  lifted  up  his  head  straight  above  the  water. 
Down  dived  Puffcheek,  when  he  saw  the  snake, 
never  thinking  that  he  had  left  the  mouse  to  die. 
The  frog  was  safe  at  the  bottom  of  the  marsh,  but 
the  mouse  fell  on  his  back  and  screanied  terribly. 
Many  times  he  sank  and  many  times  he  came  up 
again,  kicking  hard,  but  there  was  no  hope.     The 
hair  on  his  skin  was  soaked  with  wet  and  weighed 
him  down,  and  with  his  last  breath  he  cried,  ^  Puff- 
cheek,  thou  shalt  not  escape  for  thy  treachery. 
On  the  land  I  could  have  beaten  thee  in  boxing, 
wrestling,  or  running,  but  thou  hast  beguiled  me 
into  the  water,  where  I  can  do  nothing.    The  eye  of 
justice  sees  thee,  and  thou  shalt  pay  a  fearful  penalty 
to  the  great  army  of  the  mice.' 

So  the  Crumbfilcher  died,  but  Lickplatter  saw  him 
as  he  sat  on  the  soft  bank,  and  uttering  a  sharp  cry, 
went  to  tell  the  mice.     Then  was  there  great  wrath 
among  them,  and  messengers  were  sent  to  bid  all 
come  in  the  morning  to  the  house  of  Breadgnawer, 
the  father  of  the  luckless  Crumbfilcher,  whose  body 
could  not  even  be  buried,  because  it  was  floatinsr  in 
the  middle  of  the  pond.    So  they  came  at  dawn,  and 
then  Breadgnawer,  rising  in  grief  and  rage,  said, 
*  Friends,  I  may  be  the  only  one  whom  the  frogs 
have  sorely  injured,  but  we  all  live  but  a  poor  life, 
and  I  am  in  sad  plight,  for  I  have  lost  three  sons. 
The  first  was  slain  by  a  hateful  weasel  who  caught 
him  outside  his  hole.  The  next  one  cruel  men  brought 
to  his  death  by  a  newfangled  device  of  wood,  which 
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they  call  a  trap ;  and  now  my  darling  Crumbfilcher 
has  been  choked  in  the  waters.     Come  and  let  us 
arm  ourselves  for  the  war  and  go  forth  to  do  battle.' 
So  they  put  on  each  his  armour.     For  greaves 
around  their  legs  they  used  the  beans  on  which  they 
fed  at  night,  and  their  breastplates  they  made  cun- 
ningly out  of  the  skin  of  a  dead  weasel.   For  spears 
they  carried  skewers,  and  the  shell  of  a  nut  for  a 
helmet.    So  they  stood  in  battle  array,  and  the  frogs, 
when  they  heard  of  it,  rose  from  the  water  and  sum- 
moned a  council  in  a  corner  of  the  pond.    As  they 
wondered  what  might  be  the  cause  of  these  things, 
there  came  a  messenger  from  the  mice,  who  declared 
war  against  them  and  said,  '  Ye  frogs,  the  mice  bid 
you  arm  yourselves  and  come  forth  to  the  battle,  for 
they  have  seen  Crumbfilcher,  whom  your  king  Puff- 
cheek  drowned,  floating  dead  on  the  water.'     Then 
the  valiant  frogs  feared  exceedingly,  and  blamed  the 
deed  of  Puffcheek ;  but  the  king  said,  '  Friends,  I 
did  not  kill  the  mouse  or  see  him  die ;  of  course  he 
was  drowned  while  he  amused  himself  in  the  pond 
by  trying  to  swim  like  a  frog,  and  the  wretches  now 
bring  a  charge  against  me  who  am  wholly  guiltless. 
But  come,  let  us  take  counsel  how  we  may  destroy 
these  mice ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  best  plan.   Let 
us  arm  ourselves  and  take  our  stand  where  the  bank 
is  steepest,  and  when  they  come  charging  against  us, 
let  us  seize  their  helmets  and  drag  them  down  into 
the  pond.   Thus  we  shall  drown  them  all  and  set  up 
a  trophy  for  our  victory.'     So  they  put  on  each  his 
armour.  They  covered  their  legs  with  mallow  leaves, 
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and  carried  radish  leaves  for  shields,  and  rashes  for 
spears,  and  snail-shells  for  helmets.  Thus  they  stood 
in  array  on  the  high  bank,  brandishing  their  spears 
and  shouting  for  the  battle. 

But  Zeus  summoned  the  gods  to  the  starry  heaven, 
and,  pointing  to  the  hosts  of  the  frogs  and  mice, 
mighty  as  the  armies  of  the  Kentaurs  or  the  giants, 
he  asked  who  would  aid  each  side  as  it  might  be 
hard  pressed  in  the  strife ;  and  he  said  to  AthenS, 
*  Daughter,  thou  wilt  go  surely  to  the  aid  of  the 
mice,  for  they  are  always  running  about  thy  shrine, 
and  delight  in  the  fat  and  the  morsels  which  they 
pick  from  the  sacrifices.' 

But  Athene  said  to  the  son  of  Kronos,  ^  Father, 
I  go  not  to  help  the  mice,  for  they  have  done  me 
grievous  mischief,  spoiling  the  garlands  and  the 
lamps  for  the  sake  of  the  oil.  Nay,  I  have  greater 
cause  for  anger,  for  they  have  eaten  out  the  robe 
which  I  wove  from  fine  thread,  and  made  holes  init; 
and  the  man  who  mended  it  charges  a  high  price, 
and,  worse  still,  I  borrowed  the  stuff  of  which  I  wove 
it,  and  now  I  cannot  pay  it  back.  Yet  neither  will 
I  aid  the  frogs,  for  they  are  not  in  their  right  senses. 
A  little  while  ago,  I  came  back  tired  from  war  and 
wanting  sleep,  but  they  never  let  me  close  my  eyes 
with  their  clatter,  and  I  lay  sleepless  with  a  headache 
till  the  cock  crew  in  the  morning.  But,  O  ye  gods, 
let  us  aid  neither  side,  lest  we  be  wounded  with  their 
swords  or  spears,  for  they  are  sharp  and  strong  even 
against  gods  ;  but  let  us  take  our  sport  by  watching 
the  strife  in  safety  out  of  heaven. '^^^ 
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Then  the  gods  did  as  AthenS  bade  them,  and  went 
all  into  one  place ;  and  the  gnats,  with  their  great 
trumpets,  gave  the  signal  for  the  battle,  and  Zeus 
thundered  out  of  the  sky  because  of  the  woes  that 
were  coming.  Mighty  were  the  deeds  which  were 
done  on  both  sides,  and  the  earth  and  the  pond  were 
reddened  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  So,  as  the 
fight  went  on,  Crumbstealer  slew  Garliceater  before 
he  came  to  land ;  and  Mudwalker,  seeing  it,  threw 
at  him  a  clod  of  earth,  and,  hitting  him  on  the 
forehead,  almost  blinded  him.  Then,  in  his  fury, 
Crumbstealer  seized  a  great  stone,  and  crushed  the 
leg  of  the  frog,  so  that  he  fell  on  his  back  in  the 
dust.  Then  Breadgnawer  wounded  Puffcheek  in  the 
foot,  and  made  him  limp  into  the  water. 

But  among  the  mice  was  a  young  hero,  with  whom 
none  could  be  matched  for  boldness  and  strength, 
and  his  name  was  Bitstealer.  On  the  bank  of  the 
pond  he  stood  alone,  and  vowed  a  vow  to  destroy  the 
whole  race  of  the  frogs.  And  the  vow  would  have 
been  accomplished,  for  his  might  was  great  iudeed, 
had  not  the  son  of  Kronos  pitied  the  frogs  in  their 
misery,  and  charged  Pallas  Athene  and  ArSs  to  drive 
Bitstealer  from  the  battle.  But  Ares  made  answer 
and  said,  *  0  Zeus,  neither  Athene  nor  Ares  alone 
can  save  the  frogs  from  death.  Let  us  all  go  and 
help  them ;  ^^^  and  do  thou,  son  of  Kronos,  wield  thy 
mighty  weapon  with  which  thou  didst  slay  the  Titans, 
and  Kapaneus,  and  Enkelados,  and  the  wild  race  of 
the  giants,  for  thus  only  can  the  bravest  of  them  be 
slain.'  So  spake  Ares ;  and  Zeus  hurled  his  scathing 
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thunderbolts,  and  the  lightnings  flashed  from  the 
sky,  and  Olympus  shook  with  the  earthquake.  The 
frogs  and  mice  heard  and  trembled,  but  the  mice 
ceased  not  yet  from  the  battle,  and  strove  only  the 
more  to  slay  their  enemies,  until  Zeus,  in  his  pity, 
sent  a  new  army  to  aid  the  frogs. 

Suddenly  they  came  on  the  mice,  with  mailed 
backs  and  crooked  claws,  with  limping  gait,  with 
mouths  like  shears,  and  skins  like  potsherds.  Their 
backs  were  hard  and  horny,  their  arms  were  long  and 
lean,  and  their  eyes  were  in  their  breasts.  They  had 
eight  feet  and  two  heads,  and  no  hands.  Men  call 
them  crabs.  With  their  mouths  they  bit  the  tails 
and  feet  and  hands  of  the  mice,  and  broke  their 
spears,  and  great  terror  came  on  all  the  mice,  so  that 
they  turned  and  fled.  Thus  the  battle  was  ended, 
and  the  sun  went  down.^^^ 
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There  was  once  a  king  of  Egypt  who  was  called 
Rhampsinitos.  He  was  very  rich  and  very  greedy. 
He  tried  to  get  as  much  money  as  he  could  from  his 
people ;  but  the  more  that  he  had,  the  more  he 
wanted.  His  house  was  full  of  gold  and  silver;  and 
his  servants  every  day  brought  him  more,  until  he 
was  puzzled  to  know  where  he  should  put  it.  For  a 
long  time  he  thought  how  he  might  hide  it,  for  he 
could  hardly  rest  by  day  or  sleep  by  night  for  fear 
that  thieves  might  come  and  take  away  some  of  his 
riches.  At  last  he  sent  for  a  mason  and  told  him  to 
build  a  great  and  strong  room,  which  should  have  no 
windows  and  only  a  single  door,  fastened  with  huge 
iron  bars  and  with  strong  bolts  and  locks.  So  the 
room  was  built  in  a  corner  of  the  palace,  and  the 
outer  wall  faced  the  roadway.  When  the  house  was 
finished,  Rhampsinitos  carried  all  his  silver  and  gold 
secretly  into  it ;  and  the  whole  room  was  filled  with 
his  riches.  There  were  jars  fall  of  gold  round  the 
walls,  and  others  which  were  full  of  diamonds,  and 
pearls,  and  rubies,  and  jaspers  ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  there  was  a  great  heap  of  coins,  which 
shone  so  bright  that  they  almost  made  that  dismal 
place  look   cheerful.      Then  King  Rhampsinitos 
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thought  himself  a  happier  man,  and  he  went  to  slee] 
more  soundly,  because  he  fancied  that  now  no  om 
would  be  able  to  steal  his  money. 

Not  long  after  this  the  old  mason  who  had  buil 
the  treasure-house  fell  ill,  and  he  called  his  two  sont 
to  his  bedside,  and  said  to  them,  '  I  am  so  weak  anc 
ill  that  I  know  I  shall  soon  die ;  but  I  do  not  wisl 
to  leave  you  without  telling  you  the  secret  of  the 
house  where  King  Rhampsinitos  has  hoarded  up  hia 
money.  I  have  little  to  give  you  myself,  for  the 
king  tried  to  make  me  work  hard  and  to  give  me  as 
little  as  he  could  for  all  my  trouble.  But  I  know  a 
way  in  which  you  may  get  money  when  you  are  in 
need  of  it.  The  king  does  not  know  that  I  have 
placed  a  mark  on  one  of  the  stones  in  the  wall  of 
his  treasure-house  on  the  side  which  faces  the  road. 
This  stone  can  be  easily  taken  out  and  put  back 
again  by  two  men,  or  even  by  one,  and  his  money 
can  be  taken  without  moving  the  bolts  or  touching 
the  locks.' 

Soon  after  he  had  told  them  this  secret  the  old 
mason  died ;  and  not  long  afterwards  his  two  sons 
began  to  think  about  the  treasures  of  King  Rhamp- 
sinitos, for  the  money  which  the  old  mason  left 
them  was  soon  wasted  in  eating  and  drinking  with 
their  friends.  But  they  did  not  care,  for  they  knew 
that  when  they  wanted  it  they  could  get  plenty  of 
money  from  the  treasures,  of  King  Rhampsinitos. 
So  one  night,  when  the  moon  was  shining  high  np 
in  the  sky,  they  went  very  softly  to  the  house  where 
the  money  was  hid ;  and  after  looking  about  for  a 
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little  while,  they  found  the  stone,  and  they  put  it 
aside,  and  went  into  the  room.     They  were  afraid  to 
stay  there  long ;  but  they  filled  their  clothes  with 
as  much  gold  and  silver  as  they  could  carry,  and 
when  they  had  put  back  the  stone  carefully,  they 
went  home  and  showed  their  mother  all  the  money 
which  they  had  stolen  from  the  king.     The  next 
night  they  went  again ;  and  for  many  nights  they 
kept  on  going,  till  at  last  King  Rhampsinitos  began 
to  think  that  some  of  the  heaps  of  money  were  smaller 
than  they  used  to  be ;  and  every  day  when  he  went 
into  the  treasure-house,  he  looked  at  the  heaps,  and 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  them  again,  for  he 
could  not  make  out  how  it  was  that  they  seemed  to 
grow  smaller  and  smaller.     And  he  said,  '  This  is 
very  odd :  what  can  it  be  that  takes  away  my  money? 
The  locks  of  the  treasure-house  are  not  touched,  and 
the  bolts  and  bars  have  not  been  moved ;  and  still 
my  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  seem  every  day  to  be- 
come smaller  than  they  were.'     Then  he  thought 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  his  own  fancy,  until  he  put 
a  heap  of  coins  on  purpose  in  one  part  of  the  room : 
and  very  soon  these  were  taken  away.     Then  he 
knew  that  some  thief  had  found  out  a  way  to  come 
in  without  unlocking  the  door.     But  King  Rhamp- 
sinitos  did  not  care  much  about  it,  for  he  said,  '  I 
think  I  know  how  to  catch  the  thief  who  comes  to 
steal  my  money.'     So  he  got  a  large  trap  which  was 
big  enough  to  hold  a  man's  leg,  and  put  it  in  the 
treasure-house. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  this,  the  sons  of  the  old 
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mason  came  again,  and  the  younger  one  went  in 
first,  and  presently  stepped  into  the  trap.     His  leg 
was  terribly  hurt,  but  he  did  not  scream  or  make 
any  noise,  because  he  was  afraid  that  King  Rhamp- 
sinitos  might  hear  him.      Then  he  called  to  his 
brother  who  was  standing  outside,  and  showed  him 
how  he  was  caught  in  the  trap,  and  that  he  could 
not  get  his  leg  out  of  it ;  and  he  said,  *  Make  haste, 
brother,  and  cut  off  my  head,  and  carry  it  away. 
You  must  do  this ;  for  if  you  do  not,  the  king  will 
come  and  see  who  I  am,  and  then  he  will  have  your 
head  cut  off  as  well  as  mine.' 

His  brother  was  very  sorry,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  no  help  for  it.  So  he  cut  off  his  head  and  took 
it  home  with  him ;  and  when  King  Rhampsinitos 
came  in  the  morning  to  look  at  his  gold  and  silver, 
he  started  back  and  held  up  his  hands  in  great 
wonder ;  for  he  saw  that  two  men  had  come  in  and 
that  one  had  carried  away  the  dead  man's  head,  and 
he  knew  that  there  was  some  one  else  still  alive  who 
might  come  and  rob  him  of  his  money.  Then  he 
thought  of  a  way  to  find  him  out,  and  he  told  his 
servants  to  take  the  body  out  of  the  trap  and  hang 
it  up  upon  a  wall,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  watch, 
and  if  they  saw  any  one  crying  or  weeping  near  it, 
to  take  him  and  bring  him  before  the  king. 

Now  when  the  mason's  elder  son  got  home,  he 
was  obliged  to  tell  his  mother  that  his  brother  had 
been  caught  in  the  trap,  and  that  he  had  cut  off  his 
head  and  brought  it  away  with  him ;  and  his  mother 
was  very  sorry  and  very  angry  too,  and  she  said  that 
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he  must  go  and  get  the  body  and  bury  it  along  with 
the  head.  And  she  was  still  more  angry  when  in 
the  morning  the  soldiers  hung  the  body  of  her  son 
high  up  on  the  wall ;  and  she  called  her  elder  son, 
and  said  to  him  that  she  would  go  and  tell  King 
Rhampsinitos  all  that  had  been  done,  unless  he  went 
and  brought  his  brother's  body  to  her.  At  first  her 
son  was  greatly  troubled  and  could  not  think  what 
to  do ;  but  presently  he  started  up  from  his  seat,  and 
went  out,  and  got  five  or  six  asses,  and  on  their 
backs  he  placed  large  leather  sacks  full  of  wine, 
which  he  had  bought  with  the  money  of  King 
Rhampsinitos.  Then  he  drove  the  asses  by  the  wall 
on  which  his  brother's  body  was  hung  up;  and  when 
he  came  near  the  soldiers  who  were  guarding  it,  he 
loosened  the  string  which  was  round  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  of  the  sacks,  and  the  wine  began  to 
trickle  down  upon  the  ground.  Then  he  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice  for  all  the  guards  to  hear,  and  tore 
his  hair,  and  ran  about  the  road  as  if  he  did  not 
know  which  sack  to  tie  up  first.  Quickly  the  soldiers 
came  up,  and  there  was  such  a  pushing  as  was  never 
seen  before.  Instead  of  helping  him  to  tie  up  the 
leather  bottles,  they  ran  for  cups  to  catch  up  the 
wine  as  it  streamed  out  on  the  ground,  and  they 
drank  it  up  as  fast  as  their  cups  were  filled.  Then 
the  mason's  son  began  to  scold  them,  and  pretended 
to  be  dreadfully  angry;  but  the  soldiers  tried  to 
coax  and  soothe  him,  until  at  last  he  drove  his 
asses  off  the  road,  and  began  to  put  the  sacks  right 
again. 
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Then  the  guards  came  round  him,  and  began  to 
talk  and  laugh  with  him ;  and  by  and  by  he  gave 
them  one  of  the  bottles  of  wine  to  drink.  But  they 
said  that  they  would  not  drink  it  unless  be  drank 
some  of  it  with  them.  So  they  poured  the  wine 
out  into  the  cups,  and  they  drank  and  made  merry 
together.  Then  he  gave  them  another  bottle,  and 
another  and  another,  till  all  the  soldiers  fell  down 
on  the  ground  fast  asleep.  They  had  been  so  long 
drinking  and  laughing  together,  that  it  was  now 
night,  and  it  was  so  dark  that  nobody  could  see 
what  he  was  doing.  Then  the  mason's  son  went 
softly  to  the  wall  and  took  down  his  brother's  body 
which  was  hanging  on  it,  and  afterwards  be  went  to 
all  the  soldiers  one  by  one,  and  shaved  off  the 
whiskers  and  beard  from  one  side  of  their  faces ; 
and  then  he  returned  home  to  his  mother  and  gave 
her  the  body  of  his  brother. 

When  the  morning  came,  the  soldiers  woke  up 
from  their  heavy  sleep.  They  felt  very  dull  and 
stupid,  but  when  they  looked  at  the  wall  they  saw 
that  there  was  no  dead  body  hanging  on  it ;  and 
when  they  looked  at  each  other,  they  knew  what  a 
trick  the  mason's  son  had  played  them.  They  were 
dreadfully  angry  and  terribly  afraid  ;  but  there  was 
no  help  except  to  go  and  tell  the  king.  As  they 
went,  a  crowd  of  people  gathered  round  them,  and 
every  one  shouted  with  laughter  to  see  the  soldiers 
who  had  half  their  whiskers  and  beards  shaved  offi 
But  when  King  Rhampsinitos  heard  what  the 
mason's  son  had  done,  he  was  quite  furious,  and  he 
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said ;  '  What  can  I  do  to  find  out  the  man  who  has 
done  these  very  wicked  and  very  clever  things  ? ' 

So  he  sent  a  herald  all  through  the  country,  and 
told  him  to  say  with  a  loud  voice  that  the  king 
would  not  punish  the  man  who  had  stolen  his  money, 
but  would  give  him  his  daughter  for  a  wife,  if  he 
would  only  tell  him  how  he  had  got  into  his  treasure- 
house.  Then  the  son  of  the  old  mason  came  and 
told  Rhampsinitos  all  the  story,  and  the  king  looked 
at  him  earnestly,  and  said :  '  I  believe  that  the 
Egyptians  are  cleverer  than  all  other  men ;  but  you 
are  cleverer  than  all  the  Egyptians.' 


NOTES. 


Note  ^,  page  2. 

This  tale  is  in  the  Homeric  hymn  combined  with  the  myth  of 
the  Pythian  Apollo.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  in  this  hymn 
two  poems,  not  one  ;  and,  indeed,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
cement  the  two  together.  The  second  hymn,  which  narrates 
his  wanderings,  follows  abruptly,  at  the  180th  line,  the  close  of 
the  first,  which  guarantees  his  permanent  abode  in  Delos.  See 
Mure^s  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  327.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
way  in  which  Leto  addresses  the  island  of  Delos  is  an  instance 
of  the  degree  in  which  things  inanimate  were  invested  with 
life,  though  not  with  h\iman  personality.  So  in  the  Hesiodic 
Theogony  (129,  &c.),  the  poet  speaks  of  the  *  long  hills,'  as 
springing  from  the  union  of  Ouranos  and  Gaia,  without  losing 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  speaking  of  hills,  not  of  persons. 
The  amount  of  direct  personification  in  Greek  mythology  is  by 
no  means  so  extensive  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  Com- 
pare Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  with  Max  Miiller, 
Comparative  Mythology,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  ii.  66. 

Note ',  page  4. 

Here,  as  with  the  island  of  Delos  in  the  tale  of  the  Delian 
Apollo,  Telphiisa,  although  she  can  feel  and  express  anger,  is 
not  the  nymph  of  the  fountain,  but  the  fountain  itself. 

Note  ^,  page  6. 

As  with  the  myth  of  Endymion,  the  cattle  of  the  sun  receive 
more  than  one  local  habitation.  In  the  adventures  of  Odysseus 
they  are  localised  in  the  island  of  Thrinakia.    See  Tale  LII. 
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Note  *,  'page  8. 

It  might  perhaps  be  rash  to  infer  the  later  date  of  this  legend 
merely  from  the  high  moral  tone  with  which  it  concludes.  The 
greater  antiquity  of  the  Delian  legend  would  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  speaks  of  the  earlier  festival  at  Delos  as  still  in 
its  glory.  But  these  words  of  exhortation  to  the  Cretan  priests 
show  conclusively  the  object  for  which  the  oracles  were  set 
up  ;  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  retained  their 
influence  is  a  suflicient  guarantee  that,  on  the  whole,  that  pur- 
pose was  faithfully  kept  in  view.  See  also  the  Tale  of  the 
Great  Persian  War,  p.  303,  &c. 

A  friendly  critic  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Review  (April 
1863)  objects  that  the  legend  is  thus  made  the  vehicle  of  a 
moral  teaching  which  it  does  not  even  *  adumbrate.'  The 
charge  of  Apollo  to  his  priests  was,  in  his  judgment,  confined 
to  taking  care  of  his  temple,  and  not  suffering  its  credit  or 
revenue  to  decline.  This  is,  doubtless,  in  part  the  meaning  of 
the  command  :  but  the  question  is  whether  the  keeping  up  the 
credit  of  the  temple  does  not  in  itself  involve  a  higher  morality. 
The  point  of  paramoimt  importance  is  to  ascertain  (if  this  be 
possible)  on  what  foundation  the  authority  of  the  Delphic 
oracle  in  particular  was  raised.  It  exercised  for  many  cen- 
turies an  enormous  influence,  and  it  acquired  an  almost  ex- 
ceptional reputation  for  truthfulness.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  people  so  trusted  it  on  any  other  ground  than  that,  in 
whatever  degree,  the  oracle  maintained  the  general  principles 
of  fair  dealing,  honesty,  and  justice.  If  its  power  had  rested 
wholly  or  mainly  on  ambiguous  or  equivocal  answers  (which, 
however,  were  returned  chiefly  to  political  inquirers),  the 
reputation  of  the  oracle  would  not  long  have  been  main- 
tained. 

But  the  words  of  the  command  leave,  after  all,  little  room 
for  doubt.  The  priests  were  to  abstain  *  from  ever)-  vain  word 
or  deed,  and  from  the  wanton  insolence  which  is  the  custom 
or  usage  of  mortal  men.'  It  is  hard  indeed  to  think  that  the 
expression — 
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means  only  that  they  were  to  *play  no  tricks  with  the 
strangers.*  It  enjoins  a  definite  course  of  speech  and  action — a 
course  which  is  emphatically  contrasted  with  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  mankind.  There  is  nothing  unfair  in  saying,  that 
the  *  vain  word  or  deed  *  of  the  Homeric  hymn  may  be  ex- 
plained by  like  expressions  which  are  common  to  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Note ',  page  10. 

The  expression,  ia-ae  Si  ol  wvpl  Xatnrerbwvn  itKrrjVy  belongs,  in 
Iliad  i.  104,  to  Agamemnon.  But  it  may  be  pardonable  to 
take  any  legitimate  opportunity  of  impressing  on  the  mind  of 
a  child  the  forms  of  thought  or  of  expression  with  which  one 
day  he  must  become  familiar  in  the  reading  of  Homer.  The 
words  applied  to  Apollo  himself,  6  5'  ijl'e  pvktI  ioiKdjs,  appear 
scarcely  to  harmonise  with  the  idea  of  his  youth,  which  has 
been  made  to  stand  out  most  prominently  in  the  tale. 

Note  •,  page  10. 

The  drawing  of  the  bow  may  serve  to  familiarise  a  child  with 
one  of  the  many  minute  descriptions  which  the  Homeric  poets 
delight  to  give  and  to  repeat,  of  what  we  should  consider  the 
most  ordinary  acts  and  the  least  calling  for  special  detail — 

vevp^v  fikv  fia^i^  iriXaffev,  t6^v  8^  ffiStjpov  ' 
airrdip  irrel  S^  KVKXoreph  fiiya.  rb^ov  iretveVf 
\Ly^€  pibSf  vevp^  Sk  fJi^*  io-X^^f  S,\to  5'  d'Cffrbs 

Note'^,paffel2. 

This  popular  notion  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  to  whom  the 
sight  of  the  stone  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
history. 

ij  di  wXrjffiov  fikv  Tcirpa  /cal  Kprifiyds  iarip,  odS^v  vapbvTi  ffxVM^ 
irapex^M'^yos  yvyaiKbs,  oihe  fiXXws  oihe  irevdova'Tis  '  el  Si  yc  ToffKaTipb) 
yiyoLO,  SeSaKpvfiiyrjv  SS^eis  bpq.v  koX  KaTrjtpi)  yvvaiKa. — ^lib.  xxi.  5. 

Like  most  other  legends,  the  tale  of  Niobe  is  told  with  a 
great  variety  of  detail,  chiefly  in  her  genealogy  and  the  number 
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of  her  children.  To  the  poets  the  myth  furnished  matter  lather 
of  illustration  than  narration,  as  to  Sophocles,  Electra  150. 
Antigone  822,  in  which  latter  passage  he  places  the  scene  of 
her  woes  on  the  Lydian  hill ;  whereas  the  mount  Sipylos,  on 
which  she  wept  herself  to  death,  is  in  Iliad  xxiv.  616,  near 
the  hanks  of  the  Acheloos.  As  if  to  show  still  further  the 
many  fonns  in  which  a  myth  may  be  treated,  so  long  as  its 
main  characteristics  are  preserved,  the  Homeric  poet  makes 
Achilleus  use  the  tale  of  Niobe  to  induce  him  to  feast  in  the 
midst  of  his  sorrow  for  Hektor. 

Note  8,  page  14. 

In  mythical  speech  Daphne,  E6s,  and  lole  expressed  tLe 
same  idea.  All  these  were  said  to  come  back  in  the  evening 
to  greet  the  sun  who  had  journeyed  companionless  through 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day.  In  the  Odyssey  v.  390,  &c.,  E6s 
closes,  as  well  as  ushers  in,  the  day. 

In  this  legend,  as  I  have  related  it.  Daphne  is  not  changed 
bodily  into  a  plant ;  and  more  than  one  reviewer  has  fastened 
on  this  version  a  charge  of  needlessly  thrusting  in  a  purely 
modem  sentiment.  By  one  writer  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  piece 
of  Euemerism  ;  by  another  it  is  denounced  as  degrading  the 
myth  from  a  genuine  to  an  artificial  state.  The  Greek  legend, 
it  is  insisted,  knew  no  such  poetical  subterfuge,  and  simply 
changed  Daphne  into  a  laurel  and  Narkissos  into  a  flower. 

The  charge  of  introducing  modem  sentiment,  whether  in 
translating  Greek  poetry  or  relating  Greek  legends,  is  one 
which,  if  established,  involves  a  complete  condemnation  of  the 
tale  so  told  or  the  poem  so  translated.  But  in  the  instance  of 
Daphne,  the  reviewers  have  curiously  inverted  the  real  history 
of  the  legend.  There  is  no  need  to  lay  any  stress  on  the  many 
versions  under  which  a  large  proportion  of  these  myths  have 
been  handed  down.  A  glance  at  the  article  *  Daphne '  in  Dr 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mjrtho- 
logy  would  have  shown  that  the  legend  of  the  actual  meta- 
morphosis was  not  a  favourite  one  with  the  Greek  mytho- 
graphers.  The  version  that  when  Daphne  was  being  chase<l 
by  Apollo,  Ge  opened  the  earth  to  receive  her  and  created  tlie 
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laurel  tree  to  console  Apollo,  is  on  tliis  point  conclusive  ;  but 
if  any  doubt  still  remained  on  the  comparatively  modem  intro- 
duction of  the  metamorphosis,  it  would  be  set  at  rest  by  the 
evidence  furnished  in  the  Vedic  poems,  which  exhibit  the 
myth  in  its  original  form  as  part  of  the  common  speech  of  the 
people.  In  them  Indra  himself  slays  Dahan^,  as  the  Sun-light 
kills  the  Dawn.  The  myth,  like  that  of  Kephalos  and  Prokris, 
is  thus  resolved  into  its  earliest  elements.  All  later  versions 
arose  from  a  forgetfulness  of  its  real  origin,  and  from  that 
tendency  to  localise  myths  which  ran  through  the  whole  of 
Greek  mythology. 

'  If  we  translate,  or  rather  transliterate,  Bahand  into  Greek, 
Daphn^  stands  before  us,  and  her  whole  history  is  intelligible. 
Daphne  is  "  young  and  beautiful — Apollo  loves  her — she  flies 
before  him,  and  dies  as  he  embraces  her  with  his  brilliant 
rays."  Or,  as  another  poet  of  the  Veda  (x.  189^  expresses  it, 
"  The  Da^Ti  comes  near  to  him ;  she  expires  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  breathe — the  mighty  one  irradiates  the  sky."  Any 
one  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  a  heart  to  feel  with  nature  like 
the  poets  of  old,  may  still  see  Daphne  and  Apollo,  the  dawn 
rushing  and  trembling  through  the  sky,  and  fading  away  at  the 
sudden  approach  of  the  bright  sun.  The  metamorphosis  of 
Daphn^  into  a  laurel  tree  is  a  continuation  of  the  myth  of 
peculiarly  Greek  growth.  Daphn^,  in  Greek,  meant  no  longer 
the  dawn,  but  it  had  become  the  name  of  the  laurel.  Hence 
the  tree  Daphne  was  considered  sacred  to  the  lover  of  Daphn^, 
and  Daphne  herself  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed  into  a 
tree  when  praying  to  her  mother  to  protect  her  from  the  violence 
of  Apollo.' — Max  MtQler,  Essai/  on  Comparative  Mythology, 
Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  ii.  93. 

Note  ^,  page  16. 

Virgil  (Georgic  iv.  323,  &c.)  seems  to  reject  the  idea  of  im- 
mortality here  attributed  to  Aristseus  by  Pindar  (Pyth.  ix.  3). 

Note  ^®,  page  17. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  (Essay  on  Comparative  Mythology) 
regards  this  legend  as  a  specimen  of  genuine  mythological 
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allegory,  wliicli,  expressed  in  modem  language,  wonld  be 
equivalent  to  saying,  *  The  town  of  Kyren^  in  Thessaly  sent  a 
colony  to  Libya,  under  the  auspices  of  Apollo.'  With  this 
myth  he  mentions  many  more  in  which  the  mere  substitution 
of  a  more  matter-of-fact  verb  at  once  divests  a  tale  of  its 
miraculous  appearance.  If  the  present  tale  shows  to  how  late 
a  time  such  mythological  expressions  were  prevalent,  the 
whole  class  to  which  it  belongs  is  valuable  as  determining  the 
extent  to  which  actual  allegory  entered  into  Greek  mythology. 
Here,  under  strictly  personal  forms,  an  event  is  described  which 
Mr  Grote  (History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  39)  attributes  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  *  so  far  as  can  be  made  out 
under  much  contradiction  of  statement.'  The  complete  human 
personality  of  Kyren^  may  be  contrasted  with  the  opposite  way 
in  which  Pindar  (Olymp.  vii.  100,  &c.)  treats  the  legend  of 
Rhodes.  But  the  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
weaker  personality  of  Helios  as  compared  with  that  of  Phcehus 
Apollo.  The  mythical  idea  of  Helios  still  survived  so  far  as 
to  confine  him  to  the  local  habitation  of  the  sun.  Phoebus, 
though  still  the  lord  of  light,  becomes  a  separate  being,  who 
may  roam  at  will  through  the  world.  Hence  there  was  not  the 
same  necessity  to  allegorise  Rhodos,  who,  as  wedded  to  HeUos, 
still  remains  nothing  more  than  an  island. 

BXdeTTCv  i^  aXbs  vypcis 

vaaoi  '  ^et  ri  fiip  6- 

^€idv  6  yeviOXios  dKriywy  iraT'fip, 

And,  if  the  poet  goes  on  to  speak  of  her  children,  his  expres- 
sions refer  almost  wholly  to  geographical  divisions  of  the 
island. 

Note  ",  'page  18. 

Shelly's  translation  of  this  hymn  is  a  marvel  of  power  and 
beauty.  It  is  also  on  the  whole  a  remarkably  faithful  version ; 
and  the  vein  of  sly  himiour  running  through  the  poem  is 
admirably  preserved. 

The  analysis  of  this  hymn  seems  to  furnish  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  comic  air  with  which  certain  portions  of  the 
narrative  are  invested.    Hermes  is  the  wind,  or  air  in  motion, 
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and  the  remembrance  of  the  old  myth,  although  not  fully 
retained,  was  by  no  means  wholly  effaced.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  was  impossible  that  the  result  should  be  any  other 
than  what  it  is.  Like  the  fire,  which  at  its  first  kindling 
steps  out  with  the  strength  of  a  horse  from  its  prison,  the  wind 
may  freshen  to  a  gale  before  it  be  an  hour  old,  and  sweep 
before  it  the  mighty  clouds  big  with  the  rain  that  is  to  refresh 
the  earth.  Where  it  cannot  throw  down,  it  can  penetrate.  It 
pries  unseen  into  holes  and  crannies,  it  sweeps  round  dark 
comers,  it  plunges  into  glens  and  caves ;  and  when  the  folk 
come  out  to  see  the  mischief  it  has  done,  they  hear  its  mocking 
laugh  as  it  hastens  on  its  way.  These  few  phrases  lay  bare 
the  whole  framework  of  the  Homeric  legend,  and  account  for 
the  not  ill-natured  slyness  and  love  of  practical  jokes  which 
enter  into  the  character  of  Hermes.  The  burlesque  into  which 
the  adventures  of  Herakles  easily  pass,  arose  from  no  inten- 
tion of  disparaging  the  hero's  greatness  ;  and  Mr  Grote  would 
appear  to  be  mistaken  when  he  says  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  82)  that  the  hymnographer  concludes  the  song  to  Hermes 
*  with  frankness  unusual  in  speaking  of  a  god.'  Nor  can  we 
determine,  from  the  mere  existence  of  this  comic  element,  the 
particular  use  for  which  these  hymns  were  composed.  Colonel 
Mure  (Grit  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  316)  has  little  hesitation 
in  concluding  *  from  the  discreditable  and  even  ludicrous  light 
in  which  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  deities  are  often 
exhibited  in  their  text,'  that  many  *  even  of  the  earlier  more 
genial  among  them '  were  composed,  not  for  recitation  in  any 
religious  solemnities,  but  *for  familiar  occasions  of  festive 
conviviality,  where  the  adventures  of  the  popular  objects  of 
worship  were  made,  like  all  other  subjects,  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  common  fund  of  nurthful  entertainment.'  That 
they  may  have  been  so  used,  it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  but  an 
equally  strong  argument  against  such  exclusive  use  might  be 
drawn  from  those  graver  passages,  even  in  the  Hynm  to 
Hermes,  which  are  scarcely  surpassed  for  beauty  and  dignity 
even  in  the  Lay  of  D§m§tdr.  Colonel  Mure  has  summed  up 
all  the  reasons  against  assigning  the  authorship  of  these  hymns 
to  the  poets  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  ;  and  these  reasons  are 
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conclusive.  Yet,  if  the  composition  of  the  greater  epics  belongs 
to  an  age  much  earlier  than  that  to  which  it  is  generally 
assigned,  these  hymns  may  well  have  been  written,  at  a  time 
which,  in  the  belief  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  was  the  age 
of  Homer.  But  the  question  now  raised  is  whether  these  are 
not  older  than  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  them.  See  Mr  F.  A.  Paley's  Introduction,  Homer, 
Iliad  i.-xii. 

These  hymns,  as  Colonel  Mure  has  well  remarked,  are  epical 
lays,  complete  in  themselves  ;  and  among  their  number  he 
reckons  the  lay  of  Demodokos,  recited  in  the  Odyssey,  as  being 

*  in  all  essential  respects  an  epic  hymn  to  Vulcan.'  His  remark 
seems  to  militate  against  his  own  theory  of  the  complete  unity 
of  the  Odyssey. 

Note  12,  'page  19. 

Dr  Mommsen  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  18)  believes  that 

*  the  enigmatical  Hellenic  story  of  the  stealing  of  the  cattle  of 
Helios'  by  Hermes  *is  beyond  doubt  connected  with  the 
Roman  legend  about  Cacus.'  It  is  also  connected  with  that  of 
Herakles  and  Echidna  in  the  Scythian  tale ;  but  the  solution 
of  the  enigma  is  in  all  the  same. 

Note  ^',  page  19. 

Mr  Grote,  in  his  short  analysis  of  this  hymn,  says  of  this 
incident  that  Hermes  'stole  the  cattle  of  Apollo  in  Pieria, 
dragging  them  backwards  to  his  cave  in  Arcadia'  (Hist  of 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  80).  This  is  no  necessary  inference  from  the 
passage  in  the  hymn  (75,  76),  although  Liv}'  (i.  7)  has  ac- 
cepted this  clumsy  addition  in  the  story  of  Cacus.  The  poet 
means  apparently  that  he  so  varied  the  track  of  the  cattle  that 
no  one  could  know  whence  they  had  come  or  whither  they 
were  going ;  and  so  Shelley  has  understood  it. 

*  Backward  and  forward  drove  he  them  astray, 
So  that  the  tracks  which  seemed  before  were  aft*     (xiii.) 

Tliis  would  accurately  describe  the  action  of  T^dnd,  while  the 
other  device  would  not. 
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Note  ^*,  'page  20. 

Tlie  Hymn  to  Hermes  (111)  ascribes  to  him  the  gift  of  fire, 
thus  asserting  more  and  less  than  Shelley  in  his  translation — 

*  Mercury  first  found  out  for  human  weal 
Tinder-box,  matches,  fire-irons,  flint  and  steel.'    (xviii.) 

The  list  should  be  brought  down  to  the  mere  item  of  tinder- 
wood.  Mr  Kelly  would  refer  this  legend  to  the  Sanskrit 
charhj  in  which  the  fire  is  churned.  See  his  *  Curiosities  of 
Indo-European  Folk-lore.' 

Note  ",  page  20. 

Hymn,  130.    This  line  is  imfortunately  diluted  by  Shelley — 

'  His  mind  became  aware 
Of  all  the  joys  which  in  religion  are.'     (xxL) 

Note  ^',  page  20. 

The  flames  fanned  by  the  wind  consume  the  sacrifice ;  but 
the  wind,  though  hungry,  cannot  eat  of  it. 

Note  ^7,  page  26. 

Hynm,  372-3.  This  seems  by  far  the  keenest  piece  of  satire 
to  be  found  in  the  poem.  The  passage,  in  fact,  lays  down  the 
great  principles  of  English  law,  that  a  criminal  charge  must  be 
proved  by  witnesses,  and  that  prisoners  are  not  to  be  threatened 
or  coerced  into  confession.  It  is  a  passage  which  might  come 
from  the  poet  of  a  people  who  met  in  Agora  in  the  age  of  the 
Iliad,  but  could  never  have  come  from  the  Asiatic.  It  would 
be  well  for  French  justice  if  it  might  less  frequently  be  said  ot 
the  judge — 

Note  ^®,  page  29. 

The  contrast  in  the  tone  of  this  passage  (Hymn,  649)  with 
the  concluding  lines  of  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  is  manifest.  See 
Note  *. 

2c 
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Note  i»,  Tiage  29. 

The  Tliriai  are  beings  of  the  same  type  with  the  Graiai  and 
the  Gordons. 

NoU  ^,  page  29. 

Colonel  Mure,  who  with  Mr  Grote  thinks  that  the  oxen 
were  (lragge«l  hy  their  tails,  holds  that  *  it  is  the  supernatural 
element  of  the  subject  which  alone  gives  point  and  seasoning 
to  an  otherwise  palpable  extravagance '  (Grit  Hist.  Gr.  lit 
vol.  ii.  pp.  339).  His  explanation  apparently  fails  altogether  to 
account  for  the  character  of  the  hymn.  It  may  be  true  that 
'  Hermes,  in  his  capacity  of  god,  is  gifted  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  existence  with  divine  power  and  energy,'  but  so  also  is 
Apollo  ;  and  if,  *  as  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  pantheon,  he  is 
subjected  to  the  natural  drawbacks  of  humanity,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, at  his  birth  to  those  of  infancy,'  so  also,  again,  is  Apollo. 
Nor  does  this  help  to  explain  why  Hermes  should  go  off  to  play, 
sing,  and  thieve,  when  but  a  few  hours  old.  Colonel  Mure 
believes  that  the  *  spirit  of  the  jest '  lies  in  *  the  obligation  to  per- 
form, through  the  agency  of  his  iml^ecile  human  personality, 
the  mighty  deeds'  by  which  he  seeks  *at  once  to  assert  his 
rank  among  his  fellow-gods  ;'  but  he  forgot  that  the  real  point 
to  be  explained  is,  why  Hermes  should  have  to  do  this  rather 
than  Apollo  or  Dioiiysos.  It  is  characteristic  of  Colonel 
Mure's  criticism  to  pronounce  the  making  of  the  lyre  *  an  ele- 
gant expedient,'  hit  on  by  the  poet,  for  *  accommodating  the 
dispute  (iHBtween  Hermes  and  Apollo)  on  terms  honourable  to 
each  party '  {y,  343). 

Note  -\  page  30. 

In  the  beautiful  hymn,  which  contains  the  myth  of  the 
Sorrow  of  Denieter,  Colonel  Mure,  in  his  Critical  History  of 
the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  349, 
simply  sees,  '  under  poetical  disguise,  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  Eleusiniiui  mysteries.'  Believing  that,  under  this  disguise 
of  human  adventure,  the  hymn  sets  forth  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
natural  year,  the  sowing  and  reappearance  of  seed,  and  the 
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failure,  of  vegetation  during  the  winter,  he  pronounces  the 
subject  to  be  one  *  but  little  adapted  for  poetical  treatment.' 

Mr  Grote,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  55,  thinks 
that  *  though  we  dow  read  this  hymn  as  pleasing  poetry,  to  the 
Eleusinians,  for  whom  it  was  composed,  it  was  genuine  and 
sacred  history.  They  believed  in  the  visit  of  Demet^r  to 
Eleusis,  and  in  the  mysteries  as  a  revelation  from  her,  as  im- 
plicitly as  they  believed  in  her  existence  and  power  as  a 
goddess.' 

It  is  obvious  that  these  two  methods  of  regarding  the  legend 
are  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  According  to  Mr  Grote, 
the  poet  was  regarding  facts  of  history  as  conceived  by  the 
historic  sense  of  an  epical  age  :  while,  in  Colonel  Mure's  judg- 
ment, he  is  consciously  putting  forth  under  concrete  forms 
certain  abstract  physical  truths.  Probably  by  neither  of  these 
methods  shall  we  arrive  at  the  true  meaning  or  the  origin  of 
the  legend. 

That  the  hymn  was  composed  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis,  and  that  such  points  of  detail  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  barley  meal  with  water  and  mint  for  the  ordinary 
wine-cup,  represent  actual  ceremonies  in  those  mysteries,  cannot 
of  course  be  denied.  But  the  argument  which  from  this  would 
infer  the  directly  mystical  or  allegorical  character  of  the  hymn, 
would  also  bring  us  to  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
Hymn  to  Apollo,  in  which  Colonel  Mure  discerns  no  such  char- 
acter. The  labour  of  Leto  in  Delos  is  as  capable  of  abstract 
physical  interpretation  as  the  stealing  away  of  Persephonfi ;  and, 
although  not  so  obviously,  the  same  method  might  be  applied 
to  the  hymns  in  honour  of  Dionysos  or  Aphrodite. 

It  is  also  not  less  clear  that  in  this  hymn  the  poet  is  not 
inventing  a  myth,  but  applying  it ;  and  even  if  we  could  prove 
that  to  him  it  was  only  a  physical  allegory,  it  would  not  affect 
the  question  either  of  its  origin  or  of  its  meaning  before  he 
came  to  handle  it ;  and  still  less  could  it  show  that  the  subject 
was  *  but  little  adapted  for  poetical  treatment.'  The  truth  is 
that  such  subjects  appear  unpoetical,  because  (and  only  in  so 
far  as)  they  come  before  us  simply  as  generalised  abstractions. 
But  such  a  judgment  would  condemn  perhaps  the  larger  portion 
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of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  it  would  fall  with  the  greatest 
force  on  those  myths  whicli  we  feel  instinctively  to  be  the  most 
beautiful.  It  is  even  easier  to  reduce  to  such  abstract  propo- 
sitions the  legends  of  Endymion  and  Orpheus,  of  Kephalos  and 
Prokris,  than  the  tale  of  DemSt^r  and  Persephon^.  Yet  the 
beauty  of  those  legends  not  only  is  unquestioned,  but  depends 
chiefly  on  this  very  fact,  that  they  invest  with  life  that  whicli 
we  have  come  to  look  upon  as  mere  physical  law.  But  the 
question  of  beauty  is,  perhaps,  one  on  which  controversy  is 
useless ;  and  whether  or  how  far  the  Hymn  to  Dimeter 
appeals  to  human  sympathy,  or  leaves  an  impression  of  deep 
poetical  feeling  and  power,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  its 
readers. 

If,  however,  we  believe  with  Mr  Grote,  that  this  legend  was 
regarded  as  genuine  history,  even  in  the  sense  in  which  ve 
must  hold  the  term  to  apply  to  an  epical  age,  the  hypothesis 
will  not  carry  us  any  nearer  to  the  knowledge  of  its  origin  and 
growth.  "VYe  desire  to  know  not  whether  the  poet  of  the  late 
Homeric  or  Hesiodic  age  looked  on  the  sorrows  of  DSmet^r  as 
an  allegory  or  a  history,  but  how  the  tale  came  into  being,  and 
how  its  local  detail  and  colouring  were  gradually  attached  to  it 
Still  we  are  not  more  justified  in  imputing  to  him  a  conscious- 
ness of  allegorising,  than  in  accusing  him  of  the  more  direct 
scepticism  which  was  the  growth  of  an  age  still  later.  The 
poet  believed  in  the  truth  of  his  words  in  a  sense  as  real,  though 
it  may  be  not  the  same,  as  that  in  which  we  maintain  the  truth 
of  facts  which  are  historical  to  us.  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to 
admit  that  he  believed  in  the  personal  visit  of  DemetSr  to 
Eleusis,  and  her  personal  institution  of  the  mysteries  there 
celebrated.  But  if  the  very  names  employed  preclude  the  idea 
(not  of  the  personality,  but)  of  the  localising  of  these  mythical 
beings,  if  it  is  clear  that  Demeter  and  Gaia  could  not  originally 
have  been  limited  to  Eleusis  or  to  Attica,  we  have  to  see  in 
what  sense  the  tale  here  told  could  be  attributed  to  them  with 
a  strict  conviction  of  its  truth. 

Tlie  question  is  one  which  can  only  be  answered  by  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  earliest  conditions  of  speech  as  expressive  of 
the  first  movements  of  the  human  mind.     In  its  earliest  stage, 
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human  language  expressed  simply  the  impressions  received  by 
the  mind  from  outward  things.  In  the  absence  of  any  standard 
of  comparison,  in  the  total  want  of  any  data  for  induction  or 
analogy,  it  was  inevitable  that  all  phenomena  should  appear 
invested  with  the  same  character  of  personality  and  conscious 
agency,  and  that  abstract  nouns,  which  imply  previous 
generalisation,  could  not  possibly  exist.  Their  consciousness 
of  the  departure  and  return  of  light  differed  in  no  respect  from 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  sinking  to  sleep  and  their  own 
awakening.  There  was,  therefore,  as  much  an  attribution  of 
personal  agency  and  consciousness  to  the  lord  of  life  and  light 
who  chased  away  the  dark  shadows,  as  there  was  the  sensation 
of  personality  in  themselves.  In  the  absence  of  a  standard  of 
comparison,  the  sun  felt  and  laboured  not  otherwise  than 
men  felt  and  toiled.  In  the  absence  of  all  grounds  for 
analogy,  the  sun  who  rose  to-day  was  a  different  being  from 
the  sun  who  yesterday  died  in  the  western  waters.  The  massing 
of  the  evening  clouds,  through  which  his  rays  were  tossed, 
was  a  real  death  struggle :  the  calm  twilight  was  his  motionless 
repose  after  death.  The  night  toiled  with  the  birth  of  the 
coming  day  ;  and  the  new  sun  sprung  into  life  only  to  bring 
death  to  his  parent  and  to  the  da^vn  whom  he  loved,  and  after 
brief  toil,  not  for  himself  but  for  men,  to  die  at  the  return  of 
the  night  from  which  he  had  been  bom. 

The  same  conviction  of  a  living  presence  was  expressed  even 
in  the  most  minute  details.  The  purple  clouds  of  the  morning 
were  the  cattle  of  the  sun,  whom  the  dawn  sent  forth  to  their 
pastures  ;  the  glittering  dew  was  the  bride,  whom  unwillingly 
he  slew  in  his  fiery  embrace.  Modem  science  may  show  such 
convictions  to  be  unreasonable  ;  but  there  is  still  that  within  us 
which  answers  to  the  mental  condition  which  necessitated  such 
thoughts  and  language.  We  do  not  look  on  the  changes  of 
day  and  night,  of  light  and  darkness,  with  the  passionless 
equanimity  which  our  philosophy  requires  ;  and  he  who  from 
a  mountain  summit  looks  down  in  solitude  on  the  long  shadows 
as  they  creep  over  the  earth,  while  the  sun  sinks  down  into  the 
purple  mists  which  deaden  and  enshroud  his  splendours,  cannot 
well  shake  off  the  feeling  that  he  is  looking  on  the  conscious 
stmggle  of  departing  life. 
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Not  only,  then,  would  such  a  mental  state  accoiuit  for,  and 
necessitate,  the  birth  of  infinite  forms  of  mytliical  speech,  hut 
it  would  also  make  them  regard  the  same  object  in  different 
ways,  and  with  conflicting  conceptions.  The  sun,  who  drove 
away  the  night,  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  ever-renewed  or 
never-dying  one  ;  or  the  night,  ever  blotting  out  the  glory  to 
which  it  had  given  birth,  might  be  regarded  as  invincible  and 
etemaL  The  sun  might  be  Endymion,  gifted  with  everlasting 
youth,  or  Tithonos  sunk  into  an  endless  old  age.  Thus  one 
vast  class  of  legends,  and,  among  these,  of  legends  even  contra- 
dictory, can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  language  on  the  recur- 
rence of  day  and  night.  A  class,  perhaps  not  less  wide,  grew 
out  of  the  same  mythical  speech  on  the  recurrence  of  the 
seasons,  of  frost  and  heat,  of  winter  and  summer,  if  indeed  these 
are  not  mere  amplifications  and  adaptations  of  the  former  class. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  the  manifest  allegorical 
meanings  discerned  by  Colonel  Mure  would  indubitably  assign 
the  Hymn  to  Demeter.  If  we  can  extract  such  meanings  from 
it,  it  only  proves  that  the  legend  is  the  bequest  of  an  earUer 
age,  to  whom  the  departure  of  summer  was  the  actual  stealing 
her  away  from  the  earth  who  was  her  mother,  and  that  the 
poet  believed  in  the  human  existence  of  those  beings  or  powers 
which  an  earlier  age  could  invest  with  life  without  contracting 
them  to  anthropomori)hic  conditions. 

If  it  be  urged  that  this  hjrpothesis,  while  it  accounts  for 
certain  myths  or  portions  of  myths,  yet  fails  of  explaining  all, 
the  fact  may  be  admitted  without  acknowledging  the  force  of 
an  objection  which  would  preclude  the  introduction  of  every 
science  until  the  conclusions  of  that  science  were  all  demon- 
strable. That  our  inability  to  decipher  certain  portions  of  a 
manuscript  is  no  valid  reason  for  putting  aside  other  portions 
which  we  can  both  read  and  understand,  is  Bishop  Butler's 
well-known  criterion  for  the  interpretation  of  the  prophetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  same  method  is  strictly 
applicable  to  the  science  of  comparative  mythology.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  explain  every  detail  in  the  legends  of  Herakles 
and  Orpheus,  of  Endymion  and  Demeter  ;  but  if  we  can  ade- 
quately explain  most,  or  even  some  of  them,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  exhibit  a  condition  of  thought  through  which  the 
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haman  mind  must  have  passed,  and  of  language  expressing  that 
thought  and  no  other,  we  may  await  in  full  confidence  the 
light  which  the  further  progress  of  the  science  must  throw  on 
myths,  or  details  of  myths,  which  at  present  we  may  be  unable 
to  interpret. 

Thus,  then,  until  we  arrive  at  the  scepticism  or  incredulity 
of  later  ages,  we  have  to  uphold  the  perfect  sincerity  and  good 
faith  of  those  who  handed  down  the  rich  inheritance  of  mythical 
speech.  They  who  first  framed  this  speech  spoke  truthfully, 
because  to  them  the  sun  and  moon,  the  clouds  and  dew,  were 
beings  not  less  personal  than  themselves.  They  who  spoke  of 
Helios  and  Sel6n6,  still  more  of  Endymidn,  of  Herakles,  and  of 
Orpheus,  spoke  not  less  truthfully,  because  to  them  these  were 
beings  not  less  human  than  themselves.  Nay,  the  degrees  of 
this  human  personality  serve  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
old  mythical  speech  had  retained  or  lost  its  meaning.  The  poet 
has  still  a  dim  notion  that  Sel^n^  is  the  moon,  while  Artemis 
is  bom  and  lives  in  this  lower  world.  Helios  still  surveys  all 
things  on  the  earth  from  his  throne  in  the  high  heaven,  while 
Orpheus  dies  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  and  Endymion  sleeps 
on  the  hill  of  Latmos.  Zeus  sometimes  is  the  sky  under  which 
men  may  take  their  sleep,  but  more  often  he  dwells  on  the 
Thessalian  hill ;  where  Phcobus  Apollo  has  an  earthly  home  in 
Delos,  or  Patara,  or  Pyth6. 

Yet  more,  comparative  mythology  explains  very  much,  if  not 
all,  of  the  unattractive  or  even  repulsive  details  of  Greek  legend 
which  led  Pindar  to  lay  down  as  a  canon  of  mythological  cre- 
dibility— 

*E/jto2  8'  diropa  yacrrpi/xap- 
yov  fMKdpcov  TLV  elireiv '  dtpiaTa/xai.         Olymp.  i.  82. 

Mythical  speech  could  take  no  heed  of  the  after-consequences 
which  must  ensue  when  the  personality  of  physical  phenomena 
was  translated  into  anthropomorphism.  In  the  former,  the  sun 
kisses  the  dew  of  the  morning,  and  the  morning  loves  the  sun  ; 
yet  she  is  faithless  to  him,  because  the  dewdrops  reflect  each  a 
different  lover,  who  is  yet  one  and  the  same  ;  and  finally,  the 
sun  kills  the  dew,  because  he  loves  her.  But  in  the  words  of  a 
later  age,  Kephalos  loves  Prokris,  who,  after  being  false  to  him, 
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again  wins  his  love,  and  is  then  by  him  unintentionally  killed. 
And  when  so  brought  under  anthropomorphic  conditions,  they 
must  fall  under  the  laws  which  affect  the  mutual  relations  of 
mankind ;  and  if  some  myths,  or  portions  of  them,  still  retain 
their  former  power  and  beauty,  others  may  not  less  become  im- 
moral or  repulsive  or  unnatural.  Yet  it  is  no  light  thing  that 
we  are  enabled  to  acquit  a  series  of  generations  of  a  wilful 
demoralisation,  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  by  any  refer- 
ence to  the  mythical  ages  which  preceded,  or  the  times  of  more 
logical  speculation  and  inquiry  which  followed  them. 


Note  22,  page  30. 

Hymn  to  Dto§t^r,  12— 

rov  Kal  iirb  ^/f»7S  iKarbv  K&pa  i^€T€<f>j^K€i, 

KTHibSei  8'  ddjxy  rds  r  oifpaubi  cdpifs  UTrepdep, 

yaid  re  xcur'  iyiXaaae,  Kal  iiXfxvpbp,  otd/ia  OaXdurai/js. 

Colonel  Mure  (Critical  History,  &c.,  ii.  p.  353)  condemns 
the  passage  as  a  *  monstrous  hyperbole.'  Few  perhaps  will 
acquiesce  in  a  judgment  which  comes  not  imnaturally  from  one 
who  shows  himself  incapable  of  entering  into  the  mind  and 
language  of  a  mythical  age.  It  may  be  of  more  interest  to 
remark  that,  in  the  context  of  the  lines  above  quoted,  the 
personality  of  Dto^t^r  is  divided,  for  the  marvellous  narcissus 
is  placed  as  a  bait  for  Persephone  by  Gaia,  the  accomplice  of 
King  Polydegmon.  In  mythical  speech,  Gaia  and  DdmdtSr 
were  one  and  the  same  j  but  in  the  hymn,  the  personality  of 
Gaia  is  far  more  vague,  standing  to  that  of  Ddmdtdr  in  the 
relation  of  Phoebus  Apollo  or  Herakles  to  HSlios.  Again, 
D^mdt^r  is  the  ruling  power,  ordering  or  checking  the  growth 
of  things,  while  Gaia  is  the  personified  earth,  out  of  whose 
substance  they  spring, — a  relation  similar  to  that  of  Poseidon, 
the  divine  lord  of  the  sea,  to  Nereus,  the  dweller  in  its  waters. 
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Note  M,  page  32. 

This  expression  comes  from  a  singularly  beautiful  fragment 
of  Stesichoros  : — 

'AAtos  5'  'Tv€piovi8as  Siiras  iffKari^aLve 
XP^(r^oVt  6<f>pa  SC  (bKcapoTo  vepdcras 
d<f>iKOLd'  Upas  vorl  ^ivOea  vvicrbs  ipepivas ' 
totI  piaripa,  Kovpidiav  r  &\oxov 
TToidds  T€  <f>[\ovs*  6  5*  h  d\(ros  (^a 
da<f>pai(rL  KardcTKiop 
Toaffl  irdts  At6s. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  but  a  fragment.  But  it  clearly  describes 
the  parting  of  Helios,  who  descends  into  his  golden  cup,  from 
the  son  of  Zeus,  who  goes  away  on  foot  to  his  thick  laurel 
grove. 

Beautiful  as  it  is,  the  idea  evidently  does  not  belong  to  the 
earliest  stage  of  mythical  speech.  We  have  advanced  far 
beyond  the  age  which  each  night  saw  the  sun  die,  when  we 
come  to  the  image  of  a  golden  cup  in  which  Helios  visits  his 
home  at  night,  and  is  gently  carried  to  the  place  of  his  rising 
in  the  morning.  The  trembling  doubt  of  his  reappearance  has 
given  way  to  a  well-established  analogy,  which  has  even  pro- 
duced a  theory  as  to  the  means  of  his  transit  from  the  west  to 
the  east.  Hdlios  also  is  here  more  humanised  than  he  is  else- 
where ;  he  returns  to  his  wife  and  children,  even  if  we  hesitate 
to  decide  whether  the  word  'TirepiovLdas  gives  him  a  parent 
Hyperion,  or  whether  it  is  as  strictly  a  synonym  as  where  Homer 
speaks  of  'HX^/crwp  ^Tirepiup.  The  latter  is  Colonel  Mure's  view, 
and  undoubtedly  the  assigning  Hyperion  as  a  father  to  Helios 
is  a  later  idea  ;  but  it  seems  scarcely  less  certain  that  the  poet 
uses  the  word  as  a  patronymic,  for  he  speaks  of  his  mother,  as 
of  his  wife  and  children.  There  is  no  need  to  lay  a  stress  on 
the  patronymic  form  of  the  word,  as  there  are  more  instances 
than  one  of  such  forms,  which  cannot  be  so  explained ;  as, 
Oifpaviwv  and  Ovpavlhris  belonging  to  Oipavbs,  'EvdvpU(av  to 
'EvSiJjua  ;  and  even  the  long  penultima  of  the  word  is  perhaps 
scarcely  an  adequate  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  a  shortened 
form  of  'Tirepioj'iwj'.     Probably  the  patronymic  form  of  what 
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was  really  a  mere  synonym  gave  rise  to  the  myth  that  Hfilios 
was  the  son  of  Hyi)erion. 

The  names  of  most  of  the  Greek  months,  which  have  the 
same  termination,  follow  in  quantity  the  analogy  of  'Epdvfilw, 
Oipaviiav.  If  then  'Tireplcov  be  not  a  shortened  form,  it  can  only 
be  classed  among  the  many  departures  from  analogy  in  the 
formation  of  words. 

Note  24,  page  35. 

The  myth  of  Endymion  has  produced  rather  an  idea  than  a 
tale.     It  has  little  incident,  and  scarcely  anything  which  might 
entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  epical  history  ;  for  the  few  adven- 
tures ascribed  to  Endymion  by  Pausanias,  viiL  1,  have  mani- 
festly no  connection  with  the  original  legend.     The  visit  of 
Sel^nd,  followed  by  an  endless  sleep,  is  in  substance  all  that 
poets  or  antiquarians  tell  us  of ;  and  even  this  is  related  by 
Pausanias  with  so  many  variations  as  to  show  that  the  myth, 
from  its  obvious  solar  character,  was  too  stubborn  to  be  more 
than  thinly  disguised.     If  Endymion  heads  an  army  or  de- 
thrones a  king,  or  if  his  tomb  was  shown  in  Elis,  this  is  the 
mere  arbitrary  and  pointless  fiction  of  a  later  age.     And  thus, 
according  to  the  standard  of  judgment  to  which  the  epical  age 
adhered,  the  myth  remains  susceptible  of  any  treatment  which 
shall  not  violate  the  essential  character  of  the  legend  in  the 
attributes  whether  of  Selend  or  Endymion.     Doubtless  ViigD, 
had  he  been  so  minded,  might  have  given  to  us  on  this  subject 
a  poem  as  exquisite  as  tliat  in  which,  with  a  beauty  incompar- 
ably beyond  that  of  all  his  other  works,  he  has  told  the  tale  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydikd.    As  it  is,  Endymion  sleeps,  whether  on 
the  hill  or  in  the  cave  of  Latmos,  and  Sel§nd  conies  to  him : 
but  so  obvious  is  the  mythical  meaning,  that  we  seem  to  see 
throughout  the  greeting  of  the  moon  to  the  dying  sun.  Looking 
at  it  by  the  light  which  philology  and  comparative  mythology 
together  have  thrown  upon  it,  we  may  think  it  incredible  that 
any  have  held  it  to  be  an  exoteric  method  of  describing  early 
astronomical  researches.    But  it  is  scarcely  less  difficult  to 
acquiesce  in  the  criticism  contained  in  the  article  on  Endynii6n 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Koman  Biography  and  Myth- 
ology, by  Dr  Smith.    We  there  read  that  *  the  stories  of  the 
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fair  sleeper  Endymion,  the  darling  of  Selene,  are  unquestionably 
poetical  fictions  in  which  sleep  is  personified.  His  name  and 
all  his  attributes  confirm  this  opinion.  Endymion  signifies  a 
being  that  gently  comes  over  one :  he  is  called  a  king,  because 
he  has  power  over  all  living  creatures ;  a  shepherd,  because  (sic) 
he  slumbers  in  the  cool  caves  of  Mount  Latmos,  that  is,  the 
mount  of  oblivion.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  lastly, 
than  the  notion  that  he  is  kissed  by  the  soft  rays  of  the  moon.' 
A  method  so  arbitrary  may  extract  almost  any  meaning  from 
any  myth.  If  it  be  meant  tliat  the  sleep  here  personified  is  the 
sleep  K)f  man,  the  assertion  rests  on  a  very  questionable,  or,  at 
least,  a  very  forced  etymology ;  and  the  title  of  king  or  shepherd 
no  more  belongs  to  the  mythical  conception  than  does  his  tomb 
in  Elis.  Yet  more,  Endymion  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  being  who 
comes  over  any  one  else,  or  as  having  power  over  all  living 
creatures,  but  as  one  who  cannot  shake  off  his  own  sleep,  a 
sleep  so  profound  that  they  who  are  vexed  in  heart  may  well 
envy  it — 

*EvdvfiL(av,  Theocritus,  Eidyll.  iii.  49. 

Finally,  after  naming  these  points  which  are  in  no  way  inherent 
in  the  myth,  the  really  essential  part  of  the  tale  is  introduced 
simply  as  a  beautiful  notion,  the  invention,  perhaps,  of  some 
later  poet. 

But  the  sleep  of  Endymion  is  the  sleep  of  the  sun.  He  is 
the  child  of  Aethlios,  nay,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  analogous 
synonym  of  Hyperion,  he  is  Aethlios  himself,  labouring  and 
toiling  through  his  whole  life ;  and,  more  strictly  still,  he  is  the 
child  of  Protogeneia,  the  early  dawn,  who,  when  his  fiery  course 
is  ended,  dives  down  into  the  dark  sea.  The  verb,  whether  as 
5i5(i;  in  the  later  speech  of  Homer,  or  as  ^»'5iJw  in  the  earlier 
mythical  dialect,  is  expressive  only  of  the  downward  plunge, 
and  altogether  fails  of  representing  the  slowly-penetrating  and 
all-pervading  power  which  we  mean  by  sleep.  It  can  hardly 
be  questioned  that  ivSjjfia  iiXbv  was  once  the  equivalent  of 
ijXiov  Svafial^  and  that  originally  the  sun  iviSv  trdin-ov,  where 
Homer  uses  only  the  simple  verb.  Then  from  ip56fM  came 
Evdvfjiiwv,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  his  other  epithet 
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Hyperion,  The  whole  idea  of  Endymion,  who  is  inseparable 
from  the  material  sun,  is  different  from  that  of  the  separate 
divinity  of  Phoebus  Apollo,  and  stands  to  the  latter  in  the 
relation  of  Gaia  to  Demeter,  of  Nereus  to  Poseidon,  with  many 
others  which  might  be  named. 

Note  ^,  page  37. 

The  epithet  of  happy  as  applied  to  night  may  perhaps  be 
thought  fairly  to  represent  the  terms  eCxppdyrj,  and  w>f  <pi\la  and 
dfippwrirj  of  the  Greek  poets.  Probably  none  of  these  are  mere 
euphemisms,  although  the  w^ords  may  express  conflicting  no- 
tions. The  last  epithet  owes  its  origin  to  that  idea  of  night  as 
the  conqueror  of  the  day,  which  has  already  come  before  us ; 
but  probably  even  with  Homer  this  idea  of  its  eternity  had 
been  modified  into  the  notion  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  as  the 
nectar  and  ambrosia  which  nourished  the  god^  may  also  lead 
us  to  suppose. 

Note  '',  page  40. 

See  No.  LII. 

Note  ^,  page  41. 

Hie  situs  est  Phaethon,  currus  auriga  patemi, 
Quem  si  non  tenuit,  magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis. 

Ovid.  Met.  iL  327. 

The  Roman  poet  has  in  this  instance  kept  much  more  closely 
than  in  many  others  to  the  spirit  of  Greek  mythology.  The 
personality  of  Phaethon  arose  solely  from  the  disintegration  of 
the  original  solar  myth.  As  long  as  Phoebus,  Phaethon,  Lykios, 
Delios,  Endyinidn,  were  with  others  simply  names  for  the  sun, 
there  could  be  no  separate  personification  of  each.  In  the 
measure  in  which  their  real  meaning  was  forgotten,  the  temp- 
tation to  give  each  name  its  own  embodiment  became  more  and 
more  powerful ;  and  the  process  served  at  the  same  time  to 
account  for  some  phenomena  which  must  in  themselves  be 
perplexing.  It  was  natural  to  think  that  some  one  else  must 
be  sitting  in  the  chariot  and  driving  the  horses  of  Helios,  when 
the  sun's  light,  instead  of  being  beneficent,  became  hurtful  or 
deadly.    But  Phaethon  must  still  be  of  kin  to  Helios,  and 
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must  share,  in  whatever  measure,  his  glorious  attributes.  He 
may  lack  the  strength,  but  not  the  brightness  or  the  spirit  of 
his  father  ;  and  that  which  would  be  the  calm  consciousness  of 
power  in  the  parent  would  become  a  rash  and  fiery  ambition  in 
the  child.  Phaethon  thus  stands  to  Helios  in  the  relation  of 
Patroklos  to  Achilleus  or  of  Telemachos  to  Odysseus.  So  ana- 
lysed, the  myth  does  not  lose  its  interest,  but  it  ceases  to  be  a 
mystery.  In  this  aspect,  it  has  been  worked  up  into  a  poem  of 
great  power  and  beauty  by  'Mt  Worsley ;  and  it  is  precisely  this 
character  which  he  has  given  to  the  bright  son  of  Klymen^ : — 

*  Noble  in  presence,  though  a  cloud  of  grief 
Hung  shadowy  dark  upon  his  brows  ;  all  else 
Kedundant  with  warm  youth  ;  his  radiant  locks 
Fair  as  a  girl's,  when  stealing  shades  embrown 
The  wavy  yellow,  and  the  fine  glint  of  gold, 
Like  fire-dust,  sparkles  in  her  sun-lit  hair ; 
The  while,  from  underneath  his  brooding  brows, 
Flashed  eager  expectation,  mixed  with  pain 
And  wonder  and  delight — a  surging  sea, 
Phaethon  by  the  Sun's  great  portal  stood.' 

Poems  and  TrandcUions. 

Note  ^,  'page  44. 

The  groundwork  of  this  tale  is  given  in  Homer  (Iliad  i.  397- 
406).  But  the  poet  mentions  no  reason  for  the  conspiracy,  nor 
does  he  speak  of  any  change  as  resulting  from  it  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Zeus.  These  additions  are  perhaps  more  in  accordance 
with  the  varying  conceptions  of  Zeus  in  the  tragedies  of 
iEschylus.  In  the  Prometheus  Bound  he  is  the  merciless 
taskmaster  :  elsewhere  he  is  the  just  and  equitable  judge.  If 
he  spoke  of  the  same  being,  some  cause  was  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  change  ;  and  this  passing  hint  in  Homer  may  supply 
it.  The  complicity  of  Athene  here  again  calls  for  notice,  as 
bringing  her  into  direct  conflict  with  the  will  of  Zeus. 

Note  ^,  page  46. 

The  translation  of  Semel^  from  Hades  is  mentioned  by 
Pindar  in  the  same  beautiful  ode  which  paints  so  forcibly  the 
paradise  of  the  good.    Olymp.  ii.  40. 
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Note  30,  page  49. 

The  power  of  transformation  at  will,  exercised  by  PhcEbus 
Apollo  as  well  as  Dionysos,  is  embodied  especially  in  Proteus, 
who,  in  the  familiar  legends  of  the  North,  appears  as  *  Fanner 
Weathersky.' 

Note  3^,  page  54. 

This  legend  represents  Dionysos  in  a  character  which  bears  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  gravity  and  majesty  attributed  to  him 
in  the  Homeric  hynm.  There  the  wine  through  which  the 
vessel  floats,  and  the  vine  which  suddenly  enwraps  the  sail- 
yards,  attest  his  divinity  to  those  who  have  made  him  a 
prisoner.  For  a  further  examination  of  the  subject,  see  Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  38-50,  where  the  later  and  more 
corrupt  forms  of  Hellenic  belief  and  worship  are  traced  to 
Egyptian,  Asiatic,  and  Thi-acian  influence.  The  legend  of 
Pentheus  is  chiefly  valuable  as  showing,  along  with  that  of 
the  Thracian  Lykurgos,  possibly  also  with  that  of  Orpheus 
(Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  522),  that  the  change  was  not  accomplished 
without  a  vehement  opposition. 

Note  ^*,  page  55. 

The  king  of  the  flaming  fire.  His  daughter  Koronis  (who  is 
the  same  as  Danae  or  Prokris)  is  here,  like  the  Sanskrit  Ahaly&, 
represented  as  the  daughter  of  the  sun,  because,  in  the  words 
of  Kumarila,  she  goes  before  him  at  his  rising. 

Note  ^^,  page  56. 

The  story  of  Koronis  is  in  all  essential  points  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Arcadian  Kallisto  (Pau§.  viii.  3  ;  Apollod.  iii.  8, 2). 
As  in  other  legends,  the  real  origin  of  the  tale  is  seen  at  once 
in  the  almost  transparent  account  of  ApoUodorus. 

Note  ^*,  page  57. 

For  the  Cyclopes  of  Homer,  see  XLIX.  The  influence  of 
the  lamidso  is  described  by  Pindar  as  strictly  a  moral  one ; — 

rifjLwjrrcs  AperdSf 
is  <t>cLvepa.v  68dv  (pxovrai.      Olymp,  vi.  122. 
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Note  33,  jpage  59. 

These  are,  again,  the  horses  which  Zeus  gave  to  Peleus,  the 
Harits  (xct/)trc$)  of  Vedic  mythology. 

Note  3^,  page  60'. 

This  withholding  of  the  gifts  is  the  drought  which  follows 
when  the  summer  sun  journeys  through  an  unclouded  sky. 
The  incident  occurs  again  in  the  story  of  Hesione,  where 
Laomedon  plays  the  part  of  Ixion. 

Note  ^y  page  65. 
Find.  Pyth.  ii.  74. 

Note  38,  pa^e  66. 

This  is  one  more  among  the  many  names  which  describe  the 
wide-spreading  light  of  the  dawn — Europa,  Eurydikd,  Eury- 
med§,  Euryphassa,  &c. 

Note  ^^,  page  68. 

To  be  tantalised  is  therefore  only  a  phrase  expressive  of  the 
disappointment  of  Orpheus  when  he  turns  to  embrace  Eurydikd, 
whom  he  recovers  only  to  lose  again.  In  the  restoration  of 
Pelops  to  life  we  see  simply  the  power  of  the  Kolchian  Medeia, 
which  she  can  exercise  at  her  will ;  and  thus  is  dispelled  the 
moral  horror  which  roused  the  special  indignation  of  Pindar 
against  this  tale. 

Note^^fpaffeed, 

The  punishment  of  Atd,  like  the  strangling  of  the  serpents  by 
the  infant  Herakles,  belongs  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  in 
which  the  toils  of  Herakles  were  catalogued.  As  in  the  Iliad, 
Atd  is  here  simply  the  spirit  of  mischief,  whether  foolish  or 
obstinate  (Homer,  IL  i.  412,  &c.) ;  she  assumes  a  very  different 
form  in  the  hands  of  -^schylus,  as  the  avenging  destiny  which 
broods  over  a  house  until  the  expiation  for  blood  is  accom- 
plished.    In  like  manner  the  force  of  f^olpa  is  intensified  in 
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later  thought,  until  finally  dvdyKrj  is  exalted  to  absolute  omni- 
potence.    Eurip.  Alk^tis,  968,  &c. 

Xote  ^,  page  71. 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  introduce  into  the  legend  of  Herakles 
the  beautiful  Apologue  of  the  sophist  Prodikos,  preserved  by 
Xenophon  in  his  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  ii.  1,  21,  &c.  It  is 
conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  that  mythical  language  which 
called  the  idea  of  Herakles  into  being,  while  it  goes  far  towards 
refuting  the  groundless  calumnies  brought  against  the  Athenian 
sophists.  In  his  admirable  defence  of  these  public  teachers, 
Mr  Grote  (History  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  516,  &c.)  has  justly 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  any  one  can  be  found  who  dis- 
cerns an  equivocal  meaning  in  a  picture  of  such  pure  and  un- 
selfish virtue.  If  the  Apologue  of  Prodikos  has  any  meaning, 
it  is  that  the  object  of  virtue  is  not  reputation,  but  the  benefit 
of  others  ;  not  power  and  influence,  but  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience. 

Note  42,  'page  75. 

The  numbering  of  the  labours  of  Herakles  was  the  work  of 
an  age  subsequent  to  that  of  the  epic  poets.  The  Homeric 
poetry  knows  of  no  such  catalogue ;  but  from  the  idea  of 
Herakles  as  toiling  for  others,  and  not  for  himself,  such  legends 
would  be  multiplied  indefinitely ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  a  later 
time  would,  as  in  the  epic  cycle,  be  exercised  in  weaving  them 
into  a  connected  history. 

Note  *^,  page  77. 

The  legend  of  Herakles,  like  every  other  legend  of  Greek 
mythology,  exhibits  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Greek  mind. 
His  birth  and  death,  together  with  the  greater  number  of  his 
labours,  are  localised  in  various  parts  of  Greece  ;  but  in  no 
other  sense  can  it  be  asserted  (as  in  Dr  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  art.  *  Herakles,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  4006)  that  the  myth  was  developed  on  Grecian  soil 
The  opinion  of  Buttmann,  who  looks  on  Herakles  simply  as  a 
poetical  creation  of  the  Greek  mind,  fails  altogether  to  account 
for  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Greek  myth  and  that 
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of  other  Aryan  nations,  'while  that  of  K.  O.  Miiller,  who  de- 
duces it  from  the  consciousness  of  power  innate  in  every  man, 
leaves  out  of  sight  the  essence  of  the  tale, — the  involuntary  toil 
of  one  who  is  compelled  to  labour  for  a  master  weaker  than 
himself.  With  a  truer  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  legend, 
Dr  Thirlwall  (History  of  Greece,  voL  i.  ch.  v.)  perceived  the 
connection  betweeA  the  labours  of  Herakles  and  the  course  of 
the  sun  ;  but  he  considers  that  the  chief  features  of  his  life 
were  borrowed  from  the  Phoenician  mythology.  More  recent 
research  has  only  extended  the  ground  of  Dr  Thirlwall's  judg- 
ment. The  affinity  of  Greek  with  Eastern  mythology  remains  ; 
but  the  idea  of  borrowed  wealth  has  been  displaced  by  that  of 
a  common  inheritance. 

Note  ^,  page  78. 
See  page  155. 

Note  «,  page  80. 
dXX*  &re  S^  rplrov  Ijfiap  ivir\6Ka/ios  T^ea  ^(^s.     Od,Y,  390. 

Note  ^,  pa^e  82. 

This  incident  (Hesiod.  Theog.  562)  does  not  harmonise  well 
with  the  Promethean  tale  as  told  by  ^Eschylus.  Mr  Grote 
has  analysed  the  whole  myth  of  Prometheus  with  great  care 
(History  of  Greece,  part  i.  ch.  iii.)  But  the  main  question  to 
be  determined  is  how  far  the  picture  given  by  -^schylus  is  his 
own  invention,  and  whether  he  has  *  really  relinquished  the 
antique  simplicity  of  the  story,'  or  restored  it  to  its  earlier 
fonn.  As  it  stands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of 
jEschylus  (Prom.  440-507)  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  the 
conception  of  the  Hesiodic  ages. 

Note  ^,  page  84. 

Hesiod.  Theog.  690-616  ;  Works  and  Days,  59-104.  In  the 
latter  poem  the  office  of  Ath§n^  is  to  teach  Pandora  how  to 
weave — a  task  more  in  accordance  with  her  character  than  that 
of  simply  placing  a  veil  upon  her. 

2  D 
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In  the  incident  of  the  cask  of  evils,  I  have  given  the  only 
version  which  would  seem  to  be  at  all  warranted  by  the  words 
of  Hesiod.  It  has,  however,  been  contended  that  the  shutting 
up  of  Hope  within  the  cask  from  which  the  evils  had  been 
suffered  to  escape  was  a  merciful  alleviation,  and  not  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  misery  of  men — ^that  the  escape  of  Hope  would 
have  left  men  to  utter  despair,  and  that  to  prevent  this 
Pandora  was  commanded  immediately  to  replace  the  lid 

alyi6xov  Povkyai  Ai6s  vcipckTfyeperdo, 

The  genuineness  of  this  line  is,  however,  very  doubtfuL 
Plutarch  quotes  the  passage  without  it ;  but  it  may  further  be 
remarked  that  the  whole  legend  represents  Zeus  as  inexorably 
hostile  to  men,  and  as  unlikely  to  interfere  at  all  in  their 
behalf.  In  Mr  Grote's  opinion,  the  point  is  one  which  does 
not  admit  of  question. 

*  PandSra  does  not  (in  Hesiod)  bring  with  her  the  cask,  as 
the  common  version  of  this  story  would  have  us  suppose  :  the 
cask  exists  fast  closed  in  the  custody  of  EpimStheus,  or  of  man 
himself,  and  Pandora  commits  the  fatal  treachery  of  removing 
the  lid.  The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  closed  bag  of 
unfavourable  winds  which  ^Eolus  gives  into  the  hands  of 
Odysseus,  and  which  the  guilty  companions  of  the  latter  force 
open,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  his  hopes  (Odyss.  x.  19-50).  The 
idea  of  the  two  casks  on  the  threshold  of  Zeus,  lying  ready  for 
dispensation — one  full  of  evils,  the  other  of  benefits — ^is  Homeric 
(Iliad  xxiv.  527). 

Aoiol  ydp  re  ttIOol  /cara/ce/arat  iv  Aibs  offSet,  &c. 

Plutarch  assimilates  to  this  the  vidos  opened  by  Pandora. 
Consolat.  ad  Apollon.  c.  vii.  p.  105.  The  explanation  here 
given  of  the  Hesiodic  passage  relating  to  Hope  is  drawn  from 
an  able  article  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbiicher,  vol.  cix.  (1845) 
p.  220,  by  Ritter ;  a  review  of  Schomann's  translation  of  the 
PromStheus  of  ^Eschylus.  The  diseases  and  evils  are  inopera- 
tive so  long  as  they  remain  shut  up  in  the  cask ;  the  same 
mischief-making  influence  which   lets    them    out    to   their 
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calamitous  work  takes  care  that  Hope  shall  still  continue  a 
powerless  prisoner  in  the  inside.'  (History  of  Greece,  part  L 
ch.  iii) 

Note  *8,  'page  87. 

This  is  the  version  of  the  legend  given  by  -^schylus,  who 
clearly  implies  (Prom.  110)  that  the  knowledge  of  fire  was 
imparted  to  men  for  the  first  time  by  Prometheus  (of.  note  14). 
Among  the  many  variations  of  this  myth,  the  only  one  calling 
for  special  attention  is  that  which  makes  Athene  the  accomplice 
of  Prometheus  in  the  theft  of  fire,  and  represents  his  tortures 
on  Mount  Caucasus  as  a  punishment  for  his  unlawful  love  for 
the  virgin  child  of  Zeus.  This  version  implies  that  the  love 
was  returned  f  and  the  union  of  Prometheus  and  Athene  in 
this  attempt  to  benefit  mankind,  against  the  will  of  Zeus,  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  original  idea  of  the  goddess,  while  it 
places  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  some  modem  theories. 

Note  *»,  page  92. 

On  the  extent  to  which  human  sacrifices  prevailed  in  Greece 
within  any  historic  or  semi-historical  period,  see  Grote,  Hist 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  170,  &c.  The  origin  of  the  practice  may 
be  traced  either  to  a  perverted  notion  of  human  duty,  or  to  such 
etymological  mistakes  (whether  wilful  or  not)  as  led  to  the 
institution  of  the  Suttee  sacrifice  in  India.  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  s.  v.  *  Suttee.' 

Note  ^,  page  92. 

Apollodorus  (iii.  8,  1)  merely  says  that  Lykaon  was  with 
his  sons  killed  by  the  thimderbolt.  Pausanias  (viii.  2, 1),  on  high 
religious  and  moral  grounds,  is  firmly  convinced  that  he  was 
transformed  into  a  wolf.  The  story,  however,  is  simply  a 
device  to  explain  the  origin  and  meaning  of  a  name  ;  but  the 
Greek  explanations  of  mythical  names  are  much  more  frequently 
wrong  than  right.  If  the  original  force  of  each  word  had  been 
thoroughly  remembered,  the  great  fabric  of  their  mythology 
could  never  have  been  built  up.  But  the  growth  of  precisely 
such  tales  as  those  into  which  they  were  expanded  was  inevit- 
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able,  as  soon  as  the  meaning  of  the  old  names  was  either  half 
understood  or  altogether  forgotten.  Under  the  former  class 
stand  Melantho  and  Melanthios,  the  children  of  Dolios  and 
enemies  of  Odysseus.  But  the  explanation  became  utterly 
wrong  when  the  name  of  lole  was  referred  to  poison,  and  the 
epithet  of  Lykeios,  applied  to  Apollo,  was  connected,  like  that 
of  Lykaon,  vdth.  wolves.  Midway  between  these  two  classes 
stand  such  names  as  Odysseus  and  OEdipus,  in  which  a  feint 
link,  still  perceptible  in  the  spirit  of  the  tale,  carries  us  to  the 
old  mythical  phrase. 

But  such  transformations,  few  as  they  are,  seem,  in  no  way 
to  be  relics,  as  Mr  Gladstone  contends,  of  original  nature- 
worship  among  the  Greeks  (Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age  voL 
ii.  p.  412).    Most  of  them  are  to  be  explained  by  referring  to 
the  language  of  the  oldest  Vedic  hymns.     The  bull  of  Euiopa 
is  the  bull  Indra,  who  is  afterwards  degraded  into  the  Mino- 
tauros  and  other  monsters.    On  these  and  on  the  frequently 
recurring  dragons  and  serpents,  enough  has  already  been  saii 
But  there  appears  to  be  no  attempt  in  the  Homeric  poetry  to 
analyse  accurately  the  characteristics  of  beasts,  and  to  frame 
tales  in  illustration  of  them.    The  Battle  of  the.  Froc^  and  Mice 
(LXIII.)  is  a  sharp  satire,  valuable  as  showing  the  estimate  of 
a  later  age  for  what  is  called  the  supernatural  mechanism  of 
Homer ;  and  the  fables  of  ^sop  cannot  be  held  to  prove  the 
existence  of  such  stories  during  the  age  in  which  the  Homeric 
poems  were  composed.     Simonides  of  Amorgos,  in  his  satirical 
portraiture  of  women,  shows  much  the  same  power  of  discrimi- 
nation with  ^sop  ;  but  he  simply  uses  the  main  features  in 
brute  character  to  point  his  sarcasm,  without  any  attempt  to 
depict  brute  life.     The  theory  which  traces  all  such  indications 
in  Greek  poetry  to  an  old  nature  worship  thus  becomes  utterly 
untenable.     Such  a  supposition  might  possibly  account  for  the 
sacredness  of  the  sun's  oxen  in  Thrinakia,  but  it  cannot  account 
for  Hermes  stealing    them  when  he  is  but  an   hour  old. 
Hence  some  little  uncertainty  is  also  thrown  over  ]^Ir  Dasent  s 
hypothesis  of  a  primaeval  belief  that '  men  under  certain  con- 
ditions could  take  the  shape  of  animals.'    (Xorse  Tales  cxii.) 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  belief  prevailed  long  before  the 
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time  of  Herodotus  ;  but  if,  as  it  would  seem,  there  is  no  trace 
of  it  in  the  Homeric  poems,  it  is  at  the  least  possible  that  the 
idea,  with  all  its  consequences  of  wehrwolves  and  loup-garous, 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  sort  of  mistake  which  connected 
the  name  of  the  Lykian  sun-god  with  the  destruction  of 
wolves,  and  so  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  Lykaon.  To  this 
origin  may  perhaps  be  assigned  the  involuntary  transforma- 
tions to  which  so  many  of  the  personages  in  the  Norse  tales 
are  subjected.  But  there  still  remains  the  genuine  Beast  epic 
of  the  North,  which  accurately  describes  the  relations  of  brute 
animals  with  one  another,  and,  in  Mr  Dasent's  words,  *  is  full 
of  the  liveliest  traits  of  nature/  These  tales  Mr  Dasent  traces, 
not  to  nature  worship,  but  to  *that  deep  love  of  nature  and  close 
observation  of  the  habits  of  animals  which  is  only  possible  in  an 
early  and  simple  stage  of  society,'  and  he  refers  to  similar  stories 
in  the  Hindu  Pantcha  Tantra  and  the  Hitopadesa.  Hence  we 
have  to  seek  for  the  common  origin  of  both  ;  but  the  mere  fact 
of  their  composition  seems  to  be  conclusive  against  the  idea  of 
nature  worship,  which,  of  all  forms  of  thought,  would  most 
completely  blind  the  eyes  and  dull  the  minds  of  men  to  the 
real  characters  whether  of  men  or  beasts.  Had  Norsemen 
really  worshipped  bulls,  bears,  and  wolves,  they  would  never 
have  written  of  them  with  an  affectionate  familiarity. 

Note  '^,  page  95. 

Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  the  passage  (Comp.  Myth.  p.  12) 
where  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  Greeks  sat 
down  deliberately  to  concoct  ridiculous  legends,  says  that  this 
myth  of  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha  *  owes  its  origin  to  a  mere  pun 
on  XrfoJ  and  Xaay.'  (See  also  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  voL  i.  p. 
134 ;  Pind.  01.  ix.  71.)  But  Delitzch,  in  his  commentary  on 
Genesis,  asserts  that,  *  according  to  the  legend  of  the  Macusi 
Indians  in  South  America,  the  only  man  who  survived  the 
flood  repeopled  the  earth  by  changing  stones  into  men.  Ac- 
cording to  that  of  the  Tamanaks  of  Orinoko,  it  was  a  pair  of 
human  beings  who  cast  behind  them  the  fruit  of  a  certain  palm, 
and  out  of  the  kernels  sprang  men  and  women.'  The  chief 
suspicion  about  American  native  traditions  arises  from  the 
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possible  intermeddling  of  Christian  missionaries,  who  may  have 
thought  it  to  their  interest  to  make  out  a  correspondence  of 
such  legends  with  those  of  the  old  world,  and  especiallj  with 
the  records  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     Hence  Burton,  in  the 
volume  which  relates  his  visit  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  allied  original  belief  of  the 
North  xAmerican  Indians  in  a  great  Spirit,  unseen  but  omni- 
potent, to  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  first  instilled  the  behef 
into  them,  and  then  asserted  that  the  Indians  had  the  belief 
before  their  arrivaL    But  if  the  idea  of  such  interference  i& 
rejected  (and  it  is,  very  possibly,  worth  little),  then  the  har- 
mony of  many  of  their  legends  with  those  of  the  old  world 
increases  the  marvel,  if  not  the  mystery,  which  attaches  to  the 
diffusion  of  Aryan  mythology.    Tlie  legend  on  the  subject  of 
women,  which  Mr  Hind,  in  his  Labrador  Explorations,  says 
that  he  heard  from  wandering  native  tribes,  presents  the  clos^ 
correspondence  with  that  of  Pandora  in  Hesiod.    If,  then,  these 
Labrador  Indians  did  not  learn  it  from  Jesuit  missionaries  (and 
it  seems  highly  improbable  that  they  should  so  have  learnt  it, 
nor  can  we  conceive  the  motive  which  could  have  led  the 
Jesuits  to  impart  this  l^end  rather  than  others),  then  we  must 
carry  back  these  tales  still  further  to  a  common  source  fifom 
which  the  mythology  of  the  Aryan  and  the  North  American 
Indian  may  both  have  taken  their  rise.    The  agreement  of 
many  negro  stories  with  European  traditions  still  further  com- 
plicates the  problem.    Dasent,  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse 
p.  xxxi.  &C. 

Note  5*,  page  95. 

Nothing,  it  would  seem,  can  be  gained  by  attempts  to  prove 
that  the  legend  of  Deukalion  is  derived  directly  from  the  account 
of  the  Noachian  deluge  as  given  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  essentially  the  two  stories  are  the  same ; 
but  so  also  are  the  Babylonian  and  other  legends  on  the  same 
subject;  and  if  we  resort  to  the  supposition  of  conscious 
borrowing  in  this  case,  we  must  take  up  the  same  hypothesis  in 
every  other— a  labour  before  which  the  stoutest  would  quaiL 
Further,  we  should  have  to  determine  first  which  is  the  oldest 
tale  of  the  flood,  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  profane  history ; 
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and  this  is  a  task  for  which  at  present  we  appear  scarcely  to 
have  sufficient  materials.  It  is  of  no  slight  moment  that  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom  the  Hebrews  are  represented  as  in 
earliest  and  closest  intercourse,  had  no  traditions  of  a  flood 
(Edinburgh  Review,  July  1862,  p.  100),  while  the  Babylonian 
and  Hellenic  tales  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  many  points  to 
the  narrative  in  Genesis.  But  we  have  no  warrant  for  assuming 
any  intercourse  between  Jews  and  Greeks  in  or  before  the 
Hesiodic  age ;  and  the  legend  of  Deukalion  was  known  to  the 
author  of  the  Catalogue  of  Women,  a  poem  which,  if  not 
written  by  Hesiod,  belongs  certainly  to  his  age,  or  to  the  age 
immediately  succeeding. 

"Hrot  ybip  AoKpbs  AcX^wv  iiy^aaTO  XacDv, 

ToiJj  ^<£  irore  Kpovidrjs  ZeiJj,  Hupdira  fxi^dea  elSitJS, 

AcKToifs  (K  yairjs  Xdas  v6p€  AevKaXLuvu 

Mr  Grote  refers  to  conflicting  accounts  of  the  genealogy  of 
Deukalion,  as  given  by  the  Scholiast  on  Homer,  on  the  autho- 
rity both  of  Hesiod  and  Akusilaos  (History  of  Greece,  part  i. 
ch.  v.^  It  is  seemingly  doubtful  whether  the  story  of  Ogyges 
is  earlier  or  later  than  that  of  Deukalion.  It  has  certainly 
assumed  more  strictly  the  form  of  a  local  legend ;  but  Mr 
Grote  supposes  it  to  refer  to  Deukalion's  deluge  (Ibid.,  ch.  xi. 
vol.  i.  p.  266^.  As  evidence  of  an  historical  flood,  these  tales 
have  as  much  and  as  little  value  as  the  lay  of  Achilleus  for 
determining  the  reality  of  the  Trojan  war.  In  Deukalion's  flood 
those  who  can  reach  the  top  of  the  hills  escape  :  the  flood  of 
Xisuthrus,  in  the  Babylonian  mythology,  spares  all  the  pious 
(Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  voL  i.  p.  18).  In  the 
Hindu  version,  the  flood  is  universal ;  but  Manu,  the  man, 
enters  the  ark  with  the  seven  sages,  who  remain  with  him  till 
it  is  landed  on  the  peak  called  Naubandhana,  so  called  from  the 
binding  of  the  ship.  (Story  of  Nala  and  Damayanti,  Mil  man's 
translation.) 

The  names  occurring  in  the  legend  of  Deukalion  are  signi- 
ficant. His  own  name  suggests  a  comparison  with  that  of 
Polydeukes,  the  glittering  son  of  Leda.  His  father  is  Prome- 
theus, in  whom  we  recognise  (not,  according  to  Mr  Kingsley, 
in  his  pleasant  tale  of  the  Water  Babies,  p.  286,  the  false  system 
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of  deductive  philosophers,  but)  the  same  idea  of  piercing  fore- 
thought, which  comes  out  again  in  Athdn^  Akklepios,  and 
lamos,  the  children  or  the  kinsfolk  of  the  sun-god  PhGehus 
Apollo.  His  wife  is  Pyrrha,  the  red,  a  name  which  to  the 
Greek  mythographers  expressed  the  colour  of  the  earth,  but 
which  may  rather  belong  to  the  class  of  names  of  which 
Phoinix,  lole,  lolaos,  locast^,  are  examples.  Pyrrha,  again,  is 
the  daughter  of  Epimetheus,  the  passive  receiver  of  impressions^ 
and  so  passing  into  the  receptive  character  of  Dimeter  and 
Persephon^.  Deukalion  is,  moreover,  the  father  of  Minos,  who 
is  connected  with  a  large  family  of  solar  legends,  running  into 
the  mythology  of  Argos,  Megara,  Thebes,  and  Athens. 


Note  ^,  'page  96. 

In  this  legend,  I  must  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  Mr 
Freeman's  poem  of  Poseidon  and  Athena. 

Note  ",  page  97. 

*  The  sunbeams  are  my  shafts  with  which  I  kill 

Deceit,  that  loves  the  night  and  fears  the  day. 
All  men  who  do,  or  even  imagine,  ill 

Fly  me.'  Shelley,  Hymn  of  Apollo. 

Note  **,  page  98. 

Sophokles  (CEd.  Col.  696,  709)  seems  to  assign  an  equal 
value  to  both  the  gifts. 

Note  '^f  page  99. 

*AfjL^p6<Tiai  5'  &pa  xatrat  iirefipdaavro  AvaKTOs 

Kparbs  dw  ddapdroio.  Homer,  iZ.  i.  629. 

Note  57,  page  100. 

The  ocean  of  Greek  mythology,  with  its  unbroken  calm,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Thalassa,  the  rough  and  angry  sea. 
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Note  w,  'page  102. 

The  Homeric  poets  mention  but  one  Gorgon,  and  in  their 
descriptions  she  retains  no  trace  of  beauty.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  legends  which  speak  of  the  change  in  her  form  are 
older  than  Homer  or  later.  Both  are  equally  true  to  the 
mythical  phraseology  from  which  all  such  tales  were  derived. 
The  story  which  says  that  from  her  head  sprang  the  winged 
horse  Pegasos  (another  form  of  the  Harits,  x^P*^^*>  or  horses 
of  Indra)  is  remarkable  chiefly  because  it  makes  her  also  the 
mother  of  Chrys&or,  which  occurs  elsewhere  simply  as  an 
epithet  of  Apollo  (with  the  golden  sword).  Hesiod,  Works 
and  Days,  769. 

Note  *,  page  104. 

Xpv(r6iraTpos,  the  child  of  thp  golden  shower — a  fitting  name 
for  the  son  of  Dana^,  DahanA,  the  Dawn. 

Note  %  page  105. 

The  Lament  of  Danae,  by  Simonides  of  Keos,  exists  only  as 
a  fragment.  Mr  Isaac  Williams  has  given  a  translation  of  it 
in  his  Christian  Scholar,  p.  181. 

Note  <",  page  106. 

The  name  Polydektes  is  only  another  form  of  Polydegm6n  ; 
and  it  is  under  both  these  names  that  Hades  steals  away 
Persephone  (Hymn  to  Demeter,  9,  17).  We  have  not  far  to 
go  for  the  meaning.  It  is  but  the  love  of  the  night  for  the 
evening.  In  Homer,  Eos  ends  as  well  as  begins  the  day  (Od. 
V.  390)  ;  and  Danae  here  represents  the  beautiful  hues  of 
twilight,  which  the  darkness  vainly  strives  to  make  its  own. 
It  is  true  that  Hades  wins  the  love  of  Persephone ;  but 
Persephone  is  the  summer,  whom  the  winter,  another  image 
of  darkness,  steals  from  the  mourning  earth,  her  mother.  Thus 
the  vain  attempt  of  Polydektes  to  win  the  love  of  Danae  is  a 
mere  counterpart  to  that  of  Apollo  when  he  seeks  to  embrace 
Daphne. 
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Note  **,  page  107. 

Mr  Kingsley,  in  his  Heroes,  introduces  a  strong  moral 
element  into  the  tale,  when  he  says  that  she  lost  her  heauty 
for  sinning  *  a  sin  at  which  the  sun  hid  his  face/  But  Medusa 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  either  morning,  day,  or  evening ;  and 
hence  the  sun  could  not  be  said  to  see  her  deeds. 


Note  <»,  page  109. 

Not  the  narrow  strait  to  which  we  confine  the  name,  but  the 
broad  Hellespontos,  from  which  the  storm-tossed  mariner  might 
see  the  distant  cairn  on  the  grave  of  AchiUeus.  (Od.  xxiv.  8i) 
See,  further,  Note  ^. 

Note  %  page  111. 

The  weapons  of  all  the  solar  heroes — of  Meleagros,  Theseus, 
Achilleus,  Sigurd,  Odysseus,  Rustem,  Herakles,  Philoktetes,  are 
all  irresistible. 

Note  ^,  page  III. 

The  idea  of  age  would  be  directly  suggested  whenever  the 
evening  was  regarded  as  the  lingering  survivor  mourning  for 
the  departed  glories  of  the  day. 


Note  ^,  page  112. 

The  departure  of  Perseus  to  the  land  of  the  Graiai  may  be 
resolved  into  the  phrase,  *  The  sun  has  gone  to  the  land  of  the 
twilight.* 


'O' 


Note  ^,page  115. 

This  'invisible  cap'  is  worn  by  AthenS  in  Iliad  v.  845, 
and  is  represented  on  the  shield  of  Herakles  (Asp.  HerakL 
222). 
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^ote^ypa^e  117. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  Mr  Kingsley's  fine  poem, 
in  which  he  has  made  the  episode  of  the  Dragon  as  attractive 
as  it  can  be  made  in  hexameters  which  are  really  anapajstic. 

Note  ^^  page  118. 

The  idea  of  a  weighty  and  solid  heaven  would  seem  to  be  a 
much  later  conception  than  that  of  Ouranos,  Varuna,  who, 
spread  over  all  things,  looks  down  on  the  earth  which  he  loves. 
The  idea  of  the  brazen  firmament  found  no  disfavour  with 
Greek  astronomers. 

Note  "^^^  page  119. 

The  pursuit  of  the  Gorgons  is  the  chase  of  Darkness  after 
the  bright  sun  who  just  escapes  its  grasp  as  he  enters  into  the 
peaceful  morning  sky,  the  Hyperborean  gardens,  where  sorrow, 
strife,  and  death  can  never  enter. 

Note  ^\  page  12a 
Note  2^ 

Note^^,  page  121. 

The  celebrated  oracle  of  Zeus  Ammon,  in  the  Libyan  desert. 
The  name  was  then  referred  to  the  sands  by  which  the  temple 
was  surroimded,  although  it  was  only  a  Greek  form  of  the 
Egyptian  Amoun  (Herod,  ii  42). 

Noie"^,  page  124. 

Diktys  is  made  a  fisherman,  in  the  same  way  that  Lykaon  is 
turned  into  a  wolf — to  account  for  the  name.  The  name  points 
more  probably  to  the  root  of  Sclicyvfu,  and  so  is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  light  as  revealing  the  secrets  of  darkness.  Hence 
the  brother  of  Polydektes  would  be  a  fitting  friend  for  Danae. 
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Note  7*,  page  12a 

Achilleus,  also,  presides  at  games  after  his  victory  over 
Hektor — the  reason  in  both  cases  being  the  same. 

Note  ^^,  page  129. 

The  man  of  sorrow  comes  naturally  to  Argos,  when  the 
bright  hero,  the  sun  of  the  land,  has  departed  from  it. 

Note  '*,  page  130. 

These  are  simply  local  legends,  to  account  for  certain  citiea 
and  their  buildings.  Still  the  myths  adhere  to  the  old  idea, 
for  the  builders  come  from  Lykia,  the  land  of  light,  which 
gives  to  Phoebus  the  name  Lykegenes,  and  they  are  the 
Cycl6pe8,  who  sometimes  forge  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus  be- 
neath the  burning  mountain,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Odyssey, 
appear  as  (the  mists  and  black  clouds)  the  monstrous  ofi^ring 
of  the  sea-god  Poseidon.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  cannot  infer 
from  the  silence  of  the  Homeric  poets  that  the  latter  is  the 
older  myth.     Probably  both  may  have  come  down  together. 

Note  ^,  page  131. 

In  the  ordinary  versions  of  this  legend,  Prokris  is  made  to 
yield,  as  it  would  seem,  almost  immediately  to  the  words  of 
Kephalos,  when  he  appears  before  her  in  disguise.  The  essen- 
tial part  of  the  tale  is  the  identity  of  Kephalos  under  his 
several  forms,  while  the  time  during  which  the  change  takes 
place  is  of  little  consequence.  By  lengthening  the  absence  of 
Kephalos,  a  difficulty  is  avoided  which  seems  to  rob  the  story 
of  all  its  interest.  Prokris  may  be  inconstant,  but  the  purity 
of  the  morning  dew  cannot  be  sullied  ;  and  the  variation,  in- 
^  troduced  for  this  purpose,  maintains,  rather  than  departs  firom, 
the  original  idea  embodied  in  the  tale. 

Note  ^^,  page  131. 

The  example  of  Nausika^,  the  daughter  of  the  Phseakian 
king  Alkinoos,  would  of  itself  show  that  the  washing  of  linen 
was  no  unworthy  task  for  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Erechtheua. 
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Note  "^y  page  131. 

In  tlie  Hymn  to  Demeter,  that  goddess  is  first  seen  by  the 
daughters  of  Keleos,  king  of  Eleusis,  when  they  come  to  draw 
water  from  the  fountain. 


Note  ^,page  131. 

Prokris  and  Herse  are  in  fact  merely  diflferent  forms  of  the 
same  name.  Prush  and  prish  in  Sanskrit  means  to  sprinkle, 
chiefly  with  raindrops,  and  Bopp  connects  the  word  with  the 
Latin  frigere^  and  our  frost;  while  Herse  comes  from  the 
Sanskrit  wish,  to  sprinkle,  and  is  seen  again  in  the  Latin  ro«, 
and  Greek  Sp6<ros,  See  also  Max  Mtlller,  Comparative  Mytho- 
logy, p.  85. 

Note  ",  page  133. 

If  E6s,  or  the  morning,  is  represented  here  as  the  rival  of 
the  dew,  in  other  legends,  as  in  Daphne  (IV.),  she  appears  as 
avoiding,  rather  than  seeking,  the  love  of  the  sun. 

Note  ^\page  138. 

In  the  versions  given  by  the  collectors  of  mythical  tales, 
Prokris  appears  before  Kephalos  disguised  as  a  man,  and  under 
that  form  demands  and  receives  his  love.  The  legend  is  not 
found  in  Homer,  or  even  in  later  poets  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
this  feature,  which  represents  too  truly  the  state  of  Greek 
society  during  the  historical  ages,  must  have  been  introduced 
into  the  tale  at  a  very  late  date.  The  whole  tone  of  feeling 
and  expression  throughout  the  Homeric  poems  is  utterly  alien 
to  a  sentiment  which  sprang  up  between  the  heroic  age  and 
the  earliest  period  which  may  claim  anything  like  an  historical 
character. 

Note  ^,  page  141. 

Professor  Miiller  has  remarked  (Comparative  Mythology,  p. 
86^,  that  the  Greek  myth  of  Kephalos  was  localised  in  Attica. 
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The  first  meeting  with  Prokris  takes  place  on  the  oastem  pro- 
montory of  H>Tnettos  :  a  straight  line  drawn  westwards  from 
this  point  would  touch  the  Leukadian  cape  whence  Kephalos 
sinks  to  Bleep  in  the  sea. 

Note  ",  poffe  141. 

Such  expressions  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  bringing  into 
too  great  prominence  a  sentiment  pre-eminently  Christian.  Un- 
doubtedly the  introduction  of  modem  sentiment,  of  whatever 
kind,  in  the  interpretation  of  Greek  poetry  or  philosophy,  is  a 
danger  which  has  not  been  avoided  as  carefully  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Mr  Ruskin  yields  to  the  temptation  when  he  says  that 
Homer,  while  telling  of  the  death  of  Polydeukes,  still  speaks 
instinctively  of  the  earth  as  the  giver  and  sustainer  of  life ;  and 
Mr  M.  Arnold,  in  the  same  spirit,  sees  in  the  most  trivial  de- 
tails and  repetitions  of  Homer  a  uniform  *  grand  style,'  which 
is  the  modem  requisite  for  an  epic  poem.  It  must  be  admitted 
also  that  in  this  instance  our  modem  sentiment  attaches  too 
great  a  force  to  one  or  two  expressions  in  Greek  poets,  and 
chiefly  to  the  beautiful  passage  of  Pindar,  Olymp.  ii.  100,  &c 
Yet  in  this  exquisite  ode  the  poet  seems  to  rise  above  other 
poets  and  moralists,  not  so  much  in  the  clearness  with  which 
he  speaks  of  immediate  retribution  after  death  both  to  the  evil 
and  the  good,  as  in  the  vivid  colouring  which  he  throws  over 
the  future  joyous  life  of  the  righteous.  .If  others  seldom  get 
beyond  the  negative  freedom  from  tears  and  labour,  he  adds 
the  brightness  of  a  sun  which  never  sets,  and  golden  flowers  on 
land  and  water,  fanned  by  the  breeze  which  comes  from  the 
gentle  ocean  stream.  Compared  with  this  warm  and  glowing 
life,  the  shades  of  Herakles  and  Achilleus  in  the  Odyssey  dwell 
in  a  cold  and  cheerless  paradise.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  feeling  of  Pindar  is  both  older  and  more  true.  The 
conviction  of  immorality  would,  in  the  ages  of  strict  m3rthical 
speech,  be  almost  unconscious  ;  and  the  assumption  of  a  happy 
immortality  would  be  forced  upon  them  by  the  necessities  of 
their  ordinary  language.  It  is  precisely  that  conviction  which 
would  be  weakened,  and  finally  give  way  before  the  indiffer- 
ence and  scepticism  of  later  ages,  and  which  perhaps  we  may  be 
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permitted  to  bring  out  more  prominently  in  legends  which 
clearly  belong  to  the  earliest  mythological  age.  It  can  scarcely 
be  brought  out  more  forcibly  than  in  the  speech  of  an  Indian 
chieftain  to  Columbus,  if  we  may  only  credit  its  authenticity. 
See  Washington  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus,  book  vii.  ch.  v. 

Note  *',  page  142. 

In  Minos  Professor  Max  Miiller  recognises  the  Sanskrit  Manu, 
a  mortal  Zeus  (Lectures  on  Language,  Series  11.  457). 

Note  8*,  page  145. 

Skylla,  according  to  one  version,  was  changed  into  a  fish, 
Nisos  into  an  eagle.  This  is  one  of  the  many  involuntary 
transformations  which  occur  in  Greek  mythology.  See,  further, 
Note'"'. 

Note  ^,  page  150. 

The  notion  which  traced  the  name  of  Hellespont  to  the 
legend  of  Phrixos  and  Helle  is  clearly  the  result  of  the  same 
localising  tendency  which  we  have  marked  in  the  myth  of 
Endymion,  and  which  may  be  traced  out  in  very  many  others. 
In  this  instance  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  what  wider  fact 
has  been  localised.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  by  the 
Hellespont  Homer  sometimes  means  the  straits  known  by  that 
name,  there  are  other  and  more  numerous  passages  in  which 
he  applies  the  name  to  the  open  sea.  In  t^e  former  sense  he 
speaks  of  it  as  dydfi^oosy  in  the  latter  as  vXarifs  and  direlpuv ;  nor 
could  the  name  xSm-os  have  been  given  originally  to  a  narrow 
strait.  But,  while  we  admit  that  the  name  which  first  de- 
scribed the  whole  -^gaean  sea  was  afterwards  limited  to  the 
strait,  we  may  hesitate  to  propound  or  to  maintain  any  theory 
as  to  its  real  origin.  If  Helle  can  be  the  name  of  no  single 
person,  it  must  in  all  probability  be  that  of  a  people,  and  thus 
it  seems  sufficiently  clear  that  the  name  marks  an  early  position 
of  the  Helli,  or  Selli^  and  possibly  points  to  some  of  their  early 
migrations.  But  from  what  quarter  this  migration  issued,  and 
to  what  point  it  tended,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered 
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with  certainty.  Mr  Gladstone  (Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age, 
vol.  L  p.  497,  &C.)  sees  in  this  name,  as  in  that  of  the  nvei 
Selleeis,  conclusive  proof  of  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race,  and  the  evidence  of  their  passage  from  Asia  into 
Europe.  The  subject  of  Hellenic  ethnology  will  probably  come 
out  in  clearer  light  at  no  distant  day  ;  but  its  <^fficulties  will 
be  removed  or  lessened  rather  by  the  patient  toil  of  philological 
and  ethnological  research,  than  by  theories  which  alter  all  may 
turn  out  to  rest  on  the  accidental  resemblance  of  words  which 
could  have  had  no  relation  to  each  other. 

Phrixos  was  held  to  be  the  eponymos  of  Phrygia  ;  the  fonn 
Phryxos  may  have  been  adopted  to  suit  the  charge  brought 
against  him  of  spoiling  the  wheat  by  roasting  it.  (See  Grote 
History  of  Greece,  voL  L  p.  170.) 

Note  ^,  page  151. 

The  myth  represents  Phrixos  as  having  sacrificed  the  ram  to 
Zeus  Phyxios.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  apologise  for  a  varia- 
tion which  in  no  way  affects  the  general  character  of  the  tale. 

Note  ®  page  157. 

A  hand-glass  of  steel,  or  other  polished  metal,  sufficed  for 
the  needs  of  Greek  and  Koman  maidens.  The  Hindoo  women 
carry  such  mirrors  attached  by  rings  to  their  fingers.  They  are 
now  of  glass ;  but  the  fashion  probably  comes  down  from  an 
earlier  day. 

Note  ^,  page  158. 

Compare  the  beautiful  description  of  the  death  of  Alethe  in 
Moore's  Epicurean. 

Note  ^\  page  158. 

This  is  the  legend  which,  stripped  of  every  marvellous 
feature,  is  gravely  taken  by  Herodotus,  along  with  two  other 
legends  treated  in  the  same  way,  as  supplying  connected  causes 
for  the  great  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  in  the 
generation  immediately  preceding  his  own.  (Tale  of  the  Great 
Persian  War,  pp.  3,  267.) 
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Note  w  page  162. 

According  to  the  veTsion  of  Apollodoros  (iii.  10,  7),  Aithra 
was  brought  by  force  from  Athens  to  Troizen.  The  tale  is  a 
curious  complication  of  myths.  Having  related  the  story  which 
made  Helen  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Nemesis,  he  goes  on  to 
tell  how  Theseus  stole  Helen  and  brought  her  to  Athens,  and 
how  Kastor  and  Polydeukes,  while  Theseus  was  absent  in 
Hades,  took  Athens  and  brought  away  thence  not  only  Helen 
but  Aithra.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  they  could  only  have  been 
taken  while  Theseus  was  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead. 

Note  ^y  'page  165. 

*  It  was  not  without  reason  that  Theseus  was  said  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  proverb,  Another  Herakles ;  for  not  only  is 
there  a  strong  resemblance  between  them  in  many  particular 
features,  but  it  also  seems  clear  that  Theseus  was  to  Attica 
what  Herakles  was  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  that  his  career 
likewise  represents  the  events  of  a  period  which  cannot  have 
been  exactly  measured  by  any  human  life,  and  probably  includes 
many  centuries'  (ThirlwaU,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  130).  It 
would  have  been  still  more  true  to  say  that  his  life,  like  that 
of  Theseus,  Belleroph6n,  Achilleus,  Meleagros,  and  Odysseus, 
is  but  the  sun's  life  of  a  day  or  the  yearly  life  of  the  seasons. 

Note  %  page  170. 

The  wish  to  retain  as  much  simplicity  as  possible  for  the 
character  of  Ariadn^  furnished  the  reason  for  not  adopting  that 
version  which  saves  the  consistency  of  Theseus  by  representing 
hiTn  as  compelled  by  Dionysos  to  give  up  the  daughter  of  Minos. 

Note  ^f  page  172. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  refer  to  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
lyrical  poems  in  the  English  language,  in  which  Shelley  sings 
of  the  fiight  of  Arethusa  from  the  heights  of  Erymanthos  to 
the  Ortygian  shore,  where  love  wakens  in  her  when  life  is 
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ended.  Only  the  constant  reading  of  the  poems  in  which  he 
dwells  on  Greek  myths  will  reveal  the  astonishing  insight 
which  Shelley,  by  the  strength  of  his  personal  feeling,  obtained 
into  the  true  character  of  that  mythology. 

Nott  ^^page  176. 

Za^ws  ZcSijpw  KoX  4>ipov<ra  roHyofia.  Mr  Grote  considers  the 
pun  unworthy  of  a  dignified  tragedy.  In  this  instance,  possibly, 
Sophokles  may  have  interpreted  the  name  rightly ;  it  is  other- 
wise with  his  pun  on  the  name  of  Ajax  (Aj.  425). 

Note  %  page  177. 

In  Homer,  Tyr6  becomes  the  wife  of  Kretheus.  Mr  Grote 
thinks  that  liie  present  version  originated  with  Sophokles  (Hia- 
tory  of  Greece,  voL  L  p.  148).  As  with  many  other  legends,  it 
is  possible  that  several  versions  may  have  existed  together 
witiiout  any  attempt  to  reconcile  their  inconsistency. 

Note  ^^,  page  17S. 

This,  as  well  as  the  more  common  version,  is  given  by 
Pausanias  (ix.  31,  6).  However  curious  may  be  the  reason 
which  he  gravely  gives  for  thinking  that  the  flower  called  the 
narcissus  was  known  before  the  death  of  Karkissos,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  description  of  the  love  of  Narkissos  for  his 
sister  implies  that  modern  Greek  sentiment  which  mars  the 
ordinary  version  of  the  tale  of  Kephalos  and  Prokris. 

As  in  the  tale  of  Daphn^,  the  rejection  of  the  version  which 
speaks  of  a  metamorphosis  involves  no  intrusion  of  strictly 
modem  sentiment,  although  the  reasons  for  rejecting  it  are  not 
so  conclusive  as  in  the  myth  of  Daphne.  But  of  the  many 
forms  in  which  the  tale  is  told,  one  only  relates  the  actual 
change  of  his  body  into  the  flower ;  another  says  that  he  killed 
himself,  and  that  the  plant  sprang  up  from  his  blood,  while  the 
legend  preserved  by  Pausanias  states  that  he  melted  away  into 
a  well ;  and  for  his  looking  into  the  well  more  than  one  reason 
IS  given. 
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^ote  »,  page  180. 

The  character  of  this  myth  as  a  solar  legend  was  not,  and 
could  not  have  been,  present  to  the  mind  of  Virgil,  as  he  wrote 
his  exquisite  lines  upon  it  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Georgics, 
the  only  lines  perhaps  in  which  he  exhibits  true  poetical  power. 
But  any  one  who  reads  them  will  easily  see  how  his  own 
appreciation  of  the  myth  has  caused  him  to  give  almost  every 
detail  of  the  legend  in  harmony  with  its  origin.     Eurydikd  is 
one  of  the  many  names  of  the  dawn,  on  whose  death,  when 
stung  by  the  serpent  of  night,  Orpheus,  the  sun,  descends  to 
seek  her  in  the  regions  below  the  earth,  and  brings  her  up 
behind  himself  in  the  morning,  only  to  destroy  her  by  his 
brightness  when  he  turns  to  look  upon  her.    The  name  of 
Orpheus  we  cannot  explain  from  any  similar  names  in  Greek  ; 
but,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  shown  (Essay  on  Compara- 
tive Mythology,  p.  127),  *  Orpheus  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Sanskrit  Kibhu,  or  Arbhu,  which,  though  it  is  best  known  as 
the  name  of  the  three  Ribhus,  was  used  in  the  Veda  as  an  epi- 
thet of  Indra,  and  a  name  of  the  sunJ 

Note  ^^,  page  180. 

The  legend  of  Orpheus  was  localised  in  the  country  which 
we  commonly  mean  when  we  speak  of  Thrace ;  and  Virgil 
sings  of  his  death  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  The  name  of 
Thessaly  has  been  substituted,  not  by  the  licence  which  may 
be  permitted  in  mythological  detail,  but  because  the  common 
meaning  attached  to  the  word  Thrace  gives  an  entirely 
erroneous  conception  of  the  word  as  it  occurs  in  Homer,  "We 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  determine  in  which  Thrace  the 
legend  was  first  localised  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  Homer 
by  the  term  Oprji^  did  not  mean  to  describe  a  man  as  belonging 
to  the  country  watered  by  the  Hebrus.  When  wishing  to  mark 
the  latter,  he  uses  the  form  QptjiKios ;  and  even  where  he  uses 
this  form,  there  are  only  one  or  two  instances  where  it  must 
be  taken  as  limited  to  this  country,  as  in  Iliad  xxiii.  230,  where, 
when  the  flame  of  the  pyre  of  Patroklos  is  extinguished,  the 
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winds  go  homewards,  QprjtKiov  Karh.  vSptov;  and  again,  when 
Samos,  Iliad  xiL  12,  has  the  same  epithet.  But  the  term  6/»$| 
is  in  Homer  strictly  an  adjective,  equivalent  to  rpiyx*^ 
Thamyris  the  Thracian,  who  is  blinded  by  the  Muses  at  Dorion, 
in  the  Pylian  dominions  of  Nestor,  is  unquestionably  a  GreeL 
He  is  on  his  road  from  Oichalia,  the  abode  of  the  Thessalian 
Eurytos,  and  is  evidently  going  to  take  part  in  a  contest  of 
Rhapsodes  or  reciters  of  epic  poetry.  He  is  a  Greek  in  tongue, 
which  he  could  not  have  been  if  belonging  to  a  country  so 
completely  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Hellenic  world  as  the 
barbarian  Thrace.  In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  all  highland 
districts,  whether  of  Arcadia,  -^tolia,  Thessaly,  or  any  other, 
would  to  Homer  be  Thracians.  In  the  tale  therefore  Orpheus 
is  placed  in  some  Hellenic  Thrace,  as  more  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  Greek  legend.  For  a  more  complete  examination 
of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr  Gladstone's  *  Homer 
and  the  Homeric  Age,*  voL  L  p.  158,  &c 

A^ote^^\  page  186, 

In  the  legend  of  Kadmos  and  Europa  the  names  themselves 
suggest  speculations  as  to  its  origin.  Niebuhr,  while  rejecting 
the  existence  of  any  historic  Kadmos,  receives  the  names  as  proof 
of  a  Phoonician  settlement  in  Boeotia  (*  Lectures  on  Ancient 
History,*  voL  i.  p.  80).  But,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  words  are  strictly  Semitic,  it  would  be  rash  to  infer  from 
this  the  fact  of  such  a  settlement.  The  character  of  the  myth 
is  as  clearly  solar  as  is  that  of  the  legends  which  speak  of 
End}Tm6n,  or  Eos,  or  Prokris. 

^oU  iw  page  19a 

The  legend  of  Bellerophon  exhibits  points  of  resemblance  to 
many  others.  (See  Tale  of  the  Great  Persian  War,  p.  318, 
note  2.)  It  is  plain,  however,  that  in  its  origin  it  belongs  to 
the  solar  myths  of  Herakles  and  Endymion  and  Meleagros. 
In  its  general  character  (like  the  legend  of  Perseus  and  An- 
diomedai  with  a  few  others),  it  approaches  more  to  the  spirit  of 
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Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  mythology.  Belleroph6n  must  be 
numbered  with  the  mythic  heroes  of  the  Volsung  tale  and  the 
Nibelimgen  Lied,  Sigmund,  Sigurd,  and  Baldr.  In  all,  the 
original  type,  although  still  visible  enough,  is  more  or  less  over- 
laid by  details  and  incidents  grouped  aroimd  it  by  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  have  been  handed 
down.    Max  MiQler,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  ii.  172. 

Note  103,  page  199. 

That  Homer  knew  of  the  death  of  Meleagros  is  evident  from 
the  statement  in  the  catalogue,  II.  ii.  640.  But  our  ignorsmce 
of  the  way  in  which  he  might  have  related  his  death  does  not 
justify  us  in  regarding  the  versions  given  by  the  fabulists  as 
post-Homeric.  By  the  evidence  of  language,  the  incident  of 
the  burning  brand  must  have  been  known  long  before  the  time 
of  Homer,  and  is  a  relic  of  the  genuine  solar  legend,  handed 
down  in  the  common  speech  of  the  people,  yet,  like  so  many 
other  legends,  neglected  by  the  epic  poet  because  it  did  not  suit 
his  purpose  to  narrate  it.  It  is  most  unsafe  to  argue  against 
the  antiquity  of  a  tale  from  the  mere  silence  of  Homer.  A 
few  casual  expressions  give  us  hints  of  factions  amongst  the 
gods — of  conflicts  between  them  and  the  giant  Titans  :  while 
an  epithet  is  the  chief  evidence  that  even  in  the  Homeric 
theology  Zeus  was  not  the  oldest  of  the  rulers  of  heaven.  But 
these  incidents  involve  the  whole  legend  of  Prometheus ;  yet  of 
that  legend  Homer  says  nothing.  The  truth  is  that  the  epic 
poet,  naturally  enough,  made  use  of  those  legends,  or  parts  of 
legends,  which  he  found  convenient,  and  amongst  their  many 
versions  adopted  that  which  best  fitted  in  with  his  design. 
Thus  Tlepolemos  (see  Tale  No.  XLV.)  tells  of  the  vengeance 
which  Herakles  took  upon  Laomedon,  but  he  says  little  of  his 
other  exploits,  and  nothing  of  his  loves  or  of  his  death. 

In  the  present  tale  I  have  endeavoured  to  weave  together 
the  Homeric  incidents,  with  what  seems  to  be  the  older  version, 
into  one  consistent  whole. 
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Note  W4,  page  207. 

Mr  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  voL  ii  p.  320,  &c.)  has  brought 
out  very  vividly  the  influence  of  the  great  festivals  at  Olympia 
and  elsewhere  in  imparting  to  the  various  Hellenic  tribes  some- 
thing like  a  national  character. 

Note  ^^,  page  219. 

The  growth  of  an  historical  sense  is  strikingly  shown  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  Herodotus  adopts  the  impudent  forgeries 
of  the  Egyptian  priests  as  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  in  the  tale 
of  Troy  which  he  evidently  regarded  as  insuperable.  All  his 
love  for  the  Trojan  legends,  all  his  deep  faith  in  a  supernatural 
order  of  causation,  cannot  bring  him  to  think  that  for  ten  long 
years  a  whole  people  chose  to  suffer  the  miseries  of  war  rather 
than  give  up  a  woman  whom  they  regarded  as  the  cause  of  all 
their  sufferings.  This  incredible  folly  is  to  him  a  sufficient 
justification  for  accepting  the  statement  that  Helen  was  not  at 
Troy  at  all,  but  that  she  was  detained  in  Egypt  by  order  of  the 
king  (Herodotus  iL  1 20).  It  must  be  noticed  that  in  this  instance 
Herodotus  does  not  refuse  to  believe  on  account  of  any  super- 
natural marvels,  although  even  with  regard  to  these  his  faith  is 
not  altogether  uncriticising  (see  Tale  of  the  Persian  War,  pp- 
268,  276).  His  unbelief  of  the  story  here  rests  on  the  analysis 
of  human  motives,  and  he  is  proof  even  against  the  statement 
that  the  Trojan  senators  wished  to  give  her  up,  but  that  her 
great  beauty  made  them  abandon  their  purpose,  as  soon  as  she 
came  among  them.  (Iliad,  iiL  154,  &c.)  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  so  great  a  change  of  sentiment  would  have  been 
fcital  even  to  the  preservation  of  the  Trojan  legend,  if  it  had 
not  been  defended  by  the  safeguard  of  metre  until  it  was  com- 
mitted to  writing.  The  bulk  of  Vedic  prose  tradition  is  indeed 
greater  than  that  of  the  Homeric  poems  ;  but  the  former  was 
preserved  orally,  not  only  because  there  has  never  been  a  change 
of  feeling  regarding  its  statements,  but  because  it  has  been 
specially  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  a  priestly  caste.  The 
Sagas  of  Northern  Europe  would  be  more  a  case  in  point ;  but 
the  prose  Njala  of  Iceland  would  never  have  survived  for  Mr 
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Dasent  to  edit,  had  it  been  handed  down  orally,  and  if  the 
sentiment  of  a  later  day  had  come  to  discern  any  violent  im- 
probability or  incongruity  in  the  nanative. 

Mte  ^**,  page  220. 

The  arrows  of  Philoktetes  and  the  robe  by  which  Medeia 
avenges  herself  on  lason  come  from  Herakles  or  Helios,  and 
are  relics  of  the  mythical  phrases  which  described  the  fiery 
action  of  a  vertical  sun.  The  idea  of  the  poisoned  robe,  which 
was  fatal  to  Herakles  himself,  was  suggested  by  his  death- 
struggle  with  the  blood-stained  clouds  of  evening. 

Note  ^^,  page  222. 

The  variations  in  the  tale  of  Paris  and  (En6n^  are  many  in 
number.  Those  in  which  the  present  story  departs  from  the 
ordinary  version  are  suggested  by  Apollodorus  and  Lykophron ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  in  Homer  in- 
consistent with  them.  It  is  certainly  not  asserted  that  Paris 
had  always  been  so  worthless  as  he  shows  himseK  during  the 
time  of  which  the  Iliad  professes  to  give  the  history. 

The  lament  of  CEnon^  has  been  versified  by  Professor  Aytoun, 
in  his  volume  of  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  ;  but  the  poem 
of  Mr  Tennyson  had  scarcely  left  room  for  another ;  and  the 
only  justification  of  the  present  story  is,  perhaps,  that  it  gives 
the  whole  legend,  whereas  Mr  Tennyson  confines  himself  to 
the  judgment  of  Paris  and  the  mourning  of  (En6ne  for  hia 
desertion, 

J^^ote^^^, page  223. 

X06pa  pdK' 
Tpois  iiriKpo^ffavras  *ATp€ldas  ddxpu  fi^  Karaax^ty, 

^schylus,  Agamfiemnon,  200. 

2^016"^^, page  226. 
Homer,  Iliad  ii  308-329. 
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Mte^'^^y  page  227. 

In  the  great  trilogy  of  iEschylus  nothing  perhaps  is  moie 
remarkable  than  the  wonderful  power  with  which  he  has 
united  legends,  not  originally  connected,  into  one  harmonious 
whole.  In  the  present  tale,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  some 
idea  of  that  imity,  which  is  founded  quite  as  much  on  a  pro- 
found theological  conviction  as  on  his  own  poetical  instincts. 
Ate  with  him  has  lost  her  ancient  character  of  mischievous 
folly  (Note  **),  and  is  now  the  principle  of  divine  vengeance, 
which,  though  late,  never  fails  to  bring  home  the  sin  of  the  trans- 
gressor, and  which  can  never  be  appeased  without  a  judicial 
expiation.  That  this  is  the  one  pervading  thought  and  behef 
in  the  whole  trilogy  is  plain  (if  other  proof  were  wanting), 
from  the  fact  that  the  poet  has  rejected  every  version  whidi, 
by  representing  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  as  not  really  accom- 
plished, would  convert  the  calamities  of  the  house  of  Agamem- 
non into  mere  accidents  not  referable  to  a  universal  moral  law. 

Mte  ^^\  page  228. 
The  sign  of  the  snake  and  the  sparrows.    II.  300-331. 

Mte  "^  page  230. 

These  are,  in  fact,  the  immortal  Harits,  who  draw  the  car  of 
Indra  up  the  heaven. 

^ote  "«,  page  230. 

This  Dodona  is  not  the  later  and  more  widely  known  Dodona 
of  Epeiros.  (Gladstone,  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  voL  i 
p.  104  ;  Iliad  xvi.  233.) 

Mte  "*,  page  230. 
See  p.  Hii. 


ik^: 


^ote  "',  page  231. 
IL  xvii.  438-460. 
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Mte^^^ypage  232. 
IL  xviiL  117. 

MU  "^  page  233. 
II.  xix.  137. 

Mte  118,  page  233. 
•      11.  xLx.  409-423. 

Mte^^^ypage  234. 
II.  xxiiL  185  ;  xxiv.  20. 

Mte  i»,  page  235. 
II.  xxiv.  512. 

Note  i»,  page  235. 

IL  xxii.  360.  This  passage  fumishes  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  poets  of  the  Iliad  were  well  acquainted  with  many 
mythical  tales  which,  it  formed  no  part  of  their  object  to  recount. 

Mte  122,  page  235. 
Od.  xxiv.  42.     Zei/s  XafXarri  iraOaev, 

Mte'^^y  page  239, 

The  motives  are  so  given,  Homer  Iliad,  xiL  310-328.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  they  attribute  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  kings  or  chiefs  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people.  The 
Lykia  of  Homer  was  not,  however,  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
Lykian  confederacy  of  later  times.  But  see  Freeman's  History 
of  Federal  Government,  voL  L  p.  216,  note  5. 
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Mte^^,  page  240. 

The  character  of  Apollo,  as  the  lord  of  light,  first  won  for 
him  the  names  of  AiJXtoj  and  Auin77€i^$,  and  then  localised  him 
in  Delos  and  Lykia.  It  is  the  same  with  Endymidn  and  liis 
Latmian  cave,  with  Pyrrha  the  wife  of  Deukalion,  and  a  host 
of  others. 

Mte  i««,  page  243. 

The  name  of  Tithonos,  the  father  of  Menin6n,  mnst  have 
retained  something  of  its  mythical  force  for  the  Greek,  when 
he  spoke  of  Eos  as  leaving  his  couch  in  the  morning  to  bring 
back  daylight  to  men.  If,  even  when  they  thus  spoke,  they 
had  lost  the  consciousness  that  Tithonos  and  Titan  were  the 
same,  and  that  both  were  names  for  the  sun,  yet  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  they  thought  or  spoke  of  Eos,  the  morning,  as 
leaving  the  couch  of  a  Trojan  prince  who  was  the  son  of 
Laomedon,  and  a  brother  of  Priam.  But,  as  Professor  Mai 
Miiller  has  remarked  (Comp.  Mythology),  because  *  Tithonos 
was  a  prince  of  Troy,  his  son,  the  Ethiopian  Memndn,  had  to 
take  part  in  the  Trojan  war.*  His  mythical  character  is  again 
shown  by  the  tears  of  *  morning  dew '  which  his  mother  sheds 
on  his  death. 

^ote  I'*,  page  245. 

See  the  sentiment  of  Hektor  (Iliad  xiL  243),  adopted  in  no 
sceptical  spirit  by  Epameinondas.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the 
totally  different  interpretations  given  by  the  same  men  of  the 
same  omens,  if  only  their  own  circumstances  are  changed.  A 
notable  instance  is  furnished  by  Nikias  and  his  soothsayers,  in 
the  case  of  the  eclipse  which  sealed  the  death-warrant  of  the 
Athenian  army  before  Syracuse.  See  Grote,  History  of  Greece, 
voL  vii.  p.  433. 

JS^ote  ^^,  page  246. 

On  the  light  which  this  statement  has  been  supposed  to 
throw  on  the  art  of  sculpture  in  the  Homeric  ages,  see  Thirl- 
wall,  History  of  Greece,  voL  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  233,  &c. 
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Note  i»,  page  251. 

This  incident  in  the  great  epic  of  Homer  brings  out  with 
special  prominence  the  notions  then  held  on  the  problem  of 
man's  free  will,  and  the  Divine  foreknowledge,  or  rather  pre- 
destination. Hektor  anticipates  the  destruction  of  Priam  and 
his  people  as  an  absolute  certainty,  yet  that  knowledge  does 
not  interfere  with  his  active  energy,  or  with  prayers  for  the  aid 
of  Athen^.  He  knows  that  present  effort  is  his  duty ;  the  issue 
he  is  content  to  leave  with  a  power  over  which  mortal  man  has 
no  controL  He  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  his  wife 
and  child  shall  dwell  as  slaves  in  another  land  ;  but  the  fore- 
boding does  not  prevent  him  from  doing  all  he  can  to  defend 
them  now.  He  gives  in  immediate  action  the  only  solution  of 
the  mysterious  problem  ;  and  this  portion  of  the  Iliad  is  there- 
fore invested  with  a  deeper  pathos  and  a  more  genuine  human 
feeling  than  any  other. 

Note  i»,  'page  252. 

The  tales  here  selected  from  the  Odyssey  may  perhaps  im- 
press upon  the  reader's  mind  its  general  character  as  a  poem,  of 
the  substantial  unity  of  which  there  can  be  but  little  question. 
They  profess  to  do  no  more  than  to  represent  faithfully  those 
parts  of  the  Odyssey  from  which  they  are  taken ;  nor  will  they 
be  found  to  exhibit  any  departure  from  the  original  narrative  in 
more  than  one  or  two  unimportant  points  of  detail  But  special 
care  has  been  taken  not  to  fasten  upon  the  poet  any  didactic 
aim  further  than  his  words  may  clearly  justify  us  in  so  doing. 
This  notion  of  secondary  motives  has  found  acceptance  not 
only  with  Christian  writers,  but  with  Latin  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age.  While  the  former  have  seen  in  the  Odyssey 
an  allegory  setting  forth  the  passage  of  the  soul  through  the 
probation  of  life,  and  in  the  longing  of  Odysseus  for  Ithaka  dis- 
cover the  yearning  of  the  soul  to  reach  its  home  in  heaven,  a 
writer  like  Horace  will  extract  from  the  same  poems  a  keen 
and  systematic  satire  on  vices  which  could  not  exist  in  an 
epical  age,  and  a  complete  philosophy  which  may  vie  with  that 
of  Chrysippos  or  Krantor,    By  placing  the  line  in  which 
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Horace  expresses  this  conviction  on  the  title-page  of  liis 
Homeric  studies,  Mr  Gladstone  affirms  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  view  taken  by  the  Latin  satirist  But  while  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  moral  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  any  poem  which 
treats  of  human  deeds  and  human  sufferings,  we  shall  have  to 
note  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  imputation  of  such 
moral  aim  is  contradicted  by  the  express  words  of  the  epic 
poet.  In  whatever  way  we  may  decide  the  question  of  the 
composition  of  the  Homeric  poems,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  written  at  a  time  when  philosophical  analysis  was  im- 
practicable, and  when  such  didactic  aims,  even  if  they  existed, 
would  never  have  been  perceived  by  an  audience  such  as  that 
which  alone  must  have  been  gathered  round  the  Homeric 
rhapsodists.  Nor  can  the  ingenuity  with  which  Mr  Gladstone 
and  other  writers  have  drawn  out  such  meanings  overthrow  the 
plain  facts  urged  against  such  a  course  by  Mr  Grote,  History  of 
Greece,  voL  ii  p.  276,  &c. 


Note '^^^^  page  ^b'2. 

This  is  the  conception  of  Odysseus  as  given  by  Homer.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  proximity  of  wisdom  to  craft  is 
betrayed  even  in  the  Iliad,  and  that  Odysseus  can  boast  of 
having  assassinated  a  man  with  the  most  mean  and  cowardly 
stealthiness,  without,  it  would  seem,  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  his  treachery.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  exercises 
that  legitimate  influence,  gained  by  power  of  thought  and 
readiness  of  words,  which  was  the  guarantee  of  future  Hellenic 
development,  as  its  absence  amongst  Eastern  nations  gave  the 
assurance  of  their  hopeless  bondage.  But  the  character  of 
Odysseus  suffered  during  each  succeeding  generation,  and, 
along  with  that  of  most  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  underwent  a 
miserable  degradation,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  best  tragedians 
of  Greece.  (See  more  particularly  Gladstone's  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  Age,  vol.  iii.  590,  &c.)  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  in  Mr  Gladstone's  eyes  the  contrast  is  heightened  by  his 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  Homeric  AchiUeus  and  Helen,  if 
not  of  Odysseus  and  others. 
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A^ote  "1,  page  253. 

Homer,  Iliad  ii.  161-154  There  is  probably  nothing  in  the 
mythology  of  Northern  Europe  which  answers  to  the  Nostoi  or 
return  of  the  heroes  from  Ilion.  But  the  kinsfolk  of  Gunnar 
carry  on  the  strife  in  their  own  land.  As  soon  as  Brynhild  or 
Helen  is  placed  in  another  country,  a  foreign  expedition  is  the 
result ;  and  the  necessity  of  return  would  naturally  furnish  a 
subject  of  almost  inexhaustible  richness  for  an  age  in  which  all 
such  tales  were  received  as  so  much  veritable  history. 

Note  "*,  pas^e  253. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  depreciate  the  deep  and  honest  love 
which  during  his  whole  absence  Odysseus  feels  and  expresses 
for  his  home,  and  which  grows  altogether  more  intense  as  that 
absence  is  prolonged.  But  a  protest  must  be  entered  when  it 
is  asserted  that  by  this  deep  human  love  the  poet  intended  to 
signify  the  yearning  of  the  soul  for  its  home  in  heaven,  and  the 
course  of  the  Christian  warrior  battling  with  fleshly  temptations 
in  his  heavenward  journey.  The  poet  had  no  such  didactic  or 
theological  aim ;  and  certainly  Odysseus,  although  exhibiting 
a  marvellous  power  of  self-restraint  at  all  times  when  such 
restraint  was  necessary,  is  no  pattern  of  strict  asceticism.  This 
is  evident  not  only  in  his  determination  to  listen  to  the  Seirens' 
song  while  he  takes  measures  to  counteract  its  dangers,  and  in 
his  indulgence  of  his  appetite  when  Hermes  has  provided  him 
with  a  safeguard  against  all  evil  consequences,  but  still  more  in 
the  conditions  of  his  sojourn  with  Kirke  and  Kalypso,  even 
while  he  went  forth  daily  to  weep  on  the  sea-shore,  overcome 
by  his  inexpressible  yearning  for  his  home. 

Note  ^38,  page  257. 

The  choric  song  in  Mr  Tennyson's  '  Lotos-eaters  *  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  feelings  of  men  who  have  shared  in  the 
Lotos-eaters'  feast.  It  is,  however,  a  philosophical  analysis ; 
and  the  single  expression  of  Homer  ifioi^XoPTo  vbcrov  Xd- 
$€ff0ai)  does  not  immediately  suggest  speculations  on  the  end 
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and  purpose  of  human  life,  although  it  may  leave  room  for 
them.  In  this  episode  the  self-restraint  of  Odysseus  is  con- 
spicuous ;  but  he  was  conscious  of  a  great  and  pressing  danger, 
and  conscious  also  that  he  had  no  charm  or  antidote  against  it ; 
and  at  all  such  times  his  self-control  and  determined  energy 
never  failed  him.  Had  Hermes  been  present  now  with  some 
preservative,  doubtless  Odysseus  would  have  been  as  curious  to 
taste  the  fruit  of  the  lotos,  as  he  was  ready  to  feast  with  Eirke 
or  listen  to  the  Seirens'  song. 

NoU  ^**,  page  258. 
See  p.  liL 

i^ofe"5,^a^e259. 

qOt  €{fvti.t  poKieuf  oih-e  Tpv/ufij<ri  iifdrpat,     Odyssey  ix.  137. 

The  charge  brought  against  the  epic  and  tragic  poets  of 
Greece,  that  they  fail  of  apprehending  the  features  of  natural 
scenery,  and  that  their  descriptions  express  merely  sensuous 
impressions,  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  without  weight, 
although  by  writers  like  Mr  Ruskin  it  has  been  pushed  too 
far.  Yet  the  description  of  the  Cyclop's  island,  of  the  Seirens* 
rocks,  of  the  sea-shore  in  Phgeakia,  with  others,  may  be  held 
in  some  measure  to  rebut  this  charge  ;  and  one  or  two  quota- 
tions are  here  given,  to  show  that  the  details  of  which  they 
speak  are  not  a  translator's  invention. 

A  more  decided  picture  is  given  (Odyssey  ix.  140-1)  of  the 
fountain  by  the  cave  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  the  poplar 
trees  clustered  round  it. 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  stated  that  the  Cyclop's  ignorance  of 
Agamemnon  and  the  Achaian  heroes  is  rather  implied  than 
expressed.     Odysseus  believes  that  the  name  of  Agamemnon 
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would  at  least  secure  him  from  harm,  and  Polyphemos  replies 
that  he  would  not  spare  him  for  any  dread  even  of  the  wrath 
of  Zeus  himself.     (Odyssey,  ix.  278,  &c.) 

Nott  ^»8,  'pojge  265. 

The  actual  comparison  which  the  poet  here  makes  of  the 
intended  club  of  Polyphemos  is  to  the  mast  of  a  twenty-oared 
ship.  But  it  is  more  curious  to  note  the  special  number  of 
waggons,  namely,  two-and-twenty,  which  he  says  would  be 
wanted  in  order  to  move  the  stone  which  the  hands  of  the 
giant  placed  with  ease  against  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  In  an 
elaborate  discussion  (Studies  on  Homer,  voL  iii.  p.  425,  &c.), 
Mr  Gladstone  maintains  that  the  sense  of  nimiber  in  Homer 
was  very  vague  and  imperfect.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
speciiy  examples  to  prove  the  universal  tendency  to  use  round 
numbers  in  order  to  leave  the  impression  of  magnitude  or 
multiplicity.  The  catalogue  alone  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Iliad  would  yield  an  indefinite  nimiber  of  examples.  But 
such  instances  scarcely  explain  the  two-and-twenty  waggons, 
which  is  not  a  round  number.  And,  however  readily  we  may 
admit  the  indistinct  notion  of  number  shown  by  Homer,  we 
cannot  forget  that  the  existence  of  words  for  specific  numbers 
in  hundreds,  and  even  in  thousands,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  at 
least  before  his  time  the  process  of  enumeration,  of  which  they 
are  the  result,  had  been  gone  through.  The  vague  and  im- 
perfect sense  of  the  poet  can  hardly  then  be  considered  a  con- 
dition imposed  on  him  by  necessity. 

NoU  '^,  'pa^e  272. 

The  impression,  on  reading  of  the  deception  of  Polyphemos 
by  the  name  O&rts,  would  naturally  be  that  the  poet  intended 
a  pun.  This  natural  view  has  not  been  allowed  to  pass  un- 
questioned, and  the  opinion  has  been  advanced,  that,  if  a  pun 
be  intended,  it  lies  probably  in  the  contrast  of  o^rty  as  a  mere 
play  of  sound  against  M^ts,  from  which  Odysseus  has  his  com- 
mon epithet  of  iroKj^firiTis,  *the  man  of  much  counsel.'  The 
illustration  seems  far-fetched,  and  the  notion  itself  of  little  force. 
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There  is,  however,  one  line  which  appears  decisiye  as  to  tbe 
meaning  of  the  poet  When  the  other  Cyclopes  are  asking 
Polyphemos  what  ails  him,  they  put  the  question  in  the  usual 
form — 

^  yJl  res  (T*  airrhv  ktcIvci  dSK(p  i^  pLri<l>uf  ; 

Odyssey,  ix.  406. 

Now,  if  the  poet  had  purposed  to  contrast  odrit  with  ik%n% 
*  counsel,'  the  reply  of  Polyphemos  must  have  been  conveyed 
in  a  corresponding  form ;  whereas,  instead  of  $dXy  ^  fi^v^i  lui 
answer  is — 

&  0/Xo(  ofh-Ls  fie  KTcivei  86X4)  OTAE  /SZi^^cf. 

The  negative  is  clumsy,  as  making  Polyphemos  state  an  un- 
truth ;  but  in  no  other  way  would  the  idea  of  the  nonentity  of 
Odysseus  have  been  impressed  on  the  giants  outside  the  cave, 
and  the  use  of  ^8^  would  have  invested  odrts  with  as  much  sub- 
stance as  Odysseus  himself. 

Mte '^^,  page  273. 

The  tale  of  Kirke  and  her  magic  art  appears  to  tell  decisively 
against  any  special  didactic  aim  in  the  Odyssey.  We  may  admit 
the  temptation  to  regard  the  friends  of  Odysseus  as  victims  of 
gluttony,  and  Odysseus  himseK  as  saved  by  his  power  of  self- 
controL  But  the  words  are  ambiguous,  and  we  may  take  them 
in  a  sense  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  poem.  Whenever  a 
present  or  future  hurt  may  be  avoided,  or  an  advantage  gained, 
his  self-restraint  is  never  wanting ;  but,  failing  this,  he  nowhere 
shows  himself  unwilling  to  gratify  either  his  appetites  or  his 
passions.  In  the  same  way  the  three-and-twenty  men  may  be 
considered  gluttons ;  but  their  transformation  is  attributed 
directly  to  the  drugs  mingled  with  the  food. 

dv^/uffyc  d^  ffbrip 
t/>dpfjLaKa  \6ypa,  Odyssey,  x.  235. 

And  for  Odysseus  himself  no  restraint  is  even  necessaiy. 
From  Hermes  he  receives  the  antidote,  <l>d.pfULKOP  ia0\6p,  by  the 
help  of  which  he  may  at  once  indulge  his  appetite  and  defy  the 
arts  of  Elirkd. 
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JVote^*^jpa(/e  280, 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  tale  is  the  only  one  of  which  the 
narrative  in  the  Odyssey  does  not  contain  the  substance.  It 
may  perhaps  be  held  to  give  the  story  a  moral  aim  which  we 
have  seen  that  the  poet  did  not  intend  directly  to  convey.  But 
the  incident  does  not  violate  the  general  character  of  the  tale ; 
and  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  reason  why  from  it  we  may  not 
draw  the  warning  to  avoid  temptation  not  less  than  to  resist  it, 
if  only  we  are  careful  not  to  think  that,  to  the  poet,  the  Seirens 
were  the  embodiment  of  sin,  and  the  people  of  Odysseus  the 
sons  of  men  journeying  through  a  world  of  temptation.  The 
fact,  that  Odysseus  resolves  to  hear  everything  himself,  while 
his  companions  are  rendered  proof  against  their  song,  suffi- 
ciently overthrows  any  such  supposition. 

The  Ocean  of  Homer  is  not  a  sea,  but  a  river,  to  which  the 
poet  gives  the  epithet  applied  to  inland  streams.  With  its 
deep  yet  gentle  current  it  surrounds  the  earth,  while  it  feeds 
the  great  seas  which  communicate  with  its  mouths  in  the  far 
East.  No  storms  trouble  the  smooth  flow  of  its  waters,  no  tide 
raises  or  depresses  its  level ;  and  the  names  by  which  the  poet 
expresses  its  unbroken  calm  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  words  of  evil  omen  which  speak  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
(Thalassa).  For  the  Homeric  geography  see  Gladstone's  Homer 
and  the  Homeric  Age,  vol.  iii  section  3. 

Note  ^«,  page  282. 

The  passage  of  the  Argo  broke  the  spell,  and  the  Symplegades 
thenceforth  remained  firmly  fixed  in  the  sea. 

liote  "*,  page  282. 

In  the  legend  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  these  cattle  have  their 
local  habitation  near  the  Lakonian  Helos.  Their  pastures  had 
once  been  in  the  blue  fields  of  heaven. 

2f 
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Note  ***,  page  285. 

Homer,  Odyss.  xii.  308.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  appetite  of 
hunger  and  thirst  is  satiated  before,  as  it  would  seem,  tiiey  call 
to  mind  the  loss  of  their  comrades.  Modem  sentiment  migiit 
question  the  sincerity  of  a  grief  which  seldom,  perhaps  never, 
diminished  the  natural  desire  for  food  and  drink.  It  may, 
however,  be  compared  with  Odysseus'  yearning  for  his  home, 
while  yet  he  at  least  endures  the  love  of  EarkS  and  Kalypso. 


Note  ^«  page  291. 

Though  attended  by  their  handmaidens,  Kirke  and  Kalypeo 
have  none  whom  they  call  husbands.  This  difference  in  their 
condition  from  that  of  most  of  the  gods  may  depend  on  a 
further  distinction  in  the  mythical  ideas  respecting  them.  They 
live,  it  would  seem,  even  without  the  society  of  their  kindred 
gods,  imless  when  some  special  cause  brings  a  m.essenger  from 
Zeus. 

NoU  *^,  page  293. 

In  Homer,  the  Dream  has  a  real  personality,  with  good  and 
evil  dispositions.  The  hurtful  Dream  is  sent  by  Zeus  to  the 
tent  of  Agamemnon  (II.  ii.  9,  &c.) ;  nor  is  the  Dream  apparently 
less  personal,  or  less  capable  of  discrimination,  which  visits  the 
couch  of  Xerxes  after  he  has  dismissed  the  great  council  of  the 
Persians  (Herodotus,  vii.  12).  Mr  Grote  (History  of  Greece, 
vol.  V.  p.  14)  has  remarked  that  in  this  instance  Herodotus 
betrays  the  weakened  conviction  of  a  later  age  by  using  the 
neuter  dvcipop  in  place  of  the  masculine  6vcipos;  but  the  latter 
is  certainly  used  in  the  tale  of  Atys  and  Adrastos  (Herod.  L 
34). 

Note  ^*^,page  295. 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  with  Professor  Newman  (Reply  to 
Mr  M.  Arnold  on  Translating  Homer),  that  this  epithet  has  a 
lefeience  to  the  Eastern  custom  of  tinging  the  eyes  and  fingers 
henna.     The  custom  may  be  as  old  as  Homer,  and  may 
have  been  unknown  to  the  poet ;  but  the  whole  notion  of 
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Eos  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  idea  of  morning  or 
evening  light,  that  such  an  explanation  of  the  epithet  becomes 
at  the  least  superfluous.  On  such  a  supposition  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  epithet  should  be  limited  to  E6s 
only. 

NoU  i«,  'page  299. 

The  washing  of  the  clothes  is  no  unimportant  incident  in  the 
story  of  Odysseus  and  Nausika^.  It  is  a  formal  thing  in  asking 
leave  for  which  Nausika^  gives  more  than  one  weighty  reason  ; 
and  the  process  itself  is  described  with  the  same  minuteness  of 
detail.  The  whole  furnishes  not  the  least  pleasing  element  in 
the  picture,  which  Mr  Gladstone  has  drawn  out,  in  colours  per- 
haps too  glowing,  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  Homeric  age. 

iVb^(5"o,^a^^301. 

The  description  of  the  palace  of  Alkinoos  adheres  closely  to 
the  Homeric  detail,  which  leaves  on  the  mind  an  impression  not 
less  of  elegance  than  of  magnificence.  Much  caution  is  needed 
in  inferring  from  such  descriptions  the  state  of  the  arts  in  the 
Homeric  age.  The  poetical  picture  may  be  substantially  true, 
when  taken  in  detail :  yet  the  combination  may  be  the  result 
of  the  poet's  sense  of  beauty,  and  power  of  expressing  it.  We 
may  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  on  the  subject. 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  i  ch.  vi. 

NoU  1",  fogt  306. 

The  riches  of  Odysseus  answer  to  the  treasures  of  Tantalos 
and  Ixion.  In  Teutonic  story  they  are  the  treasures  which  the 
Niflimgs  hide  away  during  the  winter. 

Note  1",  foge  312. 

This  hound  reappears  in  the  legend  of  Kephalos  and  Prokris, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Tantalos.  It  is  the  glistening  hoimd  which 
stands  by  the  side  of  Artemis,  or  guards  Zeus  in  the  Dictaean 
cave. 
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Note  15^  'page  313. 

The  thought  recalls  the  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
xiiL  2,  *Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby 
some  have  entertained  angels  unawares.' 

Note  15*,  'page  317. 

Odysseus,  like  CEdipus,  retains  the  mark  left  by  an  early 
struggle.  The  story  is  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  battle 
which  the  newly  bom  sun  has  to  fight  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. These  appear  sometimes  as  serpents  which  try  to  throttle 
Herakles  ;  sometimes  as  the  boar  which  seeks  to  rend  Odysseus ; 
sometimes,  as  with  CEdipus,  it  is  a  mark  left  by  the  bonds  in 
which  he  was  swathed  when,  like  Telephos  or  Paris,  he  was 
exposed  on  the  hill-side.  The  boar's  tusk  reappears  in  the  myth 
of  Adonis,  to  whom  the  encounter  proves  fatal,  because  in  this 
tale  it  represents  the  dark  power  at  eventide,  not  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  thus  answers  to  the  thorn  which  pierces  the  beautiful 
maiden  of  old  Teutonic  legend,  or  which  causes  the  death  of 
Isfendiyar  in  the  Persian  epic.  (Max  Miiller,  Comparative 
Mythology,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  ii  108). 

Note  ^^,  page  318. 

In  the  same  way  even  Patroklos  cannot  wield  the  spear  of 
Achilleus,  and  Hermes  cannot  have  all  the  wisdom  of  Phoebus, 
nor  can  any  save  CEdipus  read  the  dark  sayings  of  the  Sphinx. 

Note '^^^  page  ^'in. 
Introduction,  p.  xxxvi. 

Note  '^^,  page  332, 

The  victory  of  CEdipus  over  the  Sphinx  is  but  the  slaying  of 
the  serpent  Fafnir  or  the  Pythian  dragon,  by  one  who  to  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  Sigurd  or  Phoebus  adds  the  wisdom  of 
Prometheus  and  Medeia.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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riddle  of  the  feet  is  a  late  insertioiL  It  is  one  of  the  enigmas 
in  which  a  rude  people  take  delight ;  and  a  different  riddle 
might  be  introduced  in  all  the  versions  of  the  tale.  It  mattered 
not  what  the  dark  saying  might  be,  as  long  as  it  was  a  dark 
sajdng,  like  the  inarticulate  growl  of  the  thunder. 

Note  "^  jpage  333.  * 

As  long  as  this  incident  retained  any  part  of  the  meaning 
still  seen  in  the  myth  which  tells  us  how  lole  at  the  last  came 
back  to  Herakles,  here  the  tale  of  CEdipus  doubtless  ended. 
When  translated  into  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  the  imwit- 
ting  marriage  of  a  son  with  his  mother  might  well  give  rise 
to  such  a  tragedy  as  that  which  Sophokles  has  immortalised. 

NoU  ^«',  'page  335. 
See  note  170. 

Note  ^^y  page  338. 
See  note  110. 

Note  ^",  page  340. 

So  ends  the  tale  of  the  long  toil  and  sorrows  of  CEdipus. 
The  last  scene  exhibits  a  manifest  return  to  the  spirit  of  the 
solar  myth.  His  beauty  is  utterly  marred,  and  his  disguise  is 
as  complete  as  that  of  Odysseus  when  he  first  trod  the  soil  of 
Ithaka  after  his  return  from  Troy.  Still  there  is  about  him 
more  than  human  power.  He  must  not  die  the  common  death 
of  all  men,  for  no  disease  or  corruption  can  touch  the  body  of 
the  brilliant  sun  ;  and  so  the  poet  says,  with  instinctive  truth- 
fulness, that  his  departure  forms  no  matter  for  weeping — 

oi  ffTCvaicrbs  odS^  aiiv  vdaois 
dXyeivbs  i^eTrifnrer,  dXX'  ef  rts  ^porCov 
davfiaffrbs.  Soph.  (Ed,  Col.  1667. 

And  not  less  truly  does  he  associate  the  very  sorrows  of  CEdipus 
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with  the  long  struggle  of  the  sun  against  the  clouds  who  are 
arrayed  against  him.   It  is  a  life-long  toil,  and  his  trials  come — 

al  fjikv  dir*  6.€\iov  Svfffiav, 

al  5'  dvariWovTos, 

al  5'  dvdi  fi^caav  dKTip\ 

al  d^  vvxtciv  dvb  piirav.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1248. 

Note '^^,  page  ^A% 

A  counterpart  to  this  act  is  found  in  the  Roman  tales  of  the 
self-  devotion  of  Curtius  and  the  Decii. 

Note  i«3,  ^age  344. 

Pans.  ix.  8,  2.  The  same  tokens  were  alleged  as  proof  of 
the  burial-place  of  many  a  mediaeval  saint  See  also  Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  374. 

Note  ^^\  page  M^, 

The  reason  which  Antigone  gives  as  determining  her  con- 
duct is  eminently  characteristic.  If  her  husband  die,  she  may 
marry  again  ;  if  she  lose  one  child,  she  may  have  another  ;  but 
when  her  parents  are  dead  she  cannot  hope  for  more  brothers. 
Herodotus  represents  the  wife  of  Intaphemes  as  choosing  to  save 
her  brother  and  abandon  her  husband  and  children  to  death 
(iii.  119).  Now,  that  the  tone  of  thought  in  both  these  stories 
is  precisely  the  same,  all  must  admit ;  but  Mr  Grote  apparently 
takes  this  coincidence  as  conclusively  proving  that  Sophokles 
was  the  companion  of  Herodotus.  He  refuses  to  determine 
*  which  of  the  two  obtained  the  thought  from  the  other,*  but 
thinks  that  *the  comparison  of  Herodot.  iiL  119  with  Soph. 
Antig.  905,  proves  a  community  of  thought  .  .  .  hardly  ex- 
plicable in  any  other  way '  (History  of  Greece,  voL  viii.  p.  443). 
But  this  only  starts  a  fresh  difficulty,  for  it  implies  that  either 
Herodotus  or  Sophokles  originated  this  thought,  which,  as  Mr 
Grote  asserts,  *  is  certainly  not  a  little  far-fetched,'  and,  as  we 
might  safely  add,  is  to  all  appearance  decidedly  non-Hellenic. 
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It  is  possible  that  Herodotus  may  have  brought  the  Persian 
legend  into  closer  harmony  with  Western  forms  of  expression ; 
but  we  lose  ourselves  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth  when  we  say 
that  it  was  borrowed  directly  by  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
bear  and  the  hyaena  have  no  tails.  The  Norseman  and  the 
negro  not  only  say  that  they  lost  them  long  ago,  but  they 
account  for  the  fact  in  the  same  way — "  that  both  owe  their 
loss  to  the  superior  cunning  of  another  animal"  (Dasent,  Tales 
from  the  Norse,  Introd.  li.)  The  cases  are  almost  parallel.  In 
each  case  we  have  fragments  of  primeval  thought  which  have 
floated  at  random  down  the  stream  of  time. 


Soph.  Antig.  1000. 


^^ote  ^^,  'page  351. 

The  rising  of  land  frotoi  alluvial  deposit  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelo6s  was  a  fact  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  and 
receive  its  own  local  legend.  Thucydides  was  somewhat  prone 
to  believe  in  ep6nymi — that  is,  he  had  no  objection  to  say  that 
Italy  was  named  after  Italos,  king  of  the  Sikels ;  but  when  he 
has  to  speak  of  mythical  heroes,  he  generally  lays  the  burden 
of  responsibility  on  popular  tradition :  X^ycrat  8e  icai'AXicjuatww, 
K,  T.  X.  (ii,  102),  or  else  he  reduces  the  tale  to  his  own  standard 
of  credibility.     See  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.  547. 

Note  ^«^,  page  351. 

The  sons  of  the  seven  chieftains  who  had  attacked  Thebes 
in  the  former  war,  Apollod.  iiL  72 ;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
voL  i.  p.  378. 

Note  ^^,  page  355. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  scarcely  regarded 
their  subjection  of  Croesus  as  a  conquest.  The  real  oppression 
which  followed  the  victories  of  Cyrus  called  forth  a  vehement 
but  unsuccessful  resistance. 
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Note  ^®  page  356. 

Thucydides  (ii.  34)  mentions  this  as  a  rare  honour  granted 
for  their  unmatched  valour  to  those  who  fell  at  Marathon. 


Note  ^^^  page  359. 

In  the  Homeric  age,  murder  or  homicide,  although  furnish- 
ing a  legitimate  cause  for  revenge  to  the  kinsfolk  of  the  slain 
or  murdered  man,  was  in  no  other  respect  an  offence  against 
society,  and  involved  no  necessity  for  a  religious  expiation.  At 
least,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  mentioned  in  Homer ;  and  Mr 
Grote  (History  of  Greece,  vol.  i  p.  34),  from  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  that  the  ceremonial  of  expiation  was  the  same  among 
the  Greeks  and  Lydians,  infers  that  the  former  borrowed  it 
from  the  latter.  It  seems  as  easy  to  account  for  the  change  by 
the  gradual  expansion  of  thought  and  feeling  on  the  subject 
As  long  as  murder  was  a  matter  for  pecuniary  compensation, 
there  was  nothing  like  a  public  prosecution  for  the  crime ;  but 
the  institution  of  the  latter  would  seem  to  involve  a  notion  of 
religious  impurity,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  an  offence  against 
society. 

Note  ^^,  page  362. 

The  many  offices  and  attributes  here  assigned  to  Zeus  seem 
all  to  unite  in  one  person.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  language 
of  the  mythical  ages  there  was  more  than  one  Zeus.  The  Zeus 
who  reckons  up  the  number  of  his  earthly  loves  is  certainly  not 
the  Being  of  strict  truth  and  justice  to  whom  Achilleus  in- 
stinctively addresses  his  prayer.  But  this  distinction  scarcely 
applies  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

Note  ^'^^,  page  363. 

As  in  the  legend  of  the  Vengeance  of  Apollo  (p.  118),  the 
actors  in  this  tale  are  mortal  men ;  but  it  illustrates,  more 
forcibly  perhaps  than  any  other,  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
ordering  of  human  affairs  by  the  gods.    In  fact,  their  whole 
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religious  philosophy  may  be  said  to  be  embodied  in  the  beautiful 
story  of  the  life  of  Croesus.  It  brings  out  prominently  the 
change  which  has  exalted  the  Moirai  or  Fates  into  powers 
which  neither  Zeus  nor  Apollo  are  able  to  withstand.  It 
exhibits,  not  less  vividly  than  the  Book  of  Job  (ch.  xiv.  &c.), 
the  changes  and  chances  of  all  mortal  life  ;  the  jealousy  of  the 
gods  against  excessive  riches  and  excessive  happiness  ;  the  re- 
tribution which  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
and  which  may  close  in  darkness  and  woe  the  most  brilliant 
and  prosperous  career.  It  shows  also  the  old  belief  of  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  happiness,  the  extent  to  which  material 
good  fortune  and  natural  advantages  were  held  requisite  to  con- 
stitute a  happy  life.  The  conviction  must  have  been  both  wide 
and  deep,  as  the  philosophy  even  of  a  later  day  sufficiently 
attests ;  but  the  very  completeness  in  which  it  exhibits  this 
scheme  of  belief,  removes  the  tale  from  the  province  of  history 
to  that  of  legend  or  fiction.  *The  more  valuable,'  says  Mr 
Grote  (History  of  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  207),  *  this  narrative 
appears  in  its  illustrative  character,  the  less  can  we  presume  to 
treat  it  as  a  history.'  Nay,  even  with  regard  to  the  whole  life 
of  Croesus,  Mr  Grote  thinks  that  *  the  religious  element  must 
be  viewed  as  giving  the  form — the  historical  element  as  giving 
the  matter  only,  and  not  the  whole  matter,  of  the  story,'  and 
that  *  these  two  elements  will  be  found  conjoined,  more  or  less, 
throughout  most  of  the  history  of  Herodotus '  (vol.  iv.  p.  266). 
It  is  curious  to  remark  how  Aristotle  attempts  to  meet  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  Herodotean  belief,  and  how  feir  he 
still  remains  under  the  influence  of  the  old  philosophy.  The 
definition  of  happiness,  which  precedes  his  analysis  of  human 
virtue,  will,  and  action,  cannot  dispense  with  a  certain  amount 
of  material  prosperity  (iKauQs  Kcxoprjyrj/jJvov  rots  iicrbs  dyadois), 
and  that  not  for  a  part,  but  during  the  whole  of  life  {oi  rhv 
T^rxovra  xp^vov  dXXct  T^Xeiou  plov, — Eth.  Nic.  i.  10, 15).  Thus  the 
great  ethical  teacher,  scarcely  less  than  the  historian  and  poet 
(Sophokles,  (Ed.  Tyr.  1528),  has  to  reserve  his  judgment  in 
the  case  of  each  man  until  his  part  has  been  played  out  on  the 
stage  of  life. 
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Note  ITS,  page  364, 

This  tale  simply  brings  together  some  incidents  which  are 
necessarily  separated  in  the  history  of  Herodotus  (v.  101-105, 
vi  113-120,  viiL  32-39).  The  expedition  of  the  Persians  to 
Delphi  is  involved  in  great  obscurity  (see  Tale  of  the  Great 
Persian  War,  p.  359,  &c.) ;  but  the  legend  brings  out  in 
wonderful  clearness  the  mingled  action  of  gods,  heroes,  and 
men. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  name  Javan  was  that 
by  which  the  Greeks  were  commonly  known  to  the  Persians, 
because  it  has  been  objected  that  in  the  tale  *  Darius  talks  of 
the  sons  of  Javan,  as  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  GrenesiB.* 
The  words  of  the  Scholiast  were  scarcely  needed  to  tell  us  that 
the  nations  of  the  East  did  not  speak  of  the  Greeks  by  their 
Hellenic  name. 

Hdtn-as  Toi>s  *TiIXXi7»'aj  *ldovas  ol  pdpfiapoi  iKdXovv. 

^schylus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Atossa  a  familiar  name  when 
he  makes  her  say  of  her  son — 

*I(i6v(ap  yijv  otx^rcu. 

This  recognition  of  the  Ionian,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
portions  of  the  Hellenic  race,  is  in  itself,  as  Niebuhr  has  noticed, 
a  remarkable  circxmistance,  which  points  apparently  to  import- 
ant historical  facts.  In  his  judgment  it  proves  that  the  lonians 
must  have  inhabited  the  countries  bordering  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  -^gsean  in  very  ancient  times,  *  which  cannot  be  well 
reconciled  with  the  ordinary  notions  of  the  Ionian  settlements 
in  Asia  Minor.'    Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  voL  i  p.  226. 


Mte  174,  page  371. 

Although  the  several  tyrannies  of  Greece  arose  in  very  diffe- 
rent ways,  and  were  upheld  by  very  different  means,  yet  they 
all  had  one  feature  in  common,  the  suppression,  namely,  of  a 
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free  constitution,  and  the  usurpation  of  a  power  to  which  there 
was  no  title  of  hereditary  descent.  This  to  the  Greek  furnished 
the  justification  for  his  implacable  hatred  of  them,  and  for  the 
employment  of  any  means  whatsoever  for  their  forcible  suppres- 
sion. The  hereditary  /SacrtXciJj,  whether  king  or  chieftain,  met 
with  respect  if  not  reverence ;  and  even  the  abuse  of  his  power 
was  scarcely  a  sufficient  plea  for  his  deposition.  But  for  the 
tyrant  there  was  no  road  to  the  affection  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  his  fellow-citizens  ;  and  therefore  there  could  be  for 
him  no  sense  of  safety.  He  might  rule  with  the  greatest 
gentleness,  his  care  might  raise  his  people  to  a  high  degree  of 
material  prosperity  ;  but  not  the  most  righteous  use  of  an  un- 
lawfully gotten  power  could  plead  on  behalf  of  a  man  who  had 
trampled  on  the  laws  and  freedom  of  his  country. 

^''ote'^'^,  page  3*74, 

Herodotus  specially  notes  the  incredulity  of  Periandros  : 
Heplapbpoif  8^  vw6  dTKrTLfjs  'Apiova  fikv  iu  ^vXaKy  tx^t-v  oif^afiy 
fieri^yra,  dvaKQs  8^  ^etv  tCjv  iropdixiiav  (i.  24). 

The  incipient  rationalism,  combined  with  a  strong  faith,  of 
Herodotus  himself,  is  well  brought  out  by  Mr  Grote,  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  527,  &c. 

The  legend  of  Herodotus  makes  the  dolphin  land  Arion  at 
Tainaron,  not  Corinth.  The  variation  may  be  pardoned  as 
giving  the  tale  more  interest  for  children.  Herodotus  speaks 
of  the  statue  as  existing  in  his  own  day.  The  statue  localised 
the  legend. 

Note  ^7«,  page  378. 

The  question  of  the  date  of  this  poem  has  been  examined  by 
Colonel  Mure  (Crit.  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  voL  ii.  p.  360).  He  regards 
the  poem  itseK  as  *  conceived  in  a  very  happy  spirit  of  mixed 
Homeric  and  Aristophanic  satire  against  the  absurdities  of  the 
popular  religion.'  Yet  it  is,  after  all,  simply  the  inevitable 
extension  of  a  principle  which  is  seen  at  work  in  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.  In  those  poems,  it  is  true,  some  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  are  saved  from  the  indignity  of  sarcasm ;  and  the  reasons 
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"why  they  should  be  so  preserved  are  plaim  But  th^  tranation 
to  the  temper  of  actual  satire  becomes  nattiral^  when  we  look 
to  the  singular  passage  in  which  Here,  Poseidbn^  €tnd  Athene 
are  represented  as  absurdly  foiled  by  a  mere  giant  in  their 
attempt  to  bind  the  father  of  gods  and  men  (IL  L  400).  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  even  the  lay*  of  Demodokos 
would  furnish  a  more  powerful  stimulus  to  the  sarc€ism  of  a 
later  age  than  this  passage  which  Mr  Gladstone  has  unac- 
countably ignored  in  his  description  of  the  attributes  and 
character  of  the  spotless  Athene. 

Professor  Max  Mliller  quotes  (Hist,  of  Sanskrit  Literature, 
p.  494)  a  hymn  in  the  7th  Mandala,  which,  under  form  of  a 
panegyric  of  the  frogs,  *  is  clearly  a  satire  on  the  priests.'  *  It 
is  curious  to  observe,'  he  adds,  *  that  the  same  animal  should 
have  been  chosen  by  the  Vedic  satirist  to  represent  the  priests 
which  by  the  earliest  satirist  of  Greece  was  selected  as  the 
representative  of  the  Homeric  heroes.' 


It  seems  almost  profane  to  point  out  the  sarcasm  which 
attacks  the  words  of  Hektor  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  passage  of  the  Iliad — 

fiddov  ififievai  i(rff\6s 
aUl  Kal  irpiiyroiai  fierb.  Tptbeaffi  fidx€(T6ai. 


Note  1^8,  page  382. 

A  privilege  which,  before  the  final  struggle  between  Achilleus 
and  his  enemies,  Zeus  reserves  to  himself,  that  he  may  gladden 
his  heart  with  the  sight  of  the  battle  (IL  xix.  23). 


Note  1^,  foge  383. 

A'  reference  to  the  mission  of  all  the  gods,  by  Zeus,  to  take 
part  in  the  final  confiict  before  Ilion, 
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Mte^^, page  2S4. 

Des  of  the  frog  and  mouse  warriors  are  scarcely  more 
it  than  those  of  many  heroes  and  minor  characters  in 
ind  Odyssey.  Enrykleia  and  Melantho  tell  their  tale 
as  Psicharpax  and  Troxartes ;  but  these  names  of 
poem  are,  in  Colonel  Mure's  words,  *  the  more  in- 
to the  modem  reader  from  the  light  they  throw 
petty  details  of  social  life  in  the  age  from  which 
las  been  transmitted '  (Crit.  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  voL  ii.  p. 
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Lately  published,  in  foolscap  8vo,  price  3s.  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  OF  MYTHOLOGY, 

IN  THE  FORM  OF  QUESTION  AND  ANSWEB. 


From  Professor  Max  Mulleb'b  Chips  from  a  Oerman  Workshop, 

Vol.  II.  p.  157. 

'  '  The  Manual  of  Mythology  is  meant  as  a  lessoD-book,  more  so  than  anj  of  Mr  Cox's 
former  publications.  .  .  .  We  wish,  indeed,  that  Mr  Cox  had  allowed  himself  more 
ample  scope,  yet  we  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  that,  having  undertaken  to  tell  what 
can  be  told,  in  two  hundred  pages,  of  classical  mythology,  he  has  chosen  the  most 
important,  the  most  instructive,  and  the  most  attractive  portions  of  his  subject. 
Though  necessarily  leaving  large  pieces  of  his  canvas  mere  blanks  or  covered  with 
the  faintest  outlines,  he  has  given  to  some  of  his  sketches  more  life  and  expression 
than  can  be  found  in  many  a  lengthy  article  contributed  to  cyclop»dias  and  other 
works  of  reference.  But  while  Mr  Cox  has  thus  stinted  himself  in  telling  the  tales 
of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  he  has  made  room  for  what  is  an  entirely  nevr 
feature  in  his  manual — namely,  the  explanations  of  Greek  and  Roman  myths,  sup- 
plied by  the  researches  of  comparative  mythologists.  .  .  .  That  these  researches, 
so  well  summed  up  in  Mr  Cox's  "  Manual  of  Mytholo^,"  are  in  the  main  tending  in 
the  right  direction,  is,  we  believe,  admitted  by  all  whose  opinion  on  such  matters 
carries  much  weight.' 

CRITICAL    OPINIONS    OF   THIS    MANUAL. 


<  Mr  Cox's  industry  makes  up  for  the    > 
neglect   of  many   other   scholars  who 
might  have  helped  on  the  same  cause ' 

[comparative  mythology] .  <  Before  pub- 
ishing  this  more  complete  manual,  he 
had  published  three  fascinating  little 
books  on  select  portions  of  the  subject, 
told  in  language  of  that  rare  beauty  to 
which  few  have  the  key,  the  language  of 
ehild^wod^  ROT  of  the  pedagogue  con- 
detcending  to  the  child— a  form  of  speech 
than  which  none  could  be  better  fitted 
to  the  naturalness  of  the  childhood  of  the 
world  portrayed  in  them.  .  .  .  This 
new  Manual  of  Mythology  treats  the 
w4iole  subject  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Mythologies,  with  short  notices  of  those 
of  other  nations,  and  adopts  Professor 
Max  MOllbs's  system  of  interpretation. 
.  .  .  This  treatment  of  Mythology  is 
a  bold  attempt  in  the  right  direction ; 
and  Mr  Cox  deserves  the  best  thanks 
of  educational  reformers  for  his  boldness 
in  putting  mythology  in  the  sort  of  dress 
it  will  wear  to  our  children.' 

Spsctatob. 

'In  a  former  article  we  did  our  best 
to  warn  schoolmasters,  governesses,  and 


conscientious  mothers  against  Host's 
Manual  of  Mythology,  and  we  trust  we 
have  convinced  our  readers  that  it  is  far 
better  for  boys  to  be  absolutely  ignorant 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  than  to 
have  their  heads  filled  with  the  Gorgons, 
the  Chim»ras,  and  the  other  monstrous 
progeny  of  that  obsolete  compiler's 
chaotic  brain.  We  are  glad  that,  after 
telling  them  what  to  avoid,  we  can  like- 
wise tell  them  what  to  choose.  Mr  Cox's 
Maniuxl  of  Mythology  is  the  work  of  a 
scholar  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
sources  of  classical  mythology.  .  .  . 
That  he  is  able  to  sympathise  with  the 
ancient  stories  of  Greece,  and  to  repeat 
them  with  truthfulness  and  vividness, 
nay,  with  the  warmth  of  a  poet,  he  has 
amply  proved  by  his  former  publications, 
the  Taleg  from  Greek  Mythology^  the 
Tale*  of  the  Oods  and  Heroes^  and  the 
Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos.  ...  It 
does  Mr  Cox  the  greatest  credit  that 
in  his  Manual  of  Mythology  he  has 
availed  himself  so  fully  of  all  the  new 
light  which  the  researches  of  com- 
parative mythologists  have  shed  on  the 
sacred  tradiitions  of  Greece  and  Rome.' 

SATUaOAT  RkYI£W. 
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WORKS  BY  REV.  G.  W.  COX,  M.A. 


THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  ARYAN  NATIONS.    In 

Two  Volumes,  8vo,  price  288. 


'Mr  Cox  has  made  a  profouDd  and 
careful  study  of  the  materials  available 
for  illustrating  the  mythology  of  the 
Aryan  nations ;  and  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore us  he  has  given  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  with  the  ease  and  clearness  of 
an  accomplished  English  writer,  yet  with 


the  elaborate  details,  the  exact  learning, 
and  copious  referenots  of  a  German 
scholar.  The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan 
NcUioru  is  thus  a  monument  of  learned 
speculation  and  systematic  researdi 
highly  creditable  to  our  national  scholar- 
ship.' Edinbubgh  Rxtikw. 


A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  drawn  from  Original  Autho- 
rities, and  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 


At  present,  readers  who  cannot 
afford  time  to  go  through  the  histories 
of  Bishop  Thiblwall  and  Mr  Gsotk, 
or  who  have  not  the  means  of  procuring 
those  works,  are  confined  to  the  smaller 
histories  published  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Without  detracting  from  the  merit  of 
compilations,  some  of  which  have  been 
drawn  up  with  conscientious  care,  it 
may  be  mlmitted  that  their  style  gene- 
rally is  unattractive.  Youthful  readers 
especially,  feeling  that  the  book  before 
them  is  practically  an  abridgment,  fail 
to  take  an  interest  in  what  appears  to 
them  a  wearisome  and  monotonous 
task.    To  awaken  the  interest  of  the 


young  a  work  should  be  free  from  soch 
faults,  which  in  abridgments  or  com- 
pilations it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to 
avoid.  Such  a  work,  drawn  strictly  from 
original  sources,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  researches  of  modem  writers, 
the  Author  hopes  that  he  may  be  able  to 
supply  for  the  use,  not  only  of  students 
in  our  Universities  and  public  schods, 
but  also  of  readers  generally  who  may 
wish  to  gain  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Greece  through  a  work  of 
modcmte  compass. 

The  History  of  Greece  will  be  followed 
by  the  History  of  Rome,  on  the  same 
plan,  and  by  the  same  Author. 


By  the  same  Author,  in  one  vol.  foolscap  Svo,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  TALE   OF  THE  GREAT  PERSIAN  WAR,  from 

the  Histories  of  Herodotus.     With  Twelve  Woodcuts. 


The  narrative  of  the  Persian  War  can 
scarcely  be  divested  of  its  original  form 
without  weakening  or  destroying  its 
vigour  and  beauty  ;  and  if  presented  in 
any  other  shape,  it  may  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  modern  criticism,  but  it 
will  not  be  the  same  history  which  rose 
before  the  mind  of  Herodotus.  There 
are  many  translations  of  Herodotus,  but 
no  translation  can  be  free  from  some  at 
least  of  the  many  defects  which  are 
Incidental  to  the  work  of  expressing 
literally  in  one  language  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  another.  The  narrative 
of  Herodotus  is  also  interrupted  by 
long  episodes  and  complicated  digres- 


sions :  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
the  -omission  of  such  portions,  not 
belonging  immediately  to  his  main  sub- 
ject, will  give  a  more  faithful  and  vivid 
idea  of  the  general  manner  of  the 
historian.  The  present  volome  is  an 
attempt  to  reproduce  in  an  English 
dress  for  readers  generally,  and  without 
the  restraints  imposed  on  a  professed 
translation,  a  narrative  rich  with  all  the 
wealth  of  Homeric  imagery,  and  never 
perhaps  surpassed  in  the  majesty  of 
epical  conception.  The  narrative  has 
been  critically  examined  in  the  chaptcit 
appended  to  the  tale. 
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K.G.B.  late  Governor-General  of  ^^  An&tralian  Colonies,  and  Governor  of 
Madras.    With  Two  Maps.    2  Ti|||Bpro.  28«. 

Oil  PABLIAHENTABY  aOV^WEKT  in  EKaLAKD :  Its  Origin, 
Development,  and  Practical  Operatron.  By  Alphbus  Todd,  Librarian  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada.   2  vols.  8vo.  price  £1 17«. 

A  HI8T0BIGAL  AGCOTJVT  of  the  KEUTBALIXY  of  GBEAT  BBI- 
TAIN  DUBING  the  AMEBICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  By  Mountagub  Bbb- 
VABD,  M.A.  Ghichele^^ofessor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy  in  the 
University  of  Oxforfjti^|U>yal  8vo.  169. 

The  CONSTITUTIOirAL  HISTOBY  of  ENGLAND,  since  the  Access- 
fion  of  George  IIL  1760—1860.  By  Sir  Thomas  Ebseive  May.  C3.  Second 
Bdition.   Cabinet  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  18«. 

The  HISTOBY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year 
1866.  By  C.  D.  ToBOB,  B^us  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  Queen's 
OoUegt,  Btlfiut.   New  Bdition.   Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  6<i. 
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ne  0Z70BB  BSFOBXSBS — John  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas 
More ;  being  a  History  of  their  Fellow-work.  By  Fbedebio  Sbsbohic. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.    8to.  lit, 

LBCTUBES  on  the  HISTOBT  of  XKGLAHD,  from  the  earliest  Times 
to  the  Death  of  King  Edward  IL  By  William  Lohomav.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.    8vo.  I5s, 

The  HISTOBY  of  the  LIFE  and  TIKES  of  EDWABD  the  TEIBD. 
By  William  LoNGMAir.  WithQMaps,  8  Phites,  and  16  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
8vo.28«. 

The    0V2BTHB0W    of  the    OEBXAKIC   OOKPEDEBATION   by 

PBUSSIA  in  1866.  By  Sir  Alexixdes  Malbt,  Bart.  K.C.B.  With  6  Maps. 
8vo.  18«. 

The  KILITABT  BES0UBCE8  of  PBITSSIA  and  FBANCE,  and 
RECENT  CHANGES  in  the  ART  of  WAR.  By  Lieut.-CoL  Chesvet, 
R.E.  and  Heney  Reeve,  D.CX.    Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  6d, 

WATEBLOO  LECTTIBES;  a  Studj  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  By 
Colonel  Charles  C.  Cheseey,  R.E.  late  Professor  of  Military  Art  and 
BUstory  in  the  Staff  College.    New£dition«    8vo.  with  Map,  10*.  6<i. 

DSKOCBACT  in  AXEBIGA.  Bj  Aljsxis  Db  Tooquxvillb.  Trans- 
lated by  HensyReeyb.   2  vols.  8vo.  21«. 

EISTOBY  of  the  BEEOBMATION  in  EUBOPS  in  the  Time  of 
Calvin.  By  J.  H.  Meelb  D'AiTBiGir^,  DJ).  Vols.  L  and  n.  8to.  28«. 
V0L.IIL12S.   VoL.IV.l6s.   Vol.  V.  price  161. 

CHAFTEBS  from  FBENCH  HISTOBY;  St  Louis,  Joan  of  Are, 
Henri  IV.  with  Sketohe^i  of  the  Intermediate  Periods.  By  J.  H. 
GnuTEY,  MJL   New  Edition.   7cp.8vOt6f.6d. 

XEMOIB  of  POPE  SIXTHS  the  FIFTH.  Bj  Baron  Hubnxb.  Trans- 
lated from  t)ie  Original  in  French,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  by  Hubbet 
£.  H.  JEEirnrGHAM.    2yol8. 8vo.  ITn  preparation. 

IGN ATIHS  LOYOLA  and  the  EABLT  JESUITS.  By  Stewart  Rose. 
New  Edition,  revised.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  16«. 

The  HISTOBY  of  GBEECE.  Bj  C.  Thiblwall,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  David's.   8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  28s. 

OBEEK  HISTOBY  from  Themistocles  to  Alexander,  in  a  Series  of 
Lives  flrom  Plutarch.  Revised  arid  arranged  hy  A.  BL  Clouoh.  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  with  44  Woodcuts,  4fc 

CRITICAL  HISTOBT  of  the  LAHGITAGE  and  LITEBATXTBE  of 
Ancient  Greece.  By  Williaic  Mttbb,  of  Caldwell.  6  vols.  Svo.  £S  9t. 

The  TALE  of  the  GBEAT  PEBSIAH  WAB,  from  the  Histories  of 
Herodotus.   By  Giosgb  W.  Cox,  M  JL   New  Edition.   Fcp.  Ss;6<L 

EISTOBY  of  the  LITEBATUBE  of  AHGIEKT  GBEEOE.  Bj  Pio- 
fessor  K.  O.  Mt^LLXB.  Translated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  GxoBdX  OoBVi- 
WALL  Lewis,  Bart,  and  by  J.  W.  Doxaldsox,  DJ).    8  vols.  Svo.  21«. 

EISTOBY  of  the  CITY  pf  BOEE  from  its  Foundation  to  the  BixteeDth 
Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  By  Thomas  H.  Dyxx,  LLJ>.  8vo.  with  t 
Maps,  15s. 

The  HISTOBY  of  BOMB.  By  William  Ihmb.  English  Editien, 
translated  and  revised  by  the  Author.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  price  SOt. 
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HISTOBY  Of  the  BOMANS  under  the  EMPIBE.  By  the  Veiy  Ber. 
0.  Mbbitalb,  D.CL.  Deaa  of  Ely.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  48«. 

The  FALL  of  the  BOKAN  BEPITBLIC;  a  Short  History  of  the  Lut 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.    By  the  same  Author.    l2mo.  78.  M. 

A  STITDENf'S  MANUAL  of  the  HI8T0BT  of  INDIA,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present.  By  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  M.B.A.S. 
M.B.LA.     Crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  7*.  Qd, 

The  HISTOBY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  close  of  Lord 
Dalhousie's  Administration.  By  Joii^r  Clark  Marshmajt.  S  vols,  crown 
Svo.  22«.  M, 

INDIAN  POLITY :  a  View  of  the  System  of  Administration  in  India. 
By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Geoegb  Chbsnet,  Fellow  of  the  University  of 
Calcutta.    New  Edition,  revised ;  with  Map.    Svo.  price  2l9. 

HOKE  POLITICS ;  being  a  consideration  of  the  Causes  of  the  Growth 
of  Trade  in  relation  to  Labour,  Pauperism,  and  Emigration.  By  Daitibl. 
Grawt.    8vo.  78, 

BEALITIES  of  IBISH  LIFE.  By  W.  Stbuart  Trench,  Land  Agent 
in  Ireland  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  and  Lord 
Digby.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  6«. 

The  STITDENrS  MANUAL  of  the  HISTOBY  of  IBELAND.  By 
Mart  F.  Cusack,  Author  of '  The  Illustrated  History  of  Ireland,  fTom  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Year  of  Catholic  Emancipation.'    Crown  Svo.  price  6t, 

CBITIGAL  and  HISTOBICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 

Review,   By  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Macaulat. 
Oabinet  Editioit,  4  vols,  post  8vo.  249.  I  Librart  'Editioic,  3  vols.  Svo.  36«. 
Pboplb's  Edition.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  %s,  \  Studbnt's  Edition,!  vol.  cr.  Svo.  6«. 

SAINT-SIMON  and  SilNT-SIMONISM;  a  chapter  in  the  History  of 
Socialism  in  France.  By  Arthxtr  J.  Booth,  M.A.  CrownjSvo.  price  7t.  M. 

HISTOBY  of  EUBOPEAN  MOBALS,  from  Augustas  to  Charlemagne. 
By  W.  E.  H.  Lbcky,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  28«. 

HISTOBY  of  the  BISE  and  INFLUENCE  of  the  SPIBIT  of 
BATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  ByW.  E.  H.Lbcet,MA.  Cabinet  EditioD, 
being  the  Fourth.   2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  16». 

OOD  in  HISTOBY ;  or,  the  Progress  of  Man's  Faith  in  the  Moral 
Order  of  the  World.  By  Baron  BuiTBBir.  Translated  by  Susanka  Wnrx- 
WORTH;  with  a  Preface  oy  Dean  Staitlbt.   3  vols.  Svo.  price  42«. 

The  HISTOBY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to  Comte.  By 
Gborgb  Hbitry  Lbwbs.   Fourth  Edition.   2  vols.  Svo.  32«. 

An  HISTOBICAL  VIEW  of  LITEBATUBE  and  ABT  in  OBEAT 
BBITAIN  ftrom  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  Beign  of 
Queen  Victoria.    By  J.  Mitrrat  Grahaic,  MJL    Svo.  price  \U, 

The  MYTHOLOGY  of  the  ABYAN  NATIONS.  By  Gborgb  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Joint-Editor,  with  the 
late  Professor  Brande,  of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  *  The  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art.'  Author  of '  Tales  of  Ancient  Oreece,'  &c.  2  vols.  Sre.  tti. 

HISTOBY  of  CIVILISATION  in  England  and  France,  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. By  Hbitry  Thomas  Bucklb.  New  Edition  of  the  entire  Work 
with  a  complete  Iitdbx.   3  vols,  crown  Svo.  24f. 
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EISTOBT  of  the  CHBISTIAN  CHTJBCH,  from  the  Asceneion  of 
Christ  to  the  Conyersion  of  ConBtautine.  Bv  E.  BiTBTOir,  DJ).  late 
Prof,  of  Divinity  In  the  Uniy.  of  Oxford.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  3«.  6d. 

SKETCH  of  the  HISTOBY  of  the  CHUBCH  of  ENQLAHB  to  the 

Revolution  of  1688.   Bv  the  Right  Rev.  T.  Y.  Shost,  DJ).  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.   Eighth  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  7t.6d. 

HI8T0BT  of  the  EABLT  CHURCH,  from  the  First  Preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Nic«ea.  aj>.  325.  By  Elizabeth  H.  Sswxll, 
Author  of  *Amy  Herbert.'   New  Edition,  with  Questions.   Fcp.  4ff.  6d. 

The  EVGLISH  BEFOBMATION.     By  F.  C.  Mamikobsrd,  M.A. 

Chancellor  of  Lincoln  and  Rector  of  South  Ormsby.  Fourth  Edition,  revised . 
Fcp.  8vo.  7«.  6d. 

XATTHDEB'S  EISTOBIGAL  TBEA8UBY ;  comprising  a  General  In- 
troductory Outline  of  Universal  History,  and  a  series  of  Separate  Histories. 
Latest  Edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  by  tiie 
Rev.  Georob  William  Cox,  H.A.    Fcp.  6».  cloth,  or  9«.  6d,  calf. 

EI8T0BICAL  and  CHBOKOLOOICAL  EKCYCLOPiBDIA ;  comprising 
Chronological  Notices  of  all  the  Great  Events  of  Universal  History :  Iratieo. 
Alliances,  Wars,  Battles,  &c.;  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and 
their  Works,  Scientific  and  Geographical  Discuveries,  Mechanical  Inven- 
tions, and  Social,  Domestic,  ana  Economical  Improvements.  By  B.  B. 
WooDWABD.  B.A.  and  W.  L.  R.  Catbs.   1vo1.8vo.  [In  tJie  press. 


Biographical  Works. 

A  XEKOIB  of  DANIEL  MACLISE,  B.A.  By  W.  Justin  CDaiscoll, 
M.R.I.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  With  Portrait  and  Woodcuts.  Post  8to. 
price  Is.  6d, 

XEKOIBS  of  the  MABQUIS  of  POMBAL ;  with  Extracts  from  bis 
Writings  and  from  Despatches  in  the  State  Papers  Office.  By  the  CosDB 
Da  Cabvota.    New  Edition.    8vo.  price  7«. 

BEMINISCENCES  of  FIFTT  YEABS.  By  Mabk  Boyd.  Post  8to. 
price  10*.  6d. 

The  LITE  of  I8AMBABD  KINGDOM  BBUNEL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Bv  ISAMBABD  Bbitnel,  B.CL.  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  Chancellor  of  the  Dioce>e 
of  Ely.    With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2la, 

The  LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  FABADAY.     By  Dr.  Bemce  Jovks. 

Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution.    Second  Edition,  thoroughly  reTice<i. 
2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  and  Eight  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  2Sf. 

FABADAY  as  a  DISCOVEBEB.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.RS. 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Two  Portraits.    Pep.  Svo.  Ss.  6d. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  the  Bev.  SYDNEY  SMITH.  Edited 
by  his  Daughter,  Lady  Hollakd,  and  Mrs.  AusxiH.  New  Edition,  complete 
in  Cue  Volume.    Crown  Svo.  price  6s, 

JOKE  MEMOBIALS  of  B.  D.  HAMPDEN,  Bishop  of  Herefofi. 
Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Henbibtta  Uakfdsh.  With  Portrait.  8ro. 
price  12«. 
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The  LIFE  and  TSAYELB  of  GSOBGE  WEITS7ISLD,  M.A.  Bj 
Jamxb  PATBBBoir  GLBDBToni.   Sto.  prioe  14f . 

LIVES  of  the  LOBB  GHAKCSLLOBS  and  KEEPEBS  of  the  GBBAT 
SEAL  of  IBELAND.  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  By  J.  R.  O'FLAVAGur,  M.R.I.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  2vol8.8vo.8e«. 

DICnONABT  of  GENEBAL  BIOGBAPHT;  containing  Concise 
Memoirs  and  Notices  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries,  from 
the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  W.L.R.CATB8.  8vo.21«^ 

LIVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND.  Br  Aoites  Strickland* 
Library  Edition,  newly  revised ;  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen,  Autographs, 
and  Vignettes.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  Is,  6cL  each. 

LIEE  of  the  DITKE  of  WELLINGTON.    By  the  Bey.  G.  B.  Gluo^ 

MJL   Popular  Edition,  oareAilly  revised  s  with  copious  Additions.  Crown 
Svo.  with  Portrait,  6s. 

HISTOBT  of  XT  BEUGIOTTS  OPINIONS.  By  J.  H.  Newmav,  D.D. 

Being  the  Substance  of  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.    Post  Svo.  6s, 

The  PONTIFICATE  of  PIUS  the  NINTH;  being  the  Third  Edition 
of  '  Rome  and  its  Ruler,'  continued  to  the  latest  moment  and  greatly 
enlarged.   By  J.  F.  Maguibb,  M.P.    Post  Svo.  with  Portrait,  128,  Qd, 

FATHER  MATHEW:  a  Biography.  By  John  Francis  Maouibb» 
M.P.  for  Cork.   Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.   Crown  Svo.  8s.  6<2. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTEBS  from  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
and  Letters  from  1833  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  'Waxlacb.  New  Edition,, 
with  Portrait.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  6s.  each« 

MEXOntS  of  Snt  HENBY  HAYELOCK,  K.G.B.  By  John  Claxx 
MABSHMAir.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  price  8s.  6d. 

YICISSITirDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  J.  Bernabd  Burke,  C.B. 
Ulster  King  of  Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  21t. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGBAPHY.  Bt  the  Bight  Hon» 
SirJ.STBPHBB.LLJ).  Cabinet  Edition,  being  the  Fifth.    Crown  Svo.  7«.6</.. 

MAUNDEB'S  BIOGBAPHIGAL  TBEASUBY.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
reconstructed,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  ^rt  rewritten ;  with  about 
1,000  additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  R.  Catbb.  Fcp.  6s. 

LETTEBS  and  LIFE  of  FBANCIS  BACON,  inclnding  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  SPBDnnre,. 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Vols.  I.  and  U.  Svo.  Us,  Vou.  III.  and  IV.  24s. 
Vol.  V.  price  12s. 


CriHcism^  Philosophy^  Polity^  &c. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sabdabs,  ]iI.A.  Barrister,  late  Fellow  of  Orier 
ColL  Oxon.    New  Edition.    Svo.  15.». 
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SOCfiATES  and  the  80CEATIC  SCHOOLS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zxlleb.  With  the  Author's  approval,  by  the  Ser.  OSWALD 
J.  Beichsl,  B.CX.  and  MJL    Crown  8vo.  8f.  6a. 

The  STOICS,  EPICirltEAirS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Translated  from  the 
Oerman  of  Dr.  E.  Zelleb,  with  the  Antbor's  approval,  by  Oswald  J. 
Beichel,  6.O.L.  and  MJL    Crown  8to.  price  U8.    • 

The  ETHICS  of  ABISTOTLE,  illostrated  with  Essays  and  Votes. 
By  Sir  A.  Gsavt,  Bart.  M jL  LLJ).  Second  Edition,  reyised  and  oomideted. 
2  Tols.  8yo.  price  t8t. 

The  HICOMACHEAN  ETHICS  of  ABISTOTLE  newly  translated  into 
English.,  By  B.  Williavs.B.A. Fellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Merton  College, 
and  sometime  Student  (tf. Christ  Church,  Oxford.    8va  128. 

BLEKEHTS  of  LOGIC.  By  R.  Whatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.   New  Edition.  8vo.  10«.  ed.  crown  8vo.*49.  M. 

Elements  of  Bhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition.  8to. 
10»,  M.  crown  8to.  it,  M, 

English  Synonymes.  By  E.  Jaitb  Whatelt*  Edited  by  Archbishop 
Whatblt.   Bth  Edition.   Fcp.8«. 

BACON'S  ESSATS  with  ANNOTATIONS.     By  B.  Whatblt,  DJ). 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.   Sixth  Edition.  8vo.l0«.6<{. 

LOBB  BACON'S  WOBXS,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Sfbdoimo,  M.A. 
B.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  7  ?ol£. 
8yo.  price  £3 18«.  dd. 

The  SUBJECTION  of  WOKEN.  By  John  Stuabt  Mill.  Nei» 
Edition.   Po8t8yo.'6«. 

On  BEPBESENTATIVE  OOVEENKENT.  By  John  Stttart  Mill. 
Third  Edition.    8vo.  9«.    Crown  8vo.  2«. 

On  LIBEBTT.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  Post 
8yo.  78.  6d.  Crown  8vo.  U,  4d. 

PBINCIFLBS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  the  same  Author. 
Eighth  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  80«.  Or  in  1  voL  crown  8yo.  68. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  BATIOCINATIVE  and  INDUCTIYE.  By  the 
same  Author.   Seventh  Edition.    Two  vols.  8vo.  258, 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  W.  Stsbbuto. 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Worcester  OolleKO,  Oxford.   New  Edition.  12mo.  S8.  td, 

UTILITABIANISM.   By  John  Stuabt  Mill.  Foarth  Edition.  8vo.5f. 

DISSEBTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL, and  HISTOBICAL.  By  John  Stuabt  Mill.  Second  Edition,  reriwd. 
8  vols.  8vo.  S6«. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir  W.  HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the 

Principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.    By  Jos' 
Stuabt  Mill.    Third  Edition.   8vo.  16<. 

An  OTTTLINE  of  the  NECESSABY  LAWS  of  TH0T7OHT :  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Bev.  Williax,  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  I).D.  F.B.S.    Ninth  Thousand.   Crown  8vo.  68, 6d. 
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lENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMT.  Bj  Henby  Dunnino 
)D,  MA.  Barristcr-at-Law.    8vo.  IQs. 

ary  of  Political  Economy ;  Biographical,  Bibliographicaly 
»1,  and  Practical.    By  the  same  Author.    Vol.  I.  royal  8vo.  80«. 

iTIOir  of  BEPBESENTATIYES,  Parliamentary  and  Moni^ 

Treatise.    By  Thomas  Habb,  Barrister-at-Law.   Third  Edition, 
ditions.   Crown  Svo.  6<. 

B  of  the  EIGHT  HON.  LOBD  MACAT7LAY,  corrected  by 
'.  People's  Edition,  crown  8to.  8«.6d. 

inlay' g  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Beform  in  1881  and 
)mo.  u, 

AL  ADDBESS  delivered  to  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 
r  8TX7ABT  Mill.   8vo.  5«.   People's  Edition,  crown  8vp.  Is, 

NTABY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  R  G.  Latham, 
D.  F.E.S.  Pounded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samubl  JomrBOH,  as 
fthe  Bev.  H.  J.Todd,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additiona. 
Volumes,  4to.  price  £7. 

US  of  ENGLISH  WOBDS  and  PHBASE8,  classified  and 
I  so  as  to  focilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
tion.   By  P.  M.  Bogbt,  M.D.    New  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  lOs,  6d, 

I  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.    By  F.  Max  Mullb^ 

Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  Sixth  Edition.  2  vols. 
^0.  price  16». 

B  on    LANGUAGE.    By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  F.R.S. 

ister  of  Marlborough  College.    Crown  8  vo.  St,  M, 

TEE ;  a  Series  of  Complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debatea, 
stions  for  Discussion.    By  F.  BowTON.    Fcp.  6«. 

Of  ENGLISH  LITEBATUBE,  Historical  and  CriticaL     By 
Abkold,  ma.    Second  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  price  7«.  Sd, 

8  DOCTOB,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Ber. 
ARTEB,  B.D.   Square  crown  Svo.  12s,  ed. 

AL  and  CBITICAL  COMMENTABT  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 

with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalibch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  L 
Svo.  18«.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Beader,  12«.  Vol.  II.  Exodus, 
dapted  for  the  General  Beader,  lis.  Vol.  lU.  Leviticus,  Past  I. 
Uipted  for  the  General  Beader,  8«. 

W  GBAMMAB,  with  EXEBCISES.  By  M.  M.  Kalisoh, 
*ABT  I.  Outlines  with  Exercises,  Svo.  12«.  6d,  Key,  6s,  Pari  II. 
HuU  Forms  and  Constructions,  12«.  M, 

ENGLISH  DICTIONABT.  By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
d  J.  E.  BiDDLE,  MA.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  4to. 
,  price  42«.  doth. 

ollege   Latin-English    Dictionary    (Intermediate    Size), 
for  the  use  of  University  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (at 
Medium  Svo.  pp.  l,04iS,  price  18«.  cloth. 

nior  Student's  Complete  Latin-English  and  English-Latin 
ry.    New  Edition.    Square  12mo.  pp.  1,058,  price  12«. 

The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONABT.  prices*.  6d. 

The  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONABT,  price  7<.  6<{. 


tely{ 
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An  SKailBH^SSXK  LBZICON,  (Bc»»|ibing  all  the  Greek  Wordf 
uMd  by  Writen  of^^od  Mkorllf.  I^O.D.Tovoa,  B.A.  New  Bdt- 
tion.   4ta2U.  ^^ 

Mr.  TOKeS'8  VXW  LSZIOON,  BngUili  aad  Chreek,  abridged  froi> 
his  larger  work  (M  abore).   Revised  Edition.  Square  12nio.8#.<k{. 

4  GBSSK-XKGLI8H  LBZIOON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Liddbll,  DJ>. 
Deen  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  SooTT,  DJ).  Bean  of  Rochester.  Sixth 
Edition.   Crown  4to.  price  8te. 

k  Lexieon,  Chreek  and  SnglUkf  abridged  firom  Liddbll  and  Boon's 
Oreek'Snalith  LeaHeon,  Twelfth  Edition.    Square  ISmo.  7«.  6cC 

A  SAHSKBIT-EKGLISH  DIOTIONABT,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  in  the  original  Bevanagari  and  in  Roman  Letters.  Compiled  by 
T.  Bbotet,  PfOL  in  the  Univ.  of  GOttingen.   Syo.  62».  6d. 

WALKER'S  PR0N0T7NCING  DICTIONARY  of  the  SNGLISE  LAN- 
6UA0E.  Thoroughly  revised  Editions,  by  B.H.SMABT.  8yo.lSt.  iemo.Cf. 

A  PRACnCAL  DICnONART  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGES.  By  L.  OOVTAKSBAU.   Pourteenth  Edition.   Post  8to.  10«.  6<f. 

Oontaniean's  Poeket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  fiN>m 
the  above  by  the  Author.   New  Edition,  revised.   Square  18mo.  8«.  9d. 

NSW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the   GERKAN   LANGUAGE; 

German-English  and  English-German.   By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  BLi.OBXBT,  K  JL 
and  Dr.  Casl  Mabtiv  FniEDLiLirDiit.   Post  8vo.  7«.  6d. 

The  KASTERY  of  LANGUAGES ;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign 
Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  Thosias  P&bitdbboast,  late  of  the  Civil 
Service  at  Madras.    Second  Edition.  8to.  Ga, 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

The  ESSAYS  and  CONTRIBUTIONS  of  A.  K.  H.  B.,  Author  of  <  The 
Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.'    Uniform  Editions  :— 

fieoreationi  of  a  Country  Parion.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Fibst  and  Sboowd 
Sbbies,  crown  8vo.  8«.  6d.  each. 

The  COMMON-PLACE  PHILOSOPHER  in  TOWN  and  COUNTRY.  By 

A.  E.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  price  3s,  M, 

Leiinre  Honri  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatory,  JEsthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic.   By  A.  K.  EL  B.    Crown  8vo.  8«.  M, 

The  Autumn  Holidayi  of  a  Country  Parson;    Essays  oontributed 
to  Fraur't  Magam/fM  and  to  Good  Words,  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.8s.  M. 

The  Grayer  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.    By  A.  E.  H.  B.  Fnisr 
and  Sboovd  Sbsixb,  crown  8vo.  8«.  6<2.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  ^^* 
tributed  to  JVoMT**  Jfo^acrintf.   ByA.K.H.  B.   Crown  8vo.  8«.  6tf. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Seottish  Unirersity 
City.   By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  8*.  «rf. 
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LS880VS  of  XISDIiS  AGE ;  wfth  some  Accouot  df  varioas  Cities  and 
Men.   ^f  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  Ss.9d, 

GoqbmI  and  Comlbrt  spoken  from  a  Citj  Pulpit.    By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8yo.  price  St,  M. 

Changed  Aspeets  of  TTnehanged  Tmths ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 
Sundays.   By  A.  K.  H3.   Crown  8vo.  Ss,  M, 

Present-day  Thonghts;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews  Sundays.  By 
A.K.H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  8«.  6<i. 

8E0BT  STUDIES  on  GBEAT  SUBJECTS.  By  Jambs  Anthony 
Fboudb,  M.  a  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Coll.  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  12«. 
Second  Sbbies.   8to.  price  12». 

LOBD  XACAULAT'S   HISCELLAHEOUS    WBITDTeS:— 

LiBiusT  Edition.  2  rols.  Sva  Portrait,  21«. 
Pboplb*8  Edition.  1  toL  crown  8va  4b,  6d, 

LOBB  KACATTLAT'S  HISCELLAHEOirS  WBITIKaS  and  SPEECHES. 

Student's  Edition,  in  crown  Svo.  price  68, 

The  BEY.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  HISCELLAHE0T7S  WOBXS ;  includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  the  JBdinburffh  Seview,    Crown  8to.  Qt, 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith;  a  Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  Passages  in  hia  Writings  and  Conversation.  16in  o.  8s.  6d» 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Beligious  Scepuc.  By 
HbnbtBoobbs.   Twelfbh  Edition.   Pep.  6s. 

Defenee  of  the  Eelipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman's  J20!p^.    Third  Edition.   Fcp,9t.M. 

Seleetions  from  the  Correspondenee  of  B.  E.  H.  Ghreyson.    By  the 

same  Author.  Third  Edition.   Crown  8to.  7«.  M. 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH,  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Boral 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Fasbab,  MA.  FJa.8. 
Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College.  Post  8yo.  with  Two  Maps,  5s.  6d. 

CHIPS  from  a  OEBMAN  WOBKSHOP ;  being  Essays  on  the  Scienoe 
of  Beligion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  F.  Max 
MtyLLBB.  MA.  Ac  Foreign  Member  of  the  Freuch  Institute.  8  vols.  8vo.  A8. 

TTEBEBWEa'S  SYSTEK  of  LOGIC  and  HISTOBY  of  LOGICAL 
DOCTRINES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M.  Lindsay, 
MA.  F.R.S.E.  Examiner  in  Philosophy  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
8vo.  price  168, 

ANALYSIS   of  the  PHEHOHENA  of  the  EXniAH  HND.     By 

Jambs  Mill.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  lUustrative  and  Critical,  by 
Albxabdbb  Baib,  Abdbbw  FiBDLATBiL  and  Gbobgb  Gbotb.  Edited^ 
with  additional  Notes,  by  Jomr  Stuabt  Mill.   S  vols.  8vo.  price  28«. 

An  nrTBODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  InductiTe 
Method.   By  J.D.  MoBBLL,MA.LLJ).   8vo.l2s. 

ELEMENTS  of  PSYCHOLOGY,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the 
Intellectual  Powers.  By  the  same  Author.   Post  8vo.  7«.  M. 

The  SECBET  of  HEGEL:  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.   By  J.  H.  STiBUire.   2  vols.  8vo.  S&t. 
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BIB  WILLIAM  HAWLTOir ;  being  tlie  Fluloflophj  of  Perception:  aa 

Analyfit.   By  J.  H.  STmuse.   8to.  6«. 

TlM  8SV8S8  and  the  DTTELLSCT.     By  Alexutdbs  Bahi,  MJ> 

Profetftor  of  Logic  in  the  XJnivenity  of  Aberideen.  Third  Editioii.  Sro.  Ifif . 

MBVTAL  and  KOSAL  80ISVCS:  a  Compen^nm  of  Psjdiology 
and  Ethics.   By  the  nine  Author.    Second  Edition.   Grown  8to.  Iti.  9d, 

LO0IO,  DEDT7CTIYI  and  IlTDUCTnrS.     By  the  same  Author.    Id 
Two  Pabti,  crown  8to.  10#.  6d.   Each  Part  may  be  had  aefMrmtely : — 
Past  L  Deduction,  4m,   Past  II.  Induction,  6«.  (kl. 

XnCS  and   SPACE;    a  Metaphysical  Essay.     By  Shadwosth  H. 

HoDOSOH.    (This  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Speculative  Philosophy.) 
8vo.  price  16«. 

The  Theory  of  Praetiee ;  an  Ethical  Inquiry.  By  the  same  Author. 
(This  work*  in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing,  completes  a  system  of  Philo- 
sophy.)   2  Tols.  8vo.  price  24f . 

The  PEIL080PHT  of  NECESSITT ;  or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Ohaslss  Bsat.  Second  Edition. 

The  Sdncation  of  the  Feelings  and  Aibetions.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.   8vo.8«.6<f. 

On  Poree,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates.  By  the  same  Author. 
8yo.  5«. 

A  TBEATISE  on  ETJMAH  NATTIBE ;  being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce 
the  Experimental  Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral  Subjects.  Sy  David 
HuMB.  Edited,  with  Notes,  &c  by  T.  H.  Gbbbh,  Fellow,  and  T.  H. 
OsosE,  late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  [In  the  prett, 

S88A7S  MOBAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITEBAB7.  By  David  HuifS. 
By  the  same  Editors.  [In  tJiepreu, 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  &c. 

OUTLIKES  of  ASTBOKOMT.     By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hebbohel,  Bart 

Eleventh  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.   Square  crown  8vo.  12«. 

The  Sirir ;  BITLEB,  LIGHT,  FIBE,  and  LIFE  of  the  PLABETABT 
SYSTEM.  By  Bichabd  A.  Pboctob,  B.A.  P.BJLS.  With  10  Flatei 
(7  coloured)  and  107  Figures  on  Wood.   Crown  8vo.  14f. 

OTHEB  WOBLDS  THAB  OUBS ;  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Besearches.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  10«.  6a. 

SATTTBN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.withl4Flate8,14«. 

SCHALLEB'S  SPECTBUM  ANALYSIS,  in  its  application  to  Tents- 
trial  Substances  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  by  Jane  and  C.  Lasbell  ;  edited  by  W.  Huogivb,  LL.D.F.BJS. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations.  [Nearly  readt* 
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CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.  Bv  the  Ber. 
T.  W.  WSBB,  MJL  PJl^S.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  a  Urge  Map  .of 
the  Moon,  and  sereral  Woodcuts.   16mo.  It.  6a. 

MAVIGATIOE  and  NAUTIGAL  ASTBONOMT  (Practical,  Theoretical, 
Scientific)  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men.  By  J.  MsBsirau), 
PJLAJ3  and  H.  Eybss.   Svo.  lit. 

DOYE'S  LAW  of  STOBMS,  confidered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinarr 
MoTements  of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  l^B.H.  Scott,  MX  T.0J5. 
Svo.  10«.  6d. 

The  CAEADL&N  DOMIHIOM.  By  Charles  Mabshall.  With  6 
Illustrations  on  Wood.   Svo.  price  lU.  6d. 

A  OEEEBAL  DICTIOEABY  of  OEOOBAPHT,  Descriptive,  Physical, 
.    Statistical,  and  Historical :  forming  a  complete  Gkoetteer  of  the  World.  By 
A.  Keith  Johnston.  LL  J).  FJLGJ3.   Eevised  Edition*   8vo.8U.6d. 

A  KAMTJAL  of  eEOOBAPHT,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  PoUticai. 
By  W.  HU6HBB,  FJLG.6.   With  6  Maps.   Pcp.7t.6<2. 

MATTNDEB'S  TBEASTJBT  of  eEOeEAPHT,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  ter  W.  Hughes,  PJLG.8.  Bevised 
Edition,  with  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.  Pep.  6«.  cloth,  or  9t.  M.  bound  in  calf. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  XODEBN  GEOGEAPHT.    In 

81  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important  Physical  Features  of  the 
Countries  delineated,  and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of  Historical.  Com- 
mercial, or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Bev.  G. 
BiTTLEB,  M.A.  Imp.  4to.  price  8«.  6a.  sewed,  or  6«.  cloth.  \iAtarlif  ready. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

ELEMENTABT  TBEATISE  on  PHTSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 
Translated  and  edited  from  Gakot'b  EUments  de  Phytique  (with  the 
Author's  sanction)  by  E.  Atkikbon,  Ph  J).  F.CJ5.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  620  Woodcuts.   Post  Svo.  16«. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  PHTSICS   or  KATTIBAL  PHILOSOPHT.    Bt 
Neil  AsvoTT,MJ>.P  JUS.   Physician  ExtraordhiaTy  to  the  Queen.   Sizui 
.    Edition,  rewritten  and  completed.  Two  Parts.  Svo.  21c 

SOirin) :  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Tyndaij.,  LL  J>.  P.B..S.  New  Edition,  crown 
SvOf  with  Portrait  of  M.  CMadni  and  169  Woodcuts,  price  dt, 

HEAT  a  MODE  of  MOTIOK.  By  Professor  John  Ttndall,  LL.D. 
PJLS.   Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts.  10«.  6d. 

BESEABCHES  on   DIAMAGNETISM   and    MAONE-CBTSTALLIG 

ACTION  including  the  Question  of  Diamagnetio  Polarity.   By  the  same 
Author.    With  6  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  14f. 

PB0FE8S0B  TTNDALL'S  ESSAYS  on  the  USE  and  LIMIT  of  the 
IMAG INATION  in  SCIENCE.  Being  the  Second  Edition,  with  Additions, 
of  hib  Discourse  on  the  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination.    Svo.  St. 
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NOTES  of  a  COTTBSE  of  SEVSH  LEGTTTBES  on  ELSCTBICAL 
PHBNOMBNA  and  THEORIES,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institation, 
▲J>.  1870.   By  Profeasor  TtvdaiJi.   Grown  8vo.  1«.  sewed,  or  1«.  (ki.  doth. 

VOTES  of  a  COTTBSS  of  HIHE  LSCTTTBES  on  LIGHT  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  aj>,  1888.  By  the  same  Author.  Grown  8yo.  price  U. 
sewed,  or  1#.  6d.  doth. 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCISNTIFIO  PEOPLE ;  a  Series 
of  detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Reviews.  By  JoHV  Ttvdaix,  LL.D. 
P.BnJ3.    Second  Edition.   8yo.  price  14«. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LBISTTRE  HOXTRS;  a  Series  of  Familiar 
Essays  on  Sdentiflo  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  Ac.  By  R.  A.  Psocxos, 
B  JL  F.R.A.8.    Crown  8vo.  price  7«.  M. 

LIGHT :  Its  Influence  on  life  and  Health.  Bj  ^Fobbbs  WnraLow, 
MJ).  D.G Ji.  Oxon.  (Hon.).   Fcp.  Syo.  6«. 

A  TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITT,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A« 
Ds  LA.  Riva,  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Translated  by  0.  V .  Wauob, 
F  JL8.   3  Yols.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  ISi. 

The  BEGINNING:  its  When  and  its  How.  By  Mdngo  Ponton, 
F.R.S^.   Post  8to.  with  yery  numerous  Illustrations,  price  18«. 

The  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By  W.  B.  Gbotb, 
Q.O.  y.PJLS.  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  followed  hy  a  Discourse  on  Gon« 
tinuity.    Svo.  10«.  6d.   The  Discourse  on  Continuity ^  separately,  2s,  ed, 

MANUAL  of  GEOLOGT.  By  S.  Hauohton,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Revised 
Edition,  with  66  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Is,  6d. 

VAN  DER  HOEVEN'S  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGT.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Dutq^  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  CLiiitK,  MJ).  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8to. 
with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  60«. 

Professor  OWEN'S  LECTURES  on  the  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.   Second  Edition,  with  iS& 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  21«. 

The  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHTSIOLOGT  of  the  VERTB- 

brate  Animals.    By  Richaxd  Owen,  FJLS.  D.GJi.     With  1,472  Wood- 
cuts.   3  vols.  8vo.  £8 1  Ss,  6d. 

The  ORIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION 

of  MAN :  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.    By  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.  MJ*.  FJLS.   Second  Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.   Svo.  price  16*. 

The  PRIMITIVE  INHABITANTS  of  SCANDINAVIA:  containing  a 
Description  of  the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and  Mode  of  Living  of 
the  Savages  in  the  North  of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Stjv 
NiLSSOF.    With  16  Plates  ofFigures  and  S  woodcuts.   8val8f. 

BIBLE  ANIMALS ;  being  a  Description  of  every  Liying  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  firom  the  Ape  to  the  Goral.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M  JL  F  Jj.S.    with  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.   8vo.21». 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS :  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  accordingto  their  Principle  of  Gonstruction.  By  Rev. 
J.  Q.  Wood,  MJL.  F.L.S.    \Vith  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood,  8vo.  21«. 
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UrSSCTS  At  home.  Bj  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L  S.  With 
a  Frontispieoe  in  Colours,  81  ftill-page  Illustrations,  and  about  700  smaller 
IllustratioDs  from  original  designs  engraye4  ou  Wood  by  O.  Pearson.  8vo. 
price  21s. 

BTSAHOS  DWBLLIirOS ;  being  a  description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  abridged  from  *  Homes  without  Hands.'  By  J.  O.  Wood,  MJL. 
P.LJ3.  with  a  New  Frontispiece  and  about  60  other  Wuodout  lUustrationa. 
Orown  8to.  price  7s.  6d. 

A  YAXUIAB  HIBTOBT  of  BIEDB.  By  E.  Staxlbt,  DJ>.  F.B.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Berenth  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fq;».8«.6d. 

Tha  SABXOHIES  of  HATTTBE  and  UKITY  of  CESATIOE.  By  Dr. 
Qbosob  HABTWie.   8yo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 

The  8SA  and  iti  LIVIHO  WOHDEBS.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
(English)  Edition.   8ya  with  many  Illustrations,  21s. 

The  TROPICAL  WOBLD.  By  Dr.  Gso.  Habtwio.  With  8  Ghromo- 
xylographs  and  172  Woodcuts.  8yo.  Sis. 

The  BUBTEBEAHEAH  WOBLD.  By  Dr.  George  Hartwio.  With 
3  M^»  and  about  80  Woodcuts,  induding  8  full  sise  of  page.  8vo.  price  21s. 

The  POLAB  WOBLD ,  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Begions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  Gborob  HjiRTWift. 
With  8  Chromoxylographs,  3  Maps,  and  85  Woodcuts.   8vo.  21s. 

KIBET    and   BPEHCE'S   INTBODUCTIOH   to    ENTOMOLOOT,    or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.   7th  Edition.   Grown  8yo.  6s. 

XAVHDEB'S  TBEA8UBT  of  HATUBAL  HIBTOBT,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Berised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Oobbold.  M.D. 
Pep.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth,  or  9s.  6d.  bound  in  calf. 

The  TBEA8UBT  of  BOTAHT,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetahle 
Kingdom ;  including  a  Olossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  LiBDurr , 
P.ILS.  and  T.  Moobb,  FJJ3.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  With  274 
Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.   Two  Parts,  fcp.  12s.  doth,  or  19s.  calf. 

The    ELEKENTS    of    BOTANY    for    FAMILIES    and    SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thoxab  Moobb.  FJ«.8.   Fcp.  with  IM  Wood- 
cuts. 2s.  6d. 

The  BOBE  AMATEXTB'S  GUIDE.  Bj  Thomas  Riyebs.  Ninth 
Edition.   Fcp.  4s. 

LOITDOH'S  EHCTGLOPADIA  of  PLANTS;  comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture.  History,  Ac.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of  12,000  woodcuts.  8yo.42s. 

KAinfDEB'S    SCIEKTIPIC    and    LITEBABT    TBEASXTBT.     New 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written,  with  above  1,000 
new  Articles,  by  J*  Y.  Johhbov,  Corr.  M.Z.8.    Fcp.  6s.  cloth,  or  9s.  6d.  calf. 

A  DIOTIOHABT  of  SCIEHCE,  LITEBATIIBE,  and  ABT.  Fonrth 
Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  Bbabdb  (the  original  Author) .  and  Gbobob  W. 
Cox,  MJL  assisted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary 
Acquirements.  8  vols,  medium  8vo.  price  63s.  doth. 
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Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the 

Allied  Sciences. 

A  DIOnOirABT  of  CHEMISTBY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Hbnbt  W^tts,  P.B.S.  assisted  \fs  eminent  Oontributors 
Gomplete  in  6  yols.  medium  8yo.  £7  8s. 

XLXXXHTSof  CHEMISTBT,  Theoretical  and  PracticaL  By  W.  Allen 
MiLLBB,  M.D.  late  Prof,  of  Ohemistry,  King's  Ooll.  London.  Fourth 
Edition.  3  vols.  8to.  £8.  Past  L  Ohbmioal  Phtsics,  ISs.  Pabt  U. 
ISOBOAKIO  Ghbmibtby,  21s.   Past  IIL  Obgavio  Chbmibtbt,  24s. 

A  KAHTTAL  of  CHEMI8TBT,  Descriptiye  and  Theoretical  By 
WiLLiAX  Odlhtg,  M.B.  P.B.8.   Pabt  L  Sto.  9s.  Pabt  ILjust  ready, 

OUTLINES  of  CHEiaSTBT ;  or,  Brief  Notes  of  Chemical  Facts. 
By  WiLLiAX  Odliso,  M.B.  F.B.S.   Grown  8to.  7s.  6d. 

A  Coiurse  of  Praotical  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Stndents. 
By  the  same  Author.   New  Edition,  with  70  Woodcuts.   Grown  8to.  7s.  6d. 

Leetures  on  Animal  Chemistiy,  delivered  at  the  Koyal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1865.    By  the  same  Author.    Grown  8yo.  4f .  &i. 

Lectnres  on  the  Chemical  Changes  of  Carbon.  Delirered  at  the 
Bqyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  same  Author.  Grown  8to. 
price  4s.6d. 

8ELB0T  METHODS  in  CHEIQCAL  AKALYSIS,  chiefly  nfOS- 
GANIG.  By  William  Gbookes,  F.B..S.  With  22  Woodcuts.  Grown  8yo. 
price  12s.  6a. 

A  TREATISE  on  MEDICAL  ELECTEICITT,  THEOBETICAL  and 
PBAGTIGAL ;  and  its  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  and 
other  Diseases.  Bt  Julius  Althaus.  M.D.  ftc.  Second  Edition,  reviaed 
and  partly  re-written.   Post  8?o.  with  Plate  and  2  Woodcuts,  price  16s. 

The  DIAGNOSIS,   PATHOLOGT,  and  TBEATMSNT  of  DISEASES 

nf  Women ;  including  the  Diagnosis  of  Prqrnancy.   By  Gbailt  Hxwitt, 
MJ).    Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  116  woodcut  Illustrations.  8yo.  24f. 

On  SOME  DISOEDEBS  of  the  HEEVOUS  STSTEM  in  CHILD- 
HOOD ;  being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Rov^U  Gollege  of 
Physicians  in  March  1871.    By  Ghablbs  Wbst,  M.D.    Grown  8^0.  price  Sf. 

LECTURES  on  the  DISEASES  of  IN7AHCT  and  CHILDHOOD.    By 

Ghablbs  West,  M.D.  Jtc.   Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8yo.l6«. 

A  STSTEM  of  ST7EGEBT,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Treatises 
by  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.Holmbs,MjL  Ac.  Surgeon  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Ohief  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  reyisod,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   6  vols.  8yo.  £6  6s. 

The  SUEGICAT,  TBEATMEKT  of  CHILDBBir'S  DISEASES.     By 
T.  HoLMBS,  M.A.  Ac.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Ghildren.   • 
Second  Edition,  with  9  Plates  and  112  Woodcuts.   8yo.  21s. 

LECTTTBES  on  the  PBIHCIPLES  and  PBACTICE  of  PHTSIC.    By 

Sir  Thoxas  Watbov.  Bart.  MJ).     Fifth  Bdition.  thoroughly  rerised. 
2  yols.  8vo.  price  36s. 
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LSCTUBES  on  SXTBGICAL  PATHOLOGT.  By  Sir  Jambs  Pagbt, 
Bart.  P.B.S.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  re-edited  by  the  Author  and 
Professor  W.  Ttbvbb,  iLB,   8vo*  with  131  Woodcuts,  21«. 

COOPEB'S  DICnOHABT  of  PBACTICAL  SUBGEBY  and  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Surgical  Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
By  S.  A.  Laitb,  Surgeon  to  St.  Marjr's  Hospital,  assisted  by  vanous  Bminent 
Surgeons.    Vol.  IL  Svo.  completing  the  work.  [  Jm  the  presi. 

On  CHBOHIC  BBOHCHITIS,  espeeially  as  eonnected  with  GOUT, 
EMPHYSEMA,  and  DISEASES  of  the  HBABT.  By  E.  Hbadlam 
Gbebithow.  M.I).  F JLC J*.  Ac    8vo.7«.6d. 

The  CLIMATE  of  the  SOUTH  of  FBANCB  as  SUITED  to  IHVALIDB; 

with  Notices  of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Stations.  By  C.  T. 
Williams,  M.A.  M.D.  Oxon.  Assistant- Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Om- 
sumption  at  Bromptou.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8to.  69. 

BEPORTS  on  the  PBOGBESS  of  PBACTICAL  and  SCIENTIFIC 
MEDICINE  in  Different  Parts  of  the  World.  Edited  by  Hobacb  Dobbll, 
M.D.  assisted  by  numerous  and  distinguished  Coadjutors,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Svo.  189.  each. 

PULMONABT  COHBUHPTIOK ;  its  Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treat- 
ment :  with  an  Analysis  of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exemplify  its  Duration. 
By  C.  J.B.  WiLLLiMS,  M.D.  FJLS.  and  C.  T.  Wiujams,  MJL  MJ).  Oxod. 
Post  8T0.  price  10*.  6d. 

CLINICAL  LECTUBBS  on  DISEASES  of  tke  LIVEB,  JAUNDICE, 

and  ABDOMINAL  DROPSY.  By  Chablbs  MtBCHlsov,  MJ).  pest«T0. 
with  25  Woodcuts,  10«.  Qd. 

ANATOMY,  DESCBIPTIVE  and  SUBGICAL.  By  Hbnst  Grat, 
PJLS.  With  about  400  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Pifth  Edition,  by 
T.  Hollies.  M.A.  Cantab,  with  a  new  Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Boyal 
Svo.  28«. 

CLINICAL  NOTES  on  DISEASES  of  the  LABYNX,  investigated  and 
treated  with  the  assistance  of  the  Laryngoscope.  i^By  W.  Mabcbt,  MJ). 
FJLS.    Crown  Svo.  with  5  Lithographs,  6«. 

OUTLINES  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  Hainan  and  Comparative.  By  John 
Mabshall,  P.B.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  HospitaL  2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  with  122  Woodcuts.  32«, 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGt  of  ICAN.  By  the 
late  B.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.B.S.  and  W.  Bowmav,  FJLS.  of  King's  College. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Vol.  IL  Svo.  Z6t,. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lion bl  S.  Bbaxji.  F.B.S.  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, with  many  Illustrations.    Pasts  L  and  II.  price  7«.  Qd,  each. 

COPLAND'S  DICTIONABY  of  PBACTICAL  MEDICINE,  abridged 
ftrom  the  lar^^r  work  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State 
of  Medical  Science.    Svo.  86«. 

BEIKANN'S  HANDBOOK  of  ANILINE  and  its  DEBIVATIYES; 

a  Treatise  on  the  ^f  anufncture  of  Aniline  and  Aniline  Colours.  Edited  by 
William  Cbookbs.  F.B..S.   With  6  Woodcuts.   Svo.l0f.6d.    . 

On  the  HANUFACTUBE  of  BEET-BOOT  SUGAB  in  ENGLAND 
and  IBJSLAND.  By  William  Cbookbs^  F.R.S.  Crown. Svo.  with  11 
Woodcuts.  Ss.  6d. 
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4  KAVUAL  of  KATXSIA  MEDICA  and  THEBAPBITTICS,  abridged 
from  Dr.  Fsbsula's  BtemsnUbjY.J.VAxam, ILD.aadited by  R.  Bbstlst, 
M JLC^.  Md  by  R.  WAsnreTOV,  P JL8.   8to.  with  90  Woodcati,  Sl«. 

TBOmOVn  COVSPSCTVS  of  the  BRITISH  PHARMACOPCEIA. 
98th  Bditioii,  oomcted  by  R«  Llotd  Biskstt,  M  J).  18mo.  prioe  6f • 


ITie  Fine  Arts,  and  Illicstrated  Editions. 

n    PAIRTLAHB;    Picturee  from    the    Elf-World.      By  Bichabd 

BoTLB.  WithaPoembyW.  ALLnrOHAM.  With  Sixteen  FUtet,  oontaioing 
Thirty-fix  Besigns  printed  in  Colours.    Polio,  81#.  ed, 

UFE    of  JOHV    GIBSON,    R.A.    SCfVLPTOR.       Edited  hj  Lady 

BAtTLiXB.     8TO.10f.<ki 

MATERIALS  for  a  HI8T0RT  of  OIL  PAnmEO.  By  Sir  Chaslbs 
Locks  EAarLAJO,  lometime  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  2  toIs. 
8to.  price  30t. 

EALF-HOXTR  LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  and  PRACTICE  of  the 
Pioe  and  Ornamental  Art*.  By  Whxiam  B.  Scott.  New  Edition.  leriaed 
by  the  Author ;  with  60  Woodcuti.   Crown  8yo.  St.  6d. 

ALBERT  B1TRER,  HIS  LIPE  and  WORKS;  incloding  Aato- 
biofcrapbical  Paperg  and  Complete  Catalof^ies.  By  Whjjax  fi.  ScoiT. 
With  Six  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  16*. 

fix  LECTTTRES  on  HARHOKY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institation 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Tear  1887.  By  G.  A.  Hacvasbbv.  With  nnme- 
roufl  enmved  Musical  Examples  and  Specimens.   8to.  10s,  ad. 

The  CHORALE  BOOK  for  EHGLAHB:  the  Hymns  tianslated  by 
MiiM  C.  W15KW0BTH ;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W.  8.  Bbbbbtt  and 
Otto  ^oldschmidt.   Fcp.  4to.  12#.  ed. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engranngs  after  the 
Barb  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to.  63«.  doth,  gilt  top ; 
or  £5  M.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

LTRA  GERMAEICA;  the  ChristiaD  Year.  Translated  by  Cathebihi 
Wktetwobth;  with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  Lbiohiov. 
F.8.A.    4tn.  2U. 

LYRA  GEEMAHICA ;  the  Christian  Life.  Translated  by  Cathebixi 
WiBBWOBTH :  with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  J.  LBianroB,  P.8.i. 
and  other  Artists.   4to.  21«. 

The  LIPE  of  MAH  SYMBOLISED  by  the  MONTHS  of  the  YEAB. 

Text  selected  by  B.  PiGOT ;  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Oriirinal  Desicns  bf 
J.  LBI0HTOB.  ^.SJL    4t0.42#.  *n«Bii.«j 

OATS*  and  PARLIE'S  MORAL  EMBLEMS ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Prorerbs  of  all  Nations.  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Lbishtob. 
WAJL  Text  selected  by  R.  Pi«OT.  Imperial  8vo.81f.  M.  '^»*«'-» 
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8ACBSD  and  LSOBHDABT  ABT.    By  Mrs.  Jamxsom. 

Legend!  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.      Fifth  Edition,   with    19 
Btohingi  and  187  Woodcuts.  2  yoIb.  square  crown  8to.  81«.  6d. 

Legends  of  the  Monastie  Orders.    Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchhigs 
and  88  Woodcuts,  1  toL  square  crown  8to.  21«. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.    Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 

Woodcuts.   1  YoL  square  crown  8to.  21«. 
The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precursors. 

Completed  by  Lady  Eabtjjlxe.    Revised  Edition,  with  31  Etchings  and 

281  Woodcuts.   2  vols,  square  crown  8yo.  42$, 


The  Useful  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c. 

HISTOBT  of  the  GOTHIC  BEVIVAL ;  an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far 
the  taste  for  Medinval  Architecture  was  retained  in  England  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By  Cillblbb  L. 
BASTLi^B,  Architect.    With^many  Illustrations,    imp.  Svo.  price  Sl«.  6d. 

GWILrS  EHCTCLOPSDIAof  ASGHXTECTXTBE,  with  above  1,600 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Wtatt 
Patwobth.   Svo.  62i.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  of  ABGHITECTUBE :  being  a  Concise  History  and 
Explanation  of  the  principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture,  Ancient, 
Mediseval,  and  RenaiHsance;  with  a  Glossarv  of  Technical  Terms.  By 
Thosias  Mitchbll.    Crown  Svo.  with  150  Woodcuts,  10«.  6d, 

ITALIAN  SCTTLPT0B8 ;  being  a  History  of  Sculpture  in  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Italy.  By  C.  C.  Pbbkivs.  With  SO  Etchings  and 
IS  Wood  Engravings.    Imperial  8vo.  42s. 

TUSCAN  8CTJLPT0B8,  their  Livei,  Works,  and  Times.  With  45 
Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By 
the  same  Author.    2  vols,  imperial  Svo.  63«. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FUBNITUBE,  UPHOLSTEBT, 

and  other  Details.  By  Ghablbs  L.  Eastlakb,  Architect.  Second  Edition, 
with  about  90  Dlustrations.    Square  crown  Svo.  18«. 

The  ENGINEEB'S  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  Young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of  Machinery.  Bj 
C.  S.  LowBDBS.   Post  Svo.  6s, 

PBINOIPLES  of  MECHANISM,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities,  and  for  Engineering  Students  generally.  Bv  B. 
Willis,  M.A.  F.k.S.  &c.  Jacksonian  Professor  in  tbe  university  of  Cam- 
bridge.   Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  374  Woodcuts.   Svo.  ISs. 

LATHES  and  TUBNING,  Simple,  Mechanioal,  and  OBNAMENTAL. 
By  W.  HSBBT  NOBTHCOTT.  With  about  240  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood.   8vo.l8«. 

UBE*S    DIOTIONABT  of  ABTS,   MANU7AGTUBES,  and   MINS9. 

Sixth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Bobbbt  Huvt, 
PJLS.  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the 
Arts,  and  funiliar  with  Manufactures.  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.  8  vols, 
medium  Svo.  price  £4  14f.  6d. 
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HAKDBOOK  of  PBACTICAL  TELEGBAPHT.  By  B.  a  Gullet, 
Memb.  Int.  C.E.  Endneer-in-Chief  of  Telegrsplis  to  tho  Post  OfBce. 
Pifth  Edition,  with  118  Woodcuts  and  9  Plates.   Svow  price  14». 

SVOTCLOPXDIA  of  CIVIL  BHGIHEEBIHG,  Historica],  Theoretical, 
andPracticaL   By  E.  Cbbst,  O.B.  With  abore  8,000  WoodootB*   8fo.4ISi 

TBSATISE  on  KILLS  and  MILLWOBK.  Bj  Sir  W.  Faibbaibii, 
BsTt.  P.B.8.  New  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  822  Woodcuts.  S  toIs. 
8to.82«. 

VSEFUL  nrPOBKATIOH  for  EHGIHEEB8.  By  the  same  Author. 
PntST,  Sbcokd,  and  Thibd  Sbsibs,  with  many  Hates  and  Woodcuts, 
8  vols,  crown  8vo.  lOf.  6d.  each. 

The  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WBOUGHT  IBOH  to  Building 
Purposes.  By  Sir  W.  Vaijlbaibs,  Bark  P.B.S.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  6  Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.  Svo.  price  16*. 

IBOH  SHIP  BUILDIHO,  its  History  and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a 
Series  of  Experimental  Besearches.  lE^  the  same  Author.  Wltii  4  Plates  and 
130  Woodcuts.   8to.18«. 

A  TBEATISE  on  the  STEAK  EHOIHX,  in  its  yarious  Applicatioiis 
to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  BaUwaysand  Agriculture.  By  4,  Bousn, 
0^.  Eighth  Edition ;  with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  646  Woodcuts.    4to.  4Sf . 

CATECHI8K  of  the  STEAK  EHGIHB,  in  Its  yarious  Applications  to 

Mines,  Mills.  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  f^e  same 
Author.   With  89  Woodcuts.    Fop.  6«. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAK  ENGINE.  By  the  same  Author,  forming  a 
Ket  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Of. 

BOUBNE'S  BECENT  IKPBOVEKENTS  in  the  STEAK  ENeiHE  in  its 

various  apnlications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri- 
culture. Being  a  Supplement  to  the  Author's  'Catechiooi  of  the  Stem 
Engine.'  By  JoHir  BouRirB,  C.E.  New  Edition,  including  many  New 
Examples ;  with  124  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6f . 

A  TBEATISE  on  the  SCBEW  PBOPELLEB,  SCBEW  VESSELS,  and 

Screw  Engines,  as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War;  with  Notices 
of  other  Methods  of  Propulsion,  Tables  of  the  Dimensions  and  PeoiformaDoe 
of  Screw  Steamers,  and  detailed  Specifications  of  Ships  and  Engines.  By 
J.  BouBiTB,  C.E.  New  Edition,  with  64  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.  4to.6Si^ 

EXAMPLES  Of  KODEBN  STEAK,   AIB,  and   GAS   SNeiHES  of 

the  most  Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping,  for  Driving  Maohinerv, 
for  Locomotion,  and  for  Agriculture,  minutely  and  practically  describecL 
By  John  BounirB,  C.E.  In  course  of  publication  in  24  Parts,  price  St.6d. 
each,  forming  One  volume  4to.  with  about  60  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts. 

A  HISTOBT  of  the   KACHINE-WBOVGHT  HOSIEBT  and  LACS 

Manufisctures.   By  William  FBLinir,  FJLS.  F.S.S.   Boyal  8vo.  2U. 

PBACTICAL  TBEATISE  on  KETALLXTBGT,  adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  of  Professor  Kbsl's  Metallurgy  by  W.CBOOKB8,F.B.8.te. 
and  E.  B6HBIG,  Ph.D.  M.E.    With  626  Woodcuts.    3  vols.  8vo.  prioe-£4 19*^ 

MITCHELL'S  KANUAL  of  PBACTICAL  ASSAYING.  Third  Edi- 
tion, for  the  most  part  re- written,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries  inoor- 
pwrated,  by  W.  OnooKES,  F.B.S.    with  188  Woodcuts.    8vo.  28t. 


NEW  WORKS  PXTBUSHBD  BT  LONGMANS  axd  CO.  1» 


The  ABT  of  PSKFUICEBT ;  the  History  and  Theory  of  Odours,  and 
the  Methods  of  Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  PisssB,  P.O.S. 
Third  Edition,  with  68  Woodcuts.   Crown  8to.  10«.  6d. 

Chomioal,  Natural,  and  Phyiieal  Magic,  for  Juveniles  during  the 
Holidays.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  with  88  Woodcuts.    Pcp.6f. 

LOtTDOV^fl  BHCTCLOPXDIA  of  AGBIGTTLTTTEE :  compriiing  the 
Laying-out,  Lnprovement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Propcnrty;  and  the 
Cultivation  andT  Economy  of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  wUh  1,100 
Woodcuts.   SraSU. 

London's  Sncyelopssdia  of  Gardening :  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  HortioOlture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening.  With  1,000  Woodcuts.   8V0.8U. 

BATLBOITS  ABT  of  VALUIHO  BSHT8  and  TILLA0BS,  and  Clainie 
of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day. 
Eighth  Edition,  revlMd  by  JT.  0.  Mobtos.   8vo.  10«.  Qd, 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

OLD  TBSTAMBNT  STKOHTMS,  their  BEABIHO  on  CHBIBTIAK 
FAITH  and  PRACTICE.   By  the  Bev.  R.  B.  GmnLBBTOXB.  MJL   8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

An  IKTBODUCTIOir  to  the  THEOLOGT  of  the  CHUBCH  of 
ENGLAND,  in  an  Ezposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Bey. 
T.  P.  BouLTBBE,  M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6#. 

FUHDAMBNTALS ;  or,  Bases  of  Belief  concerning  MAN  and  GOD: 
a  Handbook  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Beligious  Philosophy.  By  the  Bev. 
T.  Gbipfith,  MJL   8to.  price  10«.  6d. 

PBATBBS  SELECTED  from  the  COLLECTIOH  of  the  late  BABOH 
BUN8EN,  and  Translated  by  C^thebiite  Winkworth.  Pabt  L  For  the 
Family.  Fabi  IL  Prayers  and  Meditations  fur  Priyate  Use.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3«.  M. 

The  STUDENT'S  COHPEHDIUM  of  the  BOOK  of  COHHOK 
PBATEB ;  being  Notes  Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.   By  the  Bev.  H.  Alldeb^  Nash.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  BIBLB  and  POPULAB  THEOLOGT;  a  Restatement  of  Truths 
and  Principles,  with  special  reference  to  recent  workH  of  Dr.  Liddon,  Lord 
Hatherley,  and  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  By  G.  Yav cb  Smith, 
B  JL.  Ph.D.    8vo.  price  7«.  6d. 

The  TKUTH  of  the  BIBLE:  Evidence  from  the  Mosaic  and  other 
Becords  of  Creation ;  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man ;  the  Science  of 
Scripture ;  and  flrom  the  Archseology  of  Different  Nations  of  the  Earth. 
By  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Sayilb,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

CHUBGHES  and  their  CBEED8.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Ferrino, 
Bart,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  ColL  Cambridge,  and  University  Medallist. 
Crown  8vo.  price  lOt.  6d.  

COKSIDEBATIOHS  on  the  BEYISION  of  the  ENGLISH  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.   Post  8vo.  price  St.  6d. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  89  ABTICLE8,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
By  E.  Habold  Bbowitb,  D  J).  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.   Ninth  Edit.  Sro.  16«. 
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NBW  WOliKS  VUBLZIHXD  BT  LONGMANS  avd  CO. 


Th«  LI7X  and  SPISTLSfr  of  ST.  PATTL.  By  the  Rer.  W.  J. 
Ckun^*BAUi  MJU  ftnd  theVerj  Ber.  J.  S.  H0W8OV,  DJ).  Bean  of  Chester  ^— 

*      LilltABT  Bditioit,  with  all  the  Original  lUufltrationa,  Mapa,  Landscapes 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  Ac    2  toIs.  4ta  48«. 

IimBUDiATi  Bditiov,  With  a  Selection  of  Haps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts, 
't  Tols»«qum  crown  8to.  S1#.  6d. 

Sliyiii's  Bdttiok,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustratioas  and 
ICapk  1  ▼oL  crown  8to.  price  9«. 

The  TOTAOS  and  SHIPWHECK  of  ST.  PATTL;  with  Dissertations 
on  the  Life  and  Writinn  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients.    By  Jambs  Smith,  F.R.S.   Third  Bdition.    Crown  8to.  lOf.  6<i. 

'A  jOBITICAL  and  GSAUCATICAL  COIUEKTABT  on  ST.  PAUL'S 
Spistles.   By  C.  J.  Bllicott,  D  J).  Lord  Biriiop  of  Gloucester  A  BristoL  Sro. 

flhUatianf ,  Fourth  Bdition,  8«.  6<f. 

Iphesians,  Fourth  Edition,  8«.  %d. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  IDs.  6d 

Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  IDs.  6<2. 

Thessalonians,  Third  Edition,  7«.  6<2. 

HI8T0BICAL  LECTTTBES  on  the  LIFE  of  OTTB  LOBD  JESUS 
CHRIST :  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1869.  By  C.  J.  Bxxicott,  DJ). 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  BristoL   Pifth  Edition.    8yo.  price  12«. 

EVIDENCE  of  the  TRUTH  of  the  CHBISTIAH  RELIGION  derived 
from  the  Literal  Fulfllment  of  Prophecy.  By  Albxahdbs  Keith,  D.D. 
87th  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates,  in  square  Sto.  \2$,  M, ;  also  the  89th 
Bdition,  in  post  8to.  with  6  Plates,  6i, 

History  and  Destiny  of  the  World  and  Church,  aceording  to 
Scripture.   By  the  same  Author.   Square  8to.  with  40  Illustrations,  lOf. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDT  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Critical,  Ezegetical,  and  TheologicaL    By  the  Bey.  S.  DA.yiD80ir,  DJ). 
LL.D.    2  yols.  8vo.  80«. 

HARTWELL  HORNE'S  INTRODUCTION  to  the  CRITIGAL  STUDT 

and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  last  revised;  with  4  Maps  and 
22  Woodcuts  and  Facsimiles.  4  yols.  8yo.42«. 

Home's  Compendious  Introdnetion  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  Re- 
edited  by  the  Bey.  Jonir  Aybi,  M  JL.    With  MapH,  Ac.   Pot>t  8vo.  6«. 

EWALD'S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL  to  the  DEATH  ot  HOSES.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  an  Appendix,  by  Russell 
MjLBTiirBA.u,  MA.    Second  Edition.    2  yols.  Syo.  24». 

The  HISTORT  and  LITERATURE  of  the  ISRAELITES,  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocryph*.  By  C.  Db  Rothschild  and 
A.  Ds  RoTHSOHiU).  Second  Edition,  reyised.  2  yols.  post  8vo.  with  Two 
Haps,  price  12*.  M. 

The  SEE  of  ROME  in  the  KIDDLE  AGES.  By  the  Rey.  Oswald 
J.  Rbiohxl,  B.C.L.  and  M.A.    8vo.  price  18f. 

The  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places.  Brents,  and  other  matters  of  which  mentinn  is  made 
in  Holy  Scripture.  By  Rer.  J.  Atsb,  MJl.  With  Maps,  irt  Mutes,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  rep.  8vo.  price  6*,  cloth,  or  9s.  6J.  neatly  hcuud  iu  calf. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BT  LONGMANS  utd  CO.  St 


The  OBSXK  TESTAXEHT;  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Bxegetica!. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Wbbstbb,  MJL  and  the  Ber.  W.  F.  Wnxmpoir,  UJL 
S  toIb.  Sto.  £S  u. 

XVSBT-DAT  BCSIFTUEE  DXPFICTTLTISS  explained  and  illustrated. 
Bf  J.  B.PBB8C0TT,  HA.  yoL.L  MoHhew  and  Mark;  Vol.  U.  Xwle  and 
Johm,  S  toIb.  Sto.  9«.  each. 

The  PEVTATBirCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CBITICALLTBXtfmnD. 
By  the  Bi^t  Ber.  J.  W.  Colbvso,  DJ).  Lord  Bishop  of  NataL  People's 
Boition,  in  1  toL  crown  Sro.  dt. 

fix  SEBMOBS  on  the  FOUB  CABDIHAL  VIBTIIEfl  in  relation 
to  the  Pnblio  and  Private  Life  of  Catholics.  By  the  Bev.  Obbt  Shiplbt, 
ILA.   Crown  8vo.  with  Prontitipiece,  price  7«.  6d. 

The  FOBXATIOB  of  CHBISTEBBOM.  By  T.  W.  Aixise.  Pabts  I. 
and  IL  Sro.  price  12s.  each  Pari 

BBOLABB  and  CHBISTBBDOIC  By  Aeohushop  Manmixo,  D.D. 
Post  Sra  price  10s.  ed, 

CHBI8TXHD01F8  DIYISIOBfl,  Pabt  I.,  a  Philosophical  Sketch  of 
the  DiTisions  of  the  Christian  Family  in  East  and  West.  By  Edmuvd  S. 
Fponuas.    Post  8to.  price  7s.  6d. 

Ghriftendom*!  Diviiions,  Pabt  IL  Greeks  and  Latins,  being  a  His- 
tory of  their  Dissensions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down  to  the  Beformation. 
1^  the  same  Author.    Post  8to.  15s. 

A  VIEW   of  the  8CBIPTUBE    BEVELATIOHB  COHCEBBIirO  a 

FUTUBB   8TATB.     By  BxcHUiD  Wsatblt,  DJ).  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.   Ninth  Bdition.   Fcp.8vo.Ss. 

THOVOHTB  for  the  AOB.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  Author  of 
*  Amy  Herbert '  Ac.   New  Edition,  revised.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Beligion.    By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Belf-Ezamination  before  Confirmation.    By  the  same  Author.   S2mo. 

price  Is.  ed. 
Beading!  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 

oftheEarlyand  English  Church.   By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  4s. 

Beadings  for  Every  Bay  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of 
Bishop  Jebsmt  Tatlob.    By  the  same  Author.    Fcp.  6s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion ;  the  Devotions  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  JebbxtTatlob.    By  the  same  Author.  32mo.  3s. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  HOLT  WEEK  for  Tonng  Persons.  By  the  Author 
of  '  Amy  Herbert.'    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

PBIHCIPLE8  of  EDUCATION  Drawn  from  Hatnre  and  Bevelationi 
and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.  By  the  Author 
of  '  Amy  Herbert.'    2  vols.  fcp.  12s.  M, 

8IH0EBS  and  SONGS  of  the  CHUBCH :  being  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Hymn-Writers  in  all  the  principal  Collections;  with  Notes  on  their 
Psalms  and  Hymns.   By  Josiah  Milleb,  ILA.   Post  8vo.  price  lOs.  9d. 

LTBA  OSBXANICA,  translated  from  the  (German  by  Miss  C.  WmK- 
WOBTH.  FiBST  Sbbixs,  Hymus  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals* 
Sbcovs  Sbbies,  the  Christiaa  Life.  Fcp.  3s.  6d,  eachSsBiBS. 
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jt|i*     tl  NEW  WO&ES  PUBLIBHBD  BY  LONGMANS  Aim  GO. 


^SBflllteAL  B0V0t^i6i  the  STTNDATS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 
^'     out  the  Tear.  By  J.  8.  B.  Monsbxx,  LL  J).  Vicar  of  Egham  and  Eural  Dean. 
Fo^rtk  Mttion,  Sixth  Thousand.    Fcp.  4».  6d. 

The  BXATTniDSS :  Abasement  before  Grod ;  Sorrow  for  Sin ;  Meekness 
of  Spirit :  Desire  for  Holiness ;  Gentleness ;  Purity  of  Heart ;  the  Peace- 
makers t  SufTerings  for  Christ.   By  the  same.   Third  Edition.   Fcp.  Sa.  6d, 

Hii  raSSBHCE— not  his  MEMOBT,  1855.  By  the  same  Anthor, 
in  Memory  of  his  SOF.    Sixth  Edition.   16mo.  If. 

LTBA  EUCHABI8TICA ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  H0I7  Commnnion, 
Ancient  and  Modem:  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Obbt  Ship- 
£BT,  MA.  Second  Edition.   Fcp.  68, 

Lyra  Heiiianica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient 
and  Modem}  with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor.  Second  Edition, 
altered  and  enlarged.   Fcp.  5«. 

Lyra  Kystioa ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects,  Andent  and 
Modem.   By  the  same  Editor.    Fcp.  6«. 

SVDSAVOUBS  after  the  CHBISTIAH  LIFE:  Discourses.  By 
Jakbs  MASxnrsAU.   Fourth  Edition,  careftilly  revised.   Post  8vo.  7«.  6d. 

IHYOCATION  of  SAINTS  and  ANGELS,  for  the  use  of  Members  of 
the  English  Church.   Edited  by  the  Bey.  Obbt  Shipley.   24mo.  Ss.  ed, 

WHATELTS,  INTBODUCTOBT    LESSONS    on    the    CHBISTIAll 

Evidences.    18mo.  Qd, 

FOUB  DISCOUBSES  of  CHBTSOSTOM,  chiefly  on  the  Parable  of  the 
Bich  Man  and  Lazarus.    Translated  by  F.  Allen,  B. A.    Crown  8vo.  8«.  6d, 

BISHOP  JEBEMY  TAYLOB'S  EKTIBE  W0BK8.  With  Life  by 
Bishop  Hebeb.  Bevised  and  corrected  by  the  Bev,  C.  P.  Edbh,  10  vols, 
price  £6  5«. 


Travels,  Voyages^  &c. 


HOW  to  SEE  HOBWAT.  By  Captain  J.  B.  Cahfbell.  With  Map 
and  5  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  58, 

PATT  and  the  PTBENEES.  By  Connt  Henrt  Russell,  Member  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  &c.    With  2  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  68. 

SCENES  in  the  SUNinT  SOUTH;  inclnding  the  Atlas  Mountains 
and  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.  By  Lieut^ol.  the  Hon.  C.  S. 
Yebeeeb,  M.A.  Commandant  of  the  Limerick  Artillery  Militia.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  price  21«. 

The  PLATGBOUND  of  ETTBOPE.  By  Leslie  Stephen,  late  President 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  4  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  E.  Whymper. 
Crown  8vo.  price  Ito.  9d, 

CADOBE ;  or,  TITIAK^S  COUNTBT.    By  Josiah  Gilbert,  one  of 

the  Authors  of  *The  Dolomite  Mountains.'    With  Map,  Facsimile,  and  40 
Dlustrations.    Imperial  8vo.  Sl«.  6d, 

HOUBS  of  EXEBGISE  in  the  ALPS.  By  John  Ttndall,  LL.D. 
F.B.8.  Second  Edition,  with  7  Woodcuts  by  E.  Whtmpee.  Crown  8vo. 
price  12«.  6d. 


NEW  WORKS  FUBLIBHBD  BT  LONGMANS  urD  CO.  28 

TRAVELS  in  the  CEKTBAL  CAUCASUS  and  MSHAl^.    iSkiibg, 

Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  SlbrUB.   By' 
D.  W.  PSBSHPIBLD.    Square  crown  8to.  with  Maps,  Ac.  ISt.  n  ^  / j  -• 

PICTURES  in  TTROL  and  Elsewhere.    From  a  Family  SItetch-Book. 
By  the  Authoress  of  *  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag/  &o.    Second  Edition.   Small  4to.  ' 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  218, 

HOW  WE  SPENT  the  SUMMER;  or,  a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzer- 
land and  Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alpixb  Clitb.  From  the  Sketoh- 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party.   Li  oblong  4to.  with  SOO  Illustrations,  168, 

BEATEN  TRACKS ;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the 
Authoress  of  *  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag.'  With  42  Plates,  containing  about  200 
Sketches  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.    Svo.  16«. 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC,  from  an  actoal  Survey  in 
1863—1864.  By  A.  Adams-Beillt,  P.ILG.S.  MJLC.  Published  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithograpby  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  28in.  x  L7in.  price  10«.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding 
case,  128. 6a. 

WESTWARD  by  RAIL;  the  New  Route  to  the  East  By  W.  F.  Rae. 
With  Map  shewing  the  Lines  of  Rail  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
and  Sections  of  the  Railway.    Second  Edition,  enlarged.    Post  Svo.  lOs.  Qd, 

mSTORT  of  DISCOVERT  in  our  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES, 
Australia.  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest-  Date  to  the 
Present  Pay*  By  William  Howitt.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  3  Maps,  20«. 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Three  Years'  Besi- 
dence  in  Japan.  B^  Sir  Buihebpobd  Alcocx,  E.CJB.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  42«. 

ZIGZAGGING  AMONGST  DOLOMITES.  By  the  Author  of  *  How  we 
Spent  the  Summer,  or  a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol.' 
With  upwards  of  800  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Oblong  4to.  price  158, 

The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS ;  Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  and  Priuli,  1861-1868.  By  J.  Gilbbbt  and  G.  0.  Chubchilx* 
F.R.6.S.   With  numerous  Illustrations.   Squajre  crown  8vo.  21«. 

OTTIDE  to  the  PYRENEES,  for  the  nse  of  Mountaineers.  Bj 
Chableb  Paces.  2nd  Edition,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.  7«.  Bd, 

The  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  John  Ball,  M.B.LA.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  Thoroughly  Bevised  Editions,  In  Three  Volumes,  post 
Svo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations  .— 

GUIDE  to  the  WESTERN  ALPS,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Bosa, 
Zermatt,  ftc   Price  68.  M, 

GUIDE  to  the  CENTRAL  ALPS,  inclndmg  all  the  Oberland  District 
Price  78, 6d, 

GUIDE  to  the  EASTERN  ALPS,  price  10«.  6d. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Alps,  price  1«.  Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the  Alpine 
Quids  may  be  had  with  this  Intboduciioit  prefixed,  price  18,  extra. 

The  NORTHERN  HEIGHTS  of  LONDON ;  or.  Historical  Associations 
of  Hampstead,  High^te,  Muswell  Hill,  Homsey,  and  Islington.  By 
William  Howitt.   With  about  40  Woodcuts.   Square  crown  Svo.  21«. 
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VISITS  to  BEICABKABLS  PLACES :  Old  Halls.  Battle-Fields,  and 
StoDM  Illustntive  of  Striking  Passagei  in  English  History  and  Poetry. 
By  WixxiAM  HowiTT.  S  YOls.  square  crown  8yo.  with  Wooocuti,  SS«. 

The  BUSAL  LIFE  of  EHGLAITD.  By  the  same  Aathor.  With 
Woodouts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.   Medium  8to.  12i,  ed, 

FILGBIKAGES  in  the  PTEEHESS  and  LAKBES.  By  Dents  Shtnx 
Lawlob.   Grown  Syo.  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  price  l&s. 


Works  of  Fiction. 

HOVELS  and  TALES.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Dibrakli,  M.P. 
Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  price  6«.  each,  as 
follows:— 


LOTHAIB,6«. 

CoimrosBT,  (U. 

8TBIL,  (U. 

Tavcbbd,  (U. 
Vbvbtia.  Qa, 


Hbbbibtta  Tbmple,  6s. 
CoiTTABnri  Flbmibo,  Ac  6«. 
Albot,  Ixiok,  &c.  6s. 
The  Yomra  Dvkb,  fto.  6s. 

VlYI JLK  GBBY,  6t. 


The  MODEEH  NOVELISrS  LIBBABT.    Each  Work,  in  crown  8yo. 
complete  in  a  Single  Volume  ^~ 
Mblyillb'i  Gladiatobs,  2s.  boards;  2s.  ed,  cloth. 
^— —  Good  vob  Nothivo,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  doth. 

HOLMBT  HOUBB.  2s.  boards ;  2s.6<2.  cloth. 

Intbbpbbtbb,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  M,  cloth. 

Katb  Coybntby,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  9d,  cloth. 

QmiBir's  Mabibs.  2s.  boards :  2s.  6d,  cloth. 

Tbollopb's  wabdbk.  Is.  9d.  boards ;  2s.  cloth. 

. Babchbstbb  Towbbs,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 

Bbamlby-Moobb'b  Six  Sistbbs  oftTte  Vallbyb,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

IBBNE;  a  Tale.    By  W.  Steuart  Tbench,  Aathor  of  <  Realities  of 
Irish  Lifa.'   Second  Edition.    2  yoIs.  post  8yo.  price  21s. 

The    HOME    at    HEATHEBBBAE;    a  Tale.      By  the  Aathor  of 

•  Bverley.*    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 
CABIKET  EDITION  of  STOBIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Sewsll:— 


Amy  Hbbbbbt,  2s.6<l. 

Obbtbudb,  8s.  6d. 

The  Babl'b  Dauohtbb.  2s.  6d, 

BXPBBIBNCB  Qf  LlTB,  8s.  6d. 

OiXYX  Hall.  Ss.6cl. 


Ivors,  Ss.  6d. 

Katbcaribb  Abhtob,  39,  6<L 

Maroabbt  Pbrciyal,  6s. 

LAVBTOV  PABBOVAeB,  4S.  M. 
UB8I2LA.4s.6d. 


STOBIES  and  TALES.  By  R  M.  Sbwell.  Comprising:— Amj 
Herbert  I  Gertrude;  The  Earl's  Daughter;  The  Experience  of  Lifb;  Clere 
Ilalh  iTors;  Katharine  Ashton;  Margaret  Perdval;  Laneton  Parsonage: 
and  Ursula.  The  Ten  Works,  complete  in  Eight  Volumes,  crown  8Ya  bound 
in  leather,  and  contained  in  a  Box.  price  42s. 

A  OlimpBe  of  the  World.   By  the  Anthor  of'Amj  Herbert.'  Fcp.  7s.  6d 

The  Jonmal  of  a  Home  Life.    By  the  same  Author.   Post  8yo.  9s.  6d, 

After  LilB ;  a  Sequel  to  *  The  Jonmal  of  a  Home  Life.'    Price  10s.  ed, 

TJKOLS  PBTEB'S  PAIBT  TALE  for  the  NINETEENTH  CEHTUBT. 
Edited  by  £«  U.  Settell,  Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert,'  &c.    Pop.  8yo.  7s.  6d. 
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THE  GIANT ;  A  Witches  Story  for  English  Boys.  By  the  same 
Author  and  Editor.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5a. 

WOVDEBFUL  STOBIES  from  HOBWAT,  SWEDEN,  and  ICELAKD. 
Ada) (ted  and  arranged  by  Julia.  Goddasd.  With  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  the  Bev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M  J^.  and  Six  Woodcuts.    Square  post  8yo.  et. 

A  VISIT  to  ICY  DISCONTENTED  COUSIN.  Reprinted,  with  some 
Additions,  from  Fraser't  Magagins,   Crown  Svo.  prioe  7«.  Qd, 

BECBEB'S  OALLUS;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus: 
with  Notes  and  Excursuses.   New  Edition.    Post  8to.  7«.  6d, 

BECKEB'S  CHABICLES ;  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8to.  7«.  6d. 

CABINET  EDITION  of  NOVELS   and   TALES  by  G.  J.  Whtts 

Mblyili.b  :— 


The  Gladiators,  .*«. 
DiOBT  Grand,  5«. 
Kate  Cotektby.  r*. 
Gevsbal  Bounce,  b*. 


HOLMBT  HOUSB,  5S. 

Good /or  Noraiiro,  6s. 
The  Queen's  Maries,  6». 

TJie  iNTERPBBTEB,  b9. 


TALES  of  ANCIENT  GBEECE.  By  Georob  W.  Cox,  MA.  late 
Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.    Crown  8yo.  price  6«.  M. 

A  MANUAL  of  HYTHOLOGT,  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 
By  the  same  Author.   Pep.  8«. 

OUB  CHILDBEN*S  STOBT,  by  one  of  their  Gossips.  Bv  the  Author 
of  '  Yoysffe  en  Zigzag,'  *  Pictures  in  Tyrol/  &o.  Small  4to.  with  Sixty  Illus- 
trations by  the  Author,  price  10«.  M, 


l^uetry  and  2'he  Drama, 


THOMAS  MOOBE'S  POETICAL  WOBKS,  the  only  Editions  contain- 
ing  the  Author's  last  Copyright  Additions :~ 
Cabinet  Edition,  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  86«. 
Shamrock  Edition,  crown  8vo.  price  3«.  M. 
BuBY  Edition,  crown  8\  o.  with  Portrait,  price  6«. 
Library  Edition,  medium  8vo.  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14«. 
People's  Edition,  square  crown  8to.  with  Portrait,  Ac.  10«.  6d. 

MOOBE'S  IBISH  MELODIES,  Maclise*s  Edition,  with  161  Steel  FUtes 
from  Original  Drawings.   Super-royal  8yo.  81«.  6(2. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  with  Maclise*s  De- 
signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.    Imp.  16mo.  10s.6cl. 

MOOBE'S  LALLA  BOOBH.  TennieFs  Edition,  with  68  Wood 
Engravings  from  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.  Pep.  4ito.  21«. 

SOUTHET'S  POETICAL  WOBKS,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1  voL  diedium  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  14f . 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  BOMB ;    with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.     By  the 

Bight  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay.   16mo.  4«.  6d. 
Lord  Macaulay' s  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne.    With  90  Illustrations  on 

Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  Schabf.  Pep.  4to.  21«. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay' s  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne, 
with  the  Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.l6mo.l0s.6</« 
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eOLDSlOTH'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Wood  Engrayinffs  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  EiCHnrG  Clttb.   Imperial  Iftmo.  7«.  6a. 

JOHV  JEBNIHOHAITS  JOXTBHAL.    Fcp.  8yo.  price  Ss.  ed. 

POSHS  OP  BTOONE  TEABS.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  <Amy 
Herbert/  ftc.   Fcp.  8to.  price  M. 

POEXS.    Bj  Jbax  Ixoelow.    Fifteenth  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5«. 

ETTCHABIS ;  a  Poem.  By  F.  Bboinald  Statham  (Francis  Reynolds), 
Author  of  *  Alice  Bushton*  and  other  Poems '  and  '  Glaphyra,  and  other 
Poems.'    Fcp.  Svo.  price  8s.  6d, 

POEXS  by  Jean  Ingelow.  With  nearly  100  Illnstrations  hj  Eminent 
Artists,  eninrayed  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalzibl.   Jfcp,  4to.  Sit. 

The  HAD  WAB  PLANET,  and  other  POEXS.  By  William 
HowiTT,  Author  of  '  Visits  to  Bemarkable  Places/  &o,   Fcp.  8to.  price  6«. 

MOPSA  the  PAIBT.  By  Jean  Inoblow.  Pp.  256,  with  Eight 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.   Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

A  STOBT  of  BOOM,  and  other  Poems.  Bj  Jean  Ikoblow.  Third 
Edition.   Fcp.  5s. 

WOBKS  by  EDWABB  TABBLET:— 

Faittastic  Stobies.   Fcp.  3s.6d. 

Melusine  and  otheb  Poems.   Fcp.  6«. 

Horace's  Odes,  translated  into  English  Verse.    Crown  Svo.  6f. 

SuPFiiEMEETABY  Stobies  and  Poems.   Fcp.  3s.6<{. 

BOWBLEB^S  FAMILY  SHAXSPEABE,  cheaper  Gennine  Editions. 
Medium  Svo.  large  type,  with  86  Woodcuts,  price  14f.  Cabinet  EditioD, 
with  the  same  Illustbatioes,  6  vols.  fcp.  3s.  6a.  each. 

EOBATII  OPEBA,  Pocket  Edition,  with  careMiT  corrected  Text, 
Marginal  References,  and  Introduction.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  B. 
YOEOE,  MjL    Square  ISmo.  4t,  6d. 

EOBATII  OPEBA.  Library  Edition,  with  Marginal  References  and 
English  Notes.    Edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Toeob.   Svo.  21s. 

The  JENEIB  of  VIBGIL  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  John 
CoEiEOTOE,  MJL.   New  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  9#. 

ABTTHBINES  CAMI,  sive  Mosanim  Cantabrigiensiam  Lnsns  canori. 
Collegit  atque  edidit  H.  Bbubt,  M  JL  Editio  Sezt%  curavit  H.  J.  HoDOSOV, 
M.A.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d, 

HinfTING  SONGS  and  MISCELLANEOUS  YEBSES.  By  B.  E. 
EOBBTOE  WABBXTBTOff.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 


Rural  Sports,  &c. 

ENCYCLOPJEBIA  of  BUBAL  SPOBTS ;  a  complete  Account,  Histo- 
rical, Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing, 
and  all  other  Rural  and  Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes.  By  D,  P.  Blaxiti. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs  by  Jomr  Lbioh).   Svo.  21s. 
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Tht  DSAB  SHOT,  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun.  Dog-breaking.  Pigeon-shooting^  Ao.  By  MASKSiLUr. 
Bevlsed  Edition.    Fop.  8to.  with  Flatea,  6«. 

The  FLT-FISHEB'S  ENTOMOLOGT.  Bj  Alfbxd  Bonalds.  With 
coloured,  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifloial  Insect.  Sixth 
Edition :  with  20  coloured  Plates.   Svo.  14*. 

A  BOOK  on  ANGLING ;  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Anglin|; 
in  every  branch.  By  FsAirciB  Fraitcib.  Second  Edition,  with  Portrait 
and  16  other  Plates,  plain  and  coloured.    Post  Svo.  168, 

The  BOOK  of  the  BOACH.  By  Gbxtillb  FsNinsLL,  of  <  The  Field.' 
Pep.  8yo.  price  2«.  6d. 

WILCOCKS'S  8EA-FI8HEBMAN ;  comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a  Glance  at  Nets, 
and  Remarks  on  Boats  and  Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  80 
Woodcuts.    Post  Sto.  12f .  6d. 

HOBSES  and  STABLES.  By  Colonel  F.  Fitzwtgbam,  XV.  the  King's 
Hussars.  With  Twenty-four  Plates  of  Illustrations,  contaming  very 
numerous  Figures  engraved  on  Wood.   8to.  ISs, 

Tht  HOBSE'S  FOOT,  and   HOW  to   KEEP  IT  SOITND.     By  W. 

MiLBB,  Esq.   Ninth  Edition,  with  Illustrations.   Imperial  8to.  129. 6cl. 

A  PLAIN  TBEATISE  on  HOBSE-SHOEING.  By  the  same  Anthor. 
Sixth  Edition.   Post  8to.  with  Illustrations,  2«.  6d, 

STABLES  and  STABLE-FITTINGS.  By  the  same.  Imp.  Syo.  with 
13  Plates,  15s. 

BEICABKS  on  HOBSES'  TEETH,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By'the 
same.   Post  Svo.  1«.  Qd, 

BOBBINS'S  CAVALBT  CATECHISM,  or  Instmctions  on  Cavahry 
Exercise  and  Field  Movements,  Brigade  Movements,  Out-post  Duty,  Cavalry 
supporting  Artillery,  Artillery  attached  to  Cavalry.    ISmo.  6«. 

BLAINE'S  YETEBINABT  ABT ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Neat  Cattle 
andSneep.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  StbbIh  M.R.C.y.S  Jj. 
8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  18«. 

The  HOBSE :  with  a  Treatise  on  Draught.  By  William  Touatt. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.   8vo.  ^th  nimierous  Woodcuts,  12«.  6d. 

Tht  DOG.    By  the  same  Author.  •  Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6<. 

Tht  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stonbhengx.  With  70 
Wood  Engravings.   Square  crown  Svo.  10«.  6d. 

The  GBETHOTIND.  By  Stonbhenge.  Bevised  Edition,  with  24 
Portraits  of  Greyhound.   Square  crown  Svo.  10«.  6d. 

The  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi- 
tion in  the  Cow.  By  J.  R.  Dobsov.   Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  Is.  6d, 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

Tht  THEOBT  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING.    By  H.  D.  Macleod, 
M.A.Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  entirely  remodelled.  2vol8.  Svo.  30«. 


-rft- 
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A  DICnOHABT,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
meroe  and  Commeroial  NaTigation.  By  J.  B.  M'Gullooh.  New  and 
tborouKhibr  leriBed  Edition.   8to.  price  6Sf.  oloth,  orTOf.  half-bd.  in  nuiia. 

The  LAW  of  VATIOVS  Considered  as  Independent  Political  Coaunn* 
uities.  By  Sir  Travbbs  Twiss,  D.GX.  8  vols.  Svo.  8(to.;  or  separately. 
Past  L  PaaM.12«.  Past  IL  War,  18«. 

Tlia  CABIHXT  LAWTES  $  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Ciril,  Crimixial,  and  Constitutional:  intended  for  Pncticai  Use  and 
Qeneral  Infarmation.   Tweuty-tliird  Edition.   Pep.  8yo.  price  7«.  6A 

PEWTJIKK'8   COXPBEHEHSIVE  8PECIPIEB ;  A  Guide  to  the 

Practical  Specification  of  every  kind  of  Buildinjc-Artificers'  Work:  with 
Forms  of  Building  Oonditions  and  Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Poot-Notes, 
and  a  copious  Index.   Edited  by  W.  Yowa,  Architect.  Crown  8vo.  price  6t. 

The  LAW  BSLATDTG  to  BEVSFIT  BVILDIHG  80CIETIS8;  with 
Practical  Observations  on  the  Act  and  all  the  Cases  decided  thereon ;  also  a 
Perm  of  Rules  and  Porms  of  Mortgages.  By  W.  Tidd  Pxatt,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8s.  6d. 

COLLISBIES  and  C0LLIEB8.:  a  Handbook  of  the  Law  and  Leading 
Cases  relating  thereto.  By  J.  C.  Powleb,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  XATEBK AL  MANAOElIEirT  of  CHILDBXH  in  HEALTH  and 
Disease.   By  Thomas  Bull,  MJ).  Pep.  5s. 

Bixrn  to  M0THEB8  on  the  MANAOEXEKT  of  thtir  HEALTH 

during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Bull,  MJ).  Pep.  6s. 

HOW  to  inrSSE  sick  CHILDBEK;  containing  Directions  which 
may  bo  found  nf  servicA  to  all  who  have  chaise  of  the  Young.  By  Chablxs 
West,  :\I.]).    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  U.  6d, 

H0TE8  on  LTING-IH  IHSTITTTTIOirS ;  with  a  Proposal  for  Orga- 
nising au  Institution  for  Training  Midwivps  and  Midwifery  Niirsfs.  By 
Flobbnce  NiaHTiNGALB.    With  several  lUustrntious.    8vo.  price  7«.  6c?. 

MOTES  on  HOSPITALS.  By  Florence  NiaHTnraALS.  Third  Edi- 
tion, enlarged ;  with  13  Plans.   Post  4to.  18s. 

CHESS  OPENINGS.    Bj  F.  W.  Longman,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Fqj.  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

A  PBACTICAL  TBEATISE  on  BREWING ;  with  FormnlsQ  for  Public 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  W.  Black.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

XODEBN  COOKEBY  for  PBIVATE  PAMILIES,  reduced  to  a  System 
of  Eany  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acton. 
Newlv  revised  and  enlarged  Edition ;  with  8  Plates  of  Figures  and  150 
Woodcuts.    Frp.  6#. 

WILLICE'S  POPULAB  TABLES,  for  Ascertaining,  according  to  the 
Carlible  Table  of  Mortality,  the  value  of  Lifebold,  Leasehold*  and  Church 
Property,  Renewal  Pines,  Reversions,  &c.  Seventh  Edition,  edited  by 
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